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CHAPTER I. 


LIFE AND DEATH. 


mn OW often, like an unseen and 
unsuspected shadow, death 
steals close upon the heels of 
life! 
“I don’t agree with you, Digby.” 
Doctor Herman Zeigler was pausing 
briefly near the group of men seated 
on the broad side veranda of the 
palatial suburban mansion. “Leaving 





health and strength out of the question, 
without which no one can reasonably 
aspire to very great achievements, the 
two things most dear to man are ma- 
terial success, whether commercial or 
professional and winning the heart and 


hand of the woman he loves, I think 
too, as ‘Detective’ Sterling does, that the 
latter is the more essential to his hap- 
piness. But this won’t do for Mortie 
Vane’s best man,” he added, laughing, 
and tossed the end of his cigarette to 
the strip of lawn flanking the. grave! 
driveway. ““T stole out only for a wee 
bit of a smoke. I’m neglecting the 
functions of: my most agreeable office 
Hand it to them, Dave.” He glanced 
at one of the men in the group wit! 
an approving smile. “My money goes 
on your opinion.” 

The doctor turned away with the last 
and entered a side door of the house. 
He was an erect, aristocratic-looking 
man of thirty-five, with a clean-shaven 
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face and a pale complexion, which was 
accentuated by his wavy black hair and 
earnest dark eyes. He had the distinc- 
tion, among others, of being the most 
impressive man in Springfield. 

David Sterling gazed after him 
briefly. He was one of the youngest 
of the group of men, but old and ef- 
ficient enough to hold down with much 
credit the assistant chief inspector’s 
chair at the headquarters of the city 
police. He was a guest at the social 
event of the season, the wedding of 
Mr. Mortimer Vane and _ charming 
Clara Carroll. He was not there in any 
otticial capacity. 

It seemed, in fact, as if all 
Springfield had been bidden to the 
marriage. Rumor put the number of 
invitations at three hundred. Mr. 
Harvey Carroll was a leading citizen, 
a local banking magnate, and by far 
the richest man in the county, as his 
only daughter was one of the most 
popular girls in the local smart set. 

Some wondered at the time that, for 
unstated reasons, had been selected for 
the ceremony, which was nine in the 
evening; but that that was no damper 
upon the occasion was evinced by the 
throng of arriving guests and the steady 
stream of motor cars in the long drive- 
way that wound through the extensive 
grounds and fine park surrounding the 
spacious, brilliantly lighted mansion on 
that fateful June evening. 

“Words from the mouth of a sage,” 
said Mr. Arthur Digby dryly, as the 
smiling physician walked away. He 
was a journalist, the editor of the 
Springfield Searchlight. “I must con- 
cede one probability, at least. Doctor 
Zeigler ought to know what he’s talk- 
ing about. He certainly is very suc- 
cessful; most worthily so; and his wife 
is one of the most beautiful and charm- 
ing women I ever met. He has two 
sweet little children, moreover; all of 
which may have biased him, Sterling, 
in your favor.” 
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“Zeigler has a mind of his own, Mr. 
Digby, and is a man not easily turned 
from what he thinks is a justifiable 
position,” Sterling said indifferently, as 
if oblivious to a tinge of irony in the 
journalist’s voice. “As a brain special- 
ist and an expert in mental disorders, 
he is a recognized authority. His pub- 
lications on the subject, as well as dis- 
coveries recently made in his labora- 
tory, where he spends half his time 
delving into chemistry, have won him a 
very enviable reputation.” 

“IT agree with you, Sterling,” 
journalist. 

“He was prejudiced, perhaps, by this 
nuptial event in which he figures co 
prominently,” suggested a local stock 
broker, Tom Boyden, aiming to pro- 
long the discussion until he had fin 
ished his cigar. “It’s quite uncommon 
for a married man to act in that ca- 
pacity. I suppose it’s because Vane and 
Zeigler have been very close friends 
since their college days.” 

“Most likely,” Sterling replied, nod 
ding. “I have heard so.” 

“With all deference to Zeigler’s 
opinion, however, it cannotebe said that 
Vane has been a colossal business suc- 
cess since his father died and left him 
half a million,” Boyden added with an 
expressive shrug. “He has blown in a 
good bit of it bucking the stock mar- 
ket, to my knowledge, and a good bit 
more in channels which have absolutely 
no remunerative inducement. I ven- 
ture to say he has opened more wine 
in the past two years, Dave, than any 
other two men in Springfield.” 

“ ‘Good wine is a good familiar crea- 
ture when well used,” quoted Ster- 
ling, smiling. “You’re well aware of 
that, Tom, as I happen to know,” he 
dryly added. 

“Only happen to know, eh?” quizzed 
Boyden. “That doesn’t ring true. You 
detectives wear a mask of indifference, 
but you’re always out to know every- 
thing. J admit that I like wine, Dave, 


said the 
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all right,” he added, laughing. “Mor- 
tie: Vane is all right, too, as. far as 
that goes, though he has seemed a bit 
queer to me of Jate. But he’s as square 
as a brick financially and owes no man 
a cent. As for his feelings—well, af- 
fluence and family prestige cover most 
of the little vices one slips into between 
thirty and forty.” 

“And then some,” supplemented 
Digby. 

“Queer is right!” said a_ leading 
haberdasher. “He called on me yester- 
day and wanted some _lisle-thread 
gloves tor afternoon dress, instead of 
kid. Can you beat it? He said he 
thought silk mitts would be even bet- 
ter. | had all I could do to set him 
right. He appeared deucedly queer 
and flabbergasted.” 

“Why not?” asked a cynical lawyer, 
who took the step twenty years ago. 
“He’s about to be married.” 

“That ought not to queer a man,” 
gallantly declared a young dentist, and 
a happy father since the previous Fri- 
day. “Me for married life and the 
home. fireside. There’s nothing like it. 
Wine and women, clubs, cards, and 
the high spots take the sap out of a 
man and make him old before his 
time.” 

“Throttle that imbecile, Boyden,” 
called the lawyer. ‘‘You’re the nearest 
to him. If I hear any more such stuff 
from you, Alden, I’ll cite you into court 
for examination by an alienist.” 

How often, indeed, death steals close 
upon the heels of life! 

The laugh that followed the lawyer’s 
cynical sally, and the passing of a 
brightly lighted Hmousine along the 
driveway to the porte-cochére, caused 
an immediate turn in the conversation. 
Through the nearer window of the car. 
the face of one of-the occupants could 
plainly be seen; it was the strong, 
superb, strikingly handsome face of a 
girl of twenty-two, whose fine brow 
and.large luminous dark eyes were only 
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partly shaded by a broad, fashionable 
hat adorned with drooping plumes. 

“There’s Nan Hamlin with her uncle 
and aunt, the Langdons,” said young 
Alden, who had arisen to go when 
made the butt of the lawyer’s jest. 
“How could she condescend to grace 
this festive occasion? If she’s as fond 
of Vane as I have heard, and as jealous 
of her cousin, she must have throttled 
her feelings with fingers of steel and 
humbled her pride in a way most 
unusual . and wholly unacountable. 
She ie 

“Enough of that,” whispered Sterling 
at the young man’s elbow. “Not an- 
other word. You're speaking of a 
lady.” 

The whisper did not reach other ears, 
nor was there any need to repeat the 





_ warning. There was in Sterling’s 


steely blue eyes a gleam that alone 
would have instantly silenced the 
thoughtless speaker, had he seen it 
sooner, and the detective immediately 
walked away to the side door and the 
rise of steps from the porte-cochére, 
just as Nancy Hamlin was entering. 

“Dear me!” she exclaimed with eyes 
lighting quickly. ‘This is an unex- 
pected pleasure, Mr. Sterling. I was 
told that your duties would prevent 
your attending the wedding.” 

“Chief Rohan decided that we both 
could be spared from headquarters.” 
Sterling held only for a moment the 
hand she cordially tendered. But she 
seemed far away from him, very far 
away, though they had been acquainted 
since school days. He never had looked 
into eyes like hers. They seemed to 
him like pools of living. light, in the 
fathomless depths of which lurked his 
own fate, his dearest hope, his wildest 
aspiration. His nerves would not have 
quivered so if he were combating a 
dozen desperate crooks single-handed. 
“Mr. Carroll and the chief, you know, 
are quite old friends,” he added 

“Yes, I know.” Nancy Hamlin 
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nodded quickly, still smiling. “I’m 
glad you could be here, Mr. Sterling,” 
she frankly told him. “What a crowd! 
How fast they are gathering.” 

“Pardon!” Sterling ventured to de- 
tain her. “J want to thank you for 
the basket of dainties, Miss Hamlin, 
you sent to my mother. |] may not get 
another opportunity this evening.” 

“Pshaw! Don’t speak of it.” Nan 
reproved him with a_ bewildering 
glance. “It was a pieasure to do so. 
She once was my schoolma’am, you 
know. I’ve not forgotten how kind 
and considerate she was. For I was a 
very naughty and very mischievous 
girl,” she whispered confidentially with 
a bewitching little laugh. “She is rap- 
idly improving, I heard.” 

“Yes, thank She'll 
about again.” 

“Good!” Miss Hamlin spoke with 
energetic fervor. “I’m very glad for 
her sake, very glad indeed—and for 
yours!” 

Sterling gazed after her while she 
moved away through the throng in the 
side hall. To him she was the supreme 
embodiment of womanly strength and 
beauty. She seemed as far from him, 
indeed, as zenith is from nadir, this 
strong, accomplished, fashionable girl, 
who had inherited a large fortune from 
her parents and whose rare beauty and 
matchless dark eyes, often strangely 
grave and thoughtful, the somber 
depths of which he could not penetrate, 
had bound him with a spell he had no 
wish to break, and inspired him with 
a love, still a secret love, that a man 
feels only once in all his life. 

He gazed after her until she disap- 
peared in the main hall. He did not 
return to the veranda, but lingered for 
several minutes near the side door, 
watching the arriving guests, admiring 
their gorgeous costumes and costly 
jewels; then he wormed his way 
through the increasing throng and en- 
Presently, seeing 
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Chief Rohan near the base of the broad 
colonial stairway, where a throng of 
guests was gathered about the doors of 
the reception room, Sterling moved 
that way to join him. From beyond 
the rise of stairs, embowered amid gor- 
geous June roses and potted palms, a 
famous symphony orchestra was thril- 
ling all with its sweet, enlivening 
strains. 

3ut, oh, how close upon the heels 
of life steals death! 

“Some crowd, chief,” Sterling said 
quietly. “Swell gathering, eh?” 

“Swell is right!’ Chief Rohan, a 
rugged, imposing man of fifty, turned 
to him and nodded. “Nothing like it 
in these parts, Dave, for many a day,” 
he added. 

“IT agree with you. Some jewels, 
too!” Sterling glanced at a blazing dia 
mond brooch on the breast of a corpu- 
lent woman near by. “A fine oppor 
tunity for one of the light-fingered 
gentry, if one were present.” 

“Humph! That’s not probable 
Nevertheless, Dave, I’ve had my eyes 
open.” Chief Rohan smiled a_ bit 
grimly. “Absolute security is never 
possible. There’s no knowing whi 
might steal in unseen, or what might 
come off here while ” He broke 
off as if suddenly tongue-tied. 

A single startling scream, a shriek of 
appalling, blood-curdling intensity, 
came from the hall on the second floc: 
It rose shrill and piercing above the 
strains of orchestral music. It fell with 
dramatic effect upon horrified ears. It 
silenced the laughter on girlish lips, the 
chatter of garrulous tongues, and 
turned the red in glowing cheeks +t 
chalky pallor. Men stood spellbound 
staring, and women faint with fear and 
horror. 

Detective Sterling moved on the in 
stant, however, and dashed up the 
broad stairway. When near the head 
of the stairs he could see most of the 
hall above. Mrs. Harvey Carroll, 
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mother of the bride, was lying in a 
faint on the floor near the partly open 
door of a side room. Two women and 
a maidservant were hastening to her 
assistance. Doctor Zeigler, rushing by 
them from.the rear of the hall, was 
hurrying into the room. It was the one 
assigned to the bridegroom for his 
private use that evening. 

Sterling bounded up the few re- 
maining stairs, and with merely a 
glance at the prostrate woman he fol- 
lowed the physician into the room. 

Mr. Mortimer Vane _ was _ lying 
diagonally across the bed. He was 
completely dressed for the marriage 
ceremony—but the pallor of death was 
on his upturned face. It wore a lin- 
gering expression of mingled hatred, 
desperation, and frightful agony. His 
hands were tightly clenched, his hair 
and garments in some. disorder, his 
necktie unknotted, while on the front 
of his dress shirt directly above his 
heart a spreading crimson stain told of 
crime and death by the hand of an 
assassin. 


CHAPTER II. 
UNDER SUSPICION, 

AVE STERLING saw at once that 
a murder had been committed, 
and that Mortimer Vane, whom Doc- 
tor Zeigler was hastening to examine, 
had been dead only a very few min- 
utes; the detective’s first move was to 
try to trace the assassin. He strode to 
the only window, one overlooking the 
driveway and directly above the side 
veranda, thinking the murderer must 
have fled that way, but he found the 

window closed and securely locked. 
Sterling drew back in surprise. . It 
seemed almost incredible, as his unex- 
pected discovery denoted, that the 
crime was committed by seme one in 
the house. Every room on that floor 
was occupied. Persons were passing 
almost constantly through the adjoin- 
ing hall. A cry for help would surely 
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have been heard. Only a madman, it 
seemed, would have ventured to enter 
the room under such conditions to mur- 
der Mortimer Vane. 

“What do you find?’ Sterling 
joined the physician near the bed. “He 
is dead. That’s perfectly plain.” 

“Dead—yes!’”’ Doctor Zeigler said 
hoarsely, gazing up at him. He did not 
speak of his grief and horror. Both 
were vividly apparent in his fine, ex- 
pressive face. ‘He was murdered, 
Sterling—murdered!” he exclaimed, as 
if scarcely able to credit the convincing 
evidence of it. e 

“Surely!” Sterling said more calmly. 
“How long has he been dead? Can 
you tell?” 

“Not more than ten minutes.” Doc- 
tor Zeigler arose and pulled himself 
together. “I left him no longer ago. 
I went to my own room, one Mrs. Car- 
roll insisted upon my using this eve- 
ning, to get my gloves and make a few 
little preparations for the marriage 
ceremony.” 

“Vane was alone here then?” 

“Yes. He had finished dressing. He 
was smoking a cigarette. There’s the 
end of it.”” Doctor Zeigler pointed to 
a tray on the table. “It is just burn- 
ing itself out. I was leaving my room 
to return when I heard Mrs, Carroll 
scream and saw her fall in a faint at 
this door. She must have come here 
to speak to Vane and saw him dead 
on the bed. The shock 

“Instantly overcame her, of course,” 
Sterling interrupted. “I saw you hur- 
rying into the room.” 

“Certainly. I saw through the door 
she had opened——” 

“One, moment! Let the chief take 
the ribbons.” 

Detective Rohan had arrived at the 
open door. He shot one swift glance 
at the murdered man, then at the un- 
conscious. woman and the increasing 
throng in the hall. He seemed te de 
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cide on the instant just what must be 
done. 

“Take her to her room,” he directed. 
“She has only fainted. Water and salts 
will revive her. No, no, Mr. Carroll, 
you must not enter.” He forcibly re- 
strained the latter, who had hurriedly 
approached. “Vane is dead, apparently 
murdered, and that’s for me to look 
into. You attend to your wife and 
daughter, also your guests. Explain as 
best you can, Carroll, and dismiss them 
at once. I'll investigate the fatality.” 

Chief Rohan did not wait. for an an- 
swer, nor would he have brooked op- 
position. The moment he saw that a 
crime had been committed he had 
ceased to feel that he was a guest; and 
as a police chief he was as firm and 
aggressive, at times as arbitrary and 
merciless, even, as one often meets. He 
entered the room with the last, then 
closed and locked the door. 

“We'll look into this without inter- 
ruptions, Sterling,” he declared, turn- 
ing to gaze more sharply at the dead 
man, over whom the physician was 
bending. “What can you tell me, 
doctor? This doesn’t look like suicide. 
There appears to have been a struggle.” 

“There is some evidence of it, though 
not a very long or violent one,” Doctor 
Zeigler replied without Jooking up, He 
appeared to have regained his cus- 
tomary composure. “It shows quite 
plainly, ] think, that he did not com- 
mit suicide.” 

“Plainly enough,” said Rohan. “Be- 
sides, there is no mark on his hands. 
He could not have stabhed himself 
without having stained them.” 

“I’m not so sure of that.” 

“What do you mean? Why so?” the 
chief asked brusquely. 

“Because there has been no .profuse 
external hemorrhage,’ Doctor Zeigler 
deliberately pointed out. “Most of it 
has been absorbed by his. woolen 
undergarments and his linen. I noticed 
at the outset that the stain on his linen 
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bosom was spreading quite-- slowly, 
There may have been no blood, or not 
enough there to have soiled his hands, 
at the time the wounds were inflicted. 
The internal hemorrhage may be much 
greater. Evidently the weapon used 
was not an ordinary one.” 

“You mean?” Rohan tersely que- 
ried, bending nearer. 

“Here are three small punctures 
through the linen bosom,” Zeigler told 
him. “They appear to have been made 
with a spindle, such as bills are some- 
times filed on, or something of the kind. 
I cannot find, however, that One 
moment!” he digressed, hastening to 
open the clothing at the breast. ‘There 
seems to be something protruding 
slightly from the flesh. It must have 
been driven entirely through the linen 
bosom. Ah, yes, ] am right.” 

While speaking he had bared Vane’s 
breast. From three small round 
wounds near his heart the blood still 
was oozing slowly, and from one of 
them, protruding less than half an inch, 
was the weapon the physician was 
seeking, and which he now grasped 
with his thumb and forefinger and 
drew from the wound. 

“A hatpin!” he exclaimed, rising to 
display it. ‘A  woman’s _hatpin!” 
Doctor Zeigler gazed at it amazedly. 
“It’s all of six inches long, as you see, 
and the head of it is missing.” 

“Broken off most likely when the 
last blow was dealt,” Chief Rohan 
quickly reasoned. ‘It could not have 
been used as a weapon and driven full 
length into a man’s breast unless the 
head was on to serve as a handle. ‘That 
would. have been impossible. It could 





not have been gripped firmly enough.” 

“I agree with you. 
driven deep into his breast three times. 
The head came off with the last blow, 
which let his starched linen bosom rise 
‘ompletely over the. slightly -protruding 
end, evidently when Vane fell back on 
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the bed. That’s why I did not discover 
it immediately.” 

“Would three such wounds have 
killed him quickly?” 

“Undoubtedly, chief,” Doctor Zeig- 
ler said gravely, still inspecting the pin. 
“Note the length and diameter of it. 
I think it’s as large a one as is made. 
One thrust, at least, and possibly all 
three, penetrated the heart. If all 
three, even, there might have been no 
immediate external hemorrhage suffi- 
cient to saturate his clothing and soil 
his assailant’s hand. The _ repeated 
stabs into the muscular tissues of the 
heart, however, with the internal bleed- 
ing that would follow, would surely 
have stopped the heart action. He then 
would have died immediately. I think 
an autopsy will prove I am right.” 

“Most likely.” Rohan glanced at the 
body. “He has not been dead long. 
Where were you all the while?’ he 
asked with characteristic bluntness. “T 
thought you were acting as his best 
man.” 

If Doctor Zeigler detected any covert 
insinuation, he evidently thought it be- 
neath his dignity and very enviable 
reputation to notice it, even, much less 
to resent it. He briefly told him what 
he already had told Detective Sterling, 
at the same time turning to place the 
bloodstained pin on the bed. A gleam 
from something under one corner of 
the bed caught his eye, and he has- 
tened to pick it up from the floor., 

“Here it is!” he exclaimed, display- 
ing it. “The head broken from the 
hatpin.” 

It was made of dull Jhansi gold. It 
vas nearly an inch in diameter and 
capped with a large amethyst set in a 
t was a hat 
ornament that. only a wealthy and 
fashionable woman would possess. 
“Ever seen it before?” Rehan asked 
m, taking it from Zeigler’s hand. 
“You're the leading Springfield physi- 
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cian. Have you any idea who owns 
it?” 

“I have not,’ Doctor Zeigler calmly 
told him. 

“We can find out, all right,” Rohan 
grimly predicted while inspecting it. 
“Not many women wear as expensive 
a hatpin. It may belong to one of the 
guests, and the owner surely has been 
here.” 

“Not while I was here,” Zeigler said 
with some emphasis. 

“Presumably not, or you might have 
seen the murder committed,” Rohan 
bluntly told him. “How about the win- 
dow, Dave?” he abruptly questioned. 

Dave Sterling’s rather plain, though 
very strong and manly face, had gone 
strangely white and set. He knew who 
owned the broken pin. ' He had seen it 
in Nancy Hamlin’s hat when talking 
with her scarcely a quarter hour be- 
fore. He had recalled, too, what young 
Alden had said about her, and he knew 
there was some truth in it. He didn’t 
inform Chief Rohan, or try to divert 
or oppose him, which he knew would 
be like fighting flames with oil. {lis 
keen blue eyes, however, now had an 
ominous glint, and his nerves were is 
tense as a bowstring. 

“Closed and locked, eh? 
brows knit closer. ‘‘That also points 
to an inside job. Some one in the 
house murdered this man.” 

“Impossible!” Doctor Zeigler pro- 
tested. “Who in the house would com- 
mit such a heinous crime?” 

“Who out of the house could com- 
mit it and leave that window locked?” 
Rohan sharply questioned. “If that ‘s 
possible, Zeigler, you will have to show 
me.” 

“Tt does not necessarily follow, chief, 
that because the hatpin was used as 
a. weapon the owner of it killed him,” 
Sterling pointedly argued. “She may 
have left it here by chance or dropped 


” — Rohan’s 


‘ it accidentally, and another person may 


have found and used it.” 
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“That’s a lame argument, Sterling, 
deucedly :lame,” Rohan quickly as- 
serted. “Women take care of pins as 
costly as this one. They’re not left 
lying around like knitting needles.” 

“Very true. Nevertheless @ 

“There’s nothing to it, Dave, nothing 
to it,’ Rohan forcibly insisted. “T’ll 
soon find out who owns the pin and 
who has been here. Not a word about 
it, mind you, while I’m getting in my 
work. Not a word from either of 
you,” he sternly commanded, putting 
the jeweled head of the pin in his 
pocket. ‘Let Vane lie there for the 
present. Nothing can be done for him. 
I'll first see what I can do, Dave, to 
discover the assassin.” He unlocked 
the door with the last and strode into 
the hall, to which Sterling und the 
physician quickly followed him. 

All was changed. Upon the scene 
the black, overwhelming pall of death 
had suddenly fallen. Music and 
laughter had given way to a strained 
and solemn stillness. It was broken 
only by the stir of horrified, hurriedly 
departing guests on the lower floor. 
Mrs. Carroll had been taken to her 
room. Her grief-stricken daughter was 
prostrated in her own apartment. A 
few of the guests, pale and awed, were 
lingering with morbid curiosity in the 
upper hall and on the broad stairway. 
A maidservant, the one seen by the 
detective when on the stairs, was ap 
proaching from one of the front rooms. 

“One moment, my girl,” Chief Rohan 
said to her. “Have you been engaged 
on this floor most of the evening?’ 

“Yes, sir.” She stopped and gazed 
at him. She was a tall, slender girl 
of twenty, with red hair, a pasty, freck- 
led complexion, and shifty gray eyes, 
mottled like those of a cat. “I’ve been 
here all the evening, sir.” 

“What’s your name?” Rohan asked 
shortly. 

“Janet Gurney,” she told him. 
I’m called Jane, sir.” 
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“Did you see any one enter Mr. 
Vane’s room, or leave it, a short time 
before his death was discovered ?” 

“IT saw Doctor Zeigler come out, sir, 
and go to his own room.” Jane Gurney 
pointed to a door nearer the rear hall. 

“Any one else?” 

“Well, yes, I did see one other,” Jane 
admitted with some hesitation. 

“Whom did you see?’ Rohan ques- 
tioned. “Come, come, out with it.” 

“Well, I went up to my bedroom to 
get a handkerchief, sir, after seeing 
Doctor Zeigler enter his room,” Jane 
stated with deliberation, betraying that 
she keenly appreciated the significance 
of the disclosures she must make. 
“When returning a bit later, not more 
than a couple of minutes, sir, and while 
I was on the back stairs, I saw—well, 
sir, I saw Miss Nancy Hamlin go into 
Mr. Vane’s room.” 

“Humph!” Rohan’s brows lowered 
slightly. ‘Are you sure it was Nancy 
Hamlin ?”’ 

“T ought to be sure,” Jane said a 
bit pertly. “I worked here while she 
was living here, before she went to live 
with her aunt, Mrs. Langdon, I saw 
her plainly enough, too.” 

“Did she see you?” 

“No, sir. I was only. halfway down 
the back stairs. She came up the side 
stairway, sir, from the west side door, 
and turned this way.” 

“Did she speak with any person in 
this hall?” 

“No person was here just then, sir 
so she could not speak. She——” 

“Wait!” Rohan commanded. ‘No 
one here, eh? Tell me just what Miss 
Hamlin did. Did she go direct to 
Vane’s room and enter it immediately, 
as if she came with some definite pur- 
pose? Did she appear cautious, ex- 
cited, or in haste?” 

“She didn’t seem to be in any hurry.” 
Jane Gurney frowned a bit impatiently. 
“T thought she was going to her cousin’s 
room, where she now is sitting with 
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But she stopped all of 


Miss Clara. 
a sudden at this door, then looked 
around a bit sharply. Not seeing me, 
sir, or any one else, she took a chance 
and entered—or that’s how it looked to 


me,” Jane told him. “Then IJ heard 
her shut the door, and that’s all I know 
about it,” she quickly added. “I was 
called into another room and was just 
leaving it when Mrs. Carroll screamed 
and fainted. She was going to speak to 
Mr. Vane, she says, and saw him dead 
on the bed.” 

“Just as I inferred, chief,” said Doc- 
tor Zeigler. 

‘Don’t interfere!’ Rohan shot a 
swift glance athim. “Then you did not 
see Nancy Hamlin, Miss Gurney, when 
she left the room ?” 

“No, sir, I didn’t.” 

“] saw her, Mr. Rohan,” volunteered 
one of the two pretty girls who had 
been listening. “She eame out just as 
[ was coming up the front stairs with 
my sister. Mollie saw her, too,” she 
added with a glance at her companion. 

“Did she see you, Miss Macy?” 
Rohan inquired. He was acquainted 
with both girls. 

“T don’t think so.” 

“I’m sure she did not, Mr. Rohan,” 
supplemented Mollie with girlish im- 
pulsiveness. ‘No one else then was in 
the hall, as the maid has stated. Nan 
was hurrying and staring straight 
ahead. She went to one of the front 
rooms. She was frowning frightfully 
and was almost ghastly white. I feared 
that something awful had happened,” 
he added impressively. “I spoke of 
it to Bertha.” 

‘That is true, sir,” said the other. 
‘But I, too, had observed it. I never 
iw Nan Hamlin with such a terrible 
expression on her splendid face. But 
Mr. Vane used to be very fond of her, 
you know, before he became engaged 
to Clara. That’s why Nan left here 
and went to live with the Langdons. 
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I hope I’m not doing wrong, or involv- 
ing her in any way, by telling you Pe 

“No more, Miss Macy, at present!” 
Chief Rohan hurriedly checked her. 
“Not a word.” 

Nancy Hamlin, coming from a front 
room, had closed the door and was 
approaching through the hall. 





CHAPTER III. 

DRIVEN TO THE WALL, 
ETECTIVE STERLING did not 
interfere. He knew it would do 
no good, and perhaps much harm. He 
saw plainly, nevertheless, that Chief 
Rohan was bent upon evoking some in- 
criminating statement from the sus- 
pected girl, that he might weave around 

her a net she could not break. 

Nancy Hamlin appeared oblivious to 
anything of the kind and to the intent 
gaze and serious faces of all observers 
Her own was quite pale, but with no 
other sign of secret perturbation. She 
had discarded her outside wrap and 
hat and was superbly handsome in her 
elaborate evening dress and glittering 
jewels. 

“This is terrible, Doctor Zeigler, ter- 
rible!” she said gravely, gazing at him 
as she approached. “Clara is over- 
whelmed and her mother prostrated. I 
cannot realize that Mortimer Vane is 
dead. Do tell me the particulars. 
What was the cause? What . 

“We are trying to find the exact 
cause, Miss Hamlin.” Chief Rohan 
cut in before the physician could speak. 
He eyed the girl more sharply. He 
felt quite sure, in view of what he had 
heard and discovered, that she was 
feigning ignorance, not dreaming that 
she was suspected, or that any evidence 
against her had been found. ‘Possibly 
you can aid us,” he added with de- 
signing blandness. “Did Mr. Vane ap- 
pear to be all right when you saw 
him ?” 


“When I saw hem?r” Nan gazed at 
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him inquiringly. 
Mr. Rohan?” 

“The last 
course.” 

“J don’t know that I can recall just 
when that was,’’ Nan said deliberately. 

“Not recently, then,’ Rohan suavely 
observed. 

“Not very.” 

“Within a few days?” 
chief. 

“LT cannot say just when.” 

“[ thought perhaps you had seen him 
this evening.” 

“I arrived here only twenty minutes 
ago,’ Nan said evasively. Not for an 
instant had her dark, expressive eyes, 
fixed upon him with somewhat search- 
ing scrutiny, left the face of the police 
chief. She. was blind to the increasing 
dismay reflected in those of her hearers, 
who could see only one reason for the 
deceptive stand she was taking. “] 
have had no time, Mr. Rohan, to talk 
much with any one,” she pointedly 
added. 

“Not at all with Mortimer 
then, of course,” said Rohan. 

“Certainly not.” 

“Tf that is true—— 

“True! One moment, please,” Miss 
Hamlin cut in a bit haughtily. A wave 





“When do you mean, 


time you saw him, of 


queried the 


Vane, 


” 


of red surged to her cheeks. “My 
word is not often questioned. Have 
you any reason to doubt it? Why do 


you question me in this way?” she de- 
manded. “Is there any occasion for 
such inquiries?” 

“You have been evading them.” 
Rohan’s voice hardened perceptibly. 
“Tell me plainly, Miss Hamlin, whether 
you have seen and talked with Morti- 
mer Vane this evening.” 

“Yes, I have,” Nan admitted it a bit 
sharply. She flashed one swift glarice 


at the grave faces of her hearers, and 
the flush in her cheeks vanished in- 
stantly, leaving her almost ghastly pale. 
“You evidently know that [ have, Mr. 
Rohan, or youwould not have ques- 
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tioned me in a way now revealing some 
covert purpose,” she told him with a 
flash of ‘mingled disdain and resent- 
ment. “J can’ imagine no reason for 
at. 

“What reason had you for equivo- 
cating, instead of at once admitting that 
you saw Vane this evening?” Rohan 


pie, aan by her rebuke. “You 
certainly had not forgotten it, as you 
implied.” 


“Very true,” Nan admitted. 
“Plainly, too, Mr. Rohan, I was seen 
entering or leaving his reom. I did 
not suspect it. I supposed [ had not 
been seen, or I would have told you 
at once that I saw and talked with 
him. I could see no occasion for telling 
you, however, or that anything is in- 
volved in it, and I evaded you only 
because I did not want it known that 
I had entered Mr. Vane’s room.” 

“Why not?’ Rohan asked. “Had 
you any special reason for concealing 
it?” 

“Only because Clara has been quite 
jealous of me since her engagement to 
Mr. Vane,” Nan replied. “I explain 
only that you and these friends of mine 
may not misjudge me. But there was 
really no occasion for jealousy,” she 
quickly added. “I never was fond of 
Mr. Vane, nor do I think he had any 
serious affection for me. I saw that 
my presence here, nevertheless, where 
[ had lived since my mother died, wa 
no longer agreeable to my cousin, and 
I have been living since with my other 
aunt, Mrs. Langdon, almost entirely es 
tranged from Mortimer Vane.” 

“Yet you talked with him to-night ?” 
Rohan reminded her. 

“For only one reason,” Nan _ said 
quickly. “As I was passing his room 
while going to that of my cousin I saw 
that his door was partly open. I saw 
that he was alone and dressed for the 
ceremony. He was smoking a ciga 
rette.' | obeyed only a very natural 
impulse, therefore, and entered to con- 
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gratulate him and wish him a happy 
married life. 1 did not want him to 
feel, in view of our estrangement, that 
! had any unfriendly feeling for him, 
That’s all there was to it, Mr. Rohan, 
and I had only one reason for evading 
you. Supposing I had not been seen, I 
thought it best that Clara should not 
learn that I had entered his room.” © 

[he explanation appeared to be a 
plausible one. It brought a look of re- 
lief to many faces. Doctor Zeigler, 
even, did not appear to doubt it, in 
spite of the incriminating evidence 
found in the room and the duplicity 
of which the girl had been guilty. 
Detective Sterling still looked strangely 
white and serious, however, and there 
vas no encouraging sign in Rohan’s 
dark, determined face. 

“That being all there was to it, Miss 
Hamlin, you now will answer my first 
question,’ he said with ominous 
suavity. 
vhen you saw him?” 

“I noticed nothing unusual,” 
told him, 

‘How long were you with him?” 
‘Not more than two or three min- 


Nan 


utes, 

“What occurred?’ Rohan asked 
shortly. 

“What occurred?” Nan_ repeated, 
hesitating. Her cheeks went crimson 
£ 


for a moment, then vividly white in 
contrast. She drew herself up a little 
and said, with sudden, frigid delibera- 
tion: “I don’t quite understand you, 
Mr. Rohan. Just what do you mean?” 

“Did Vane resent your late estrange- 
Rohan had in mind what the 
Macy girls had told him, and the course 
he was shaping, his covert aim ta evoke 
statements which later would appear 
false and absolutely inconsistent, 
brought an ominous frown to Sterling’s 
white face. 

“He did not resent it,” Nan replied. 
“He knew the occasion for it and ap- 
peared pleased with my congratulations 


ment?” 
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and good wishes. I left him then and 
went to Clara’s room. That’s all there 
was to it.” 

“Nothing unexpected occurred, then, 
that in any way disturbed you?’ Rohan 
queried. 

“Disturbed me?” Miss Hamlin eyed 
him keenly for a moment. He was 
smiling indifferently, as if there was 
nothing involved in her answer. She 
hesitated again, then said emphatically : 
“No, certainly not! What could have 
occurred to disturb me?” 

“There might have been some ani- 
mosity because of the estrangement.” 
Rohan’s voice hardened again. ‘Were 


you then wearing your outdoor 
wraps ?” 


“T was not,” Nan replied, frowning 
impatiently. “Il had my cape over my 
arm and my hat in my hand. But is 
that material? Why do you question 
me so closely?” she demanded with a 
flash of resentment. “‘What have my 
outdoor wraps to do with the death of 
Mortimer Vane?” 

“T will teil you presently,” Rohan 
said a bit sternly. “You had better an- 
swer my questions. Did you, while 
talking with Vane——” 

“Stop a moment!” Sterling suddenly 
interrupted. He spoke respectfully, 
but there was a gleam of determination 
in his frowning eyes. “Before going 
farther, chief, I think you should tell 
Miss Hamlin just where she stands,” 
he said, approaching. 

“You do, eh?” Rohan turned on him 
with a growl. 

“T certainly do, chief.” 

“T don’t!” said Rohan shortly. “You 
keep out of it, Sterling. I told you 
not to interfere.” 

“IT know what you told me.” 

“Obey me, then!” The chief’s eyes 
began to blaze. “‘T’ll not stand for any 
disobedience. If you P 

“I mean just what I say, chief,” 
Sterling firmly insisted. “You may 
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have my badge, if you like, but you’re 
not going to give this girl the worst 
of it. I’ve stood for enough of that 
already. She has a right under the 
circumstances to know just where she 
stands and that what she says may be 
used against her. You know that, 
chief, as well as I do. If you don’t 
tell her—I will.” 

“You will, eh?’ Rohan said sternly. 
“You'll do nothing of the kind.” 

“Won't I?’ Sterling turned in- 
stantly to the listening gu who, like 
all hearers, then was staring with won- 
derment and increasing dismay at the 
two detectives. ‘“‘Listen to me, Miss 
Hamlin,” he said quickly. “Mortimer 
Vane was killed with a hatpin. He 
was stabbed three times by an unknown 
assailant. There are circumstances in- 
volving you, however, and you have a 
right to know it before replying to 
Chief Rohan’s questions, and to know 
that anything you say may be used 
against you. Now you may use your 
own judgment. Mortimer Vane was 
murdered.” 

Detective Sterling drew back to his 
former position. Chief Rohan did not 
rebuke him, nor speak, even; but his 
dark face had turned flinty hard. 
Amazement, horror, and dismay were 
reflected in all others, and Nancy Ham- 
lin was as ghastly as if death-stricken. 

“Murdered—Mortie Vane mur- 
dered!” she gasped out. ‘Good 
heavens, is it possible? Who. knew it? 
Who else knew it? I had not been 
told,” she cried, trying to steady her 
self and grasp the full significance of 
all she had heard and said. . She turned 
almost immediately, however, with a 
wondrous light leaping up in her eyes 
for a moment, and said more calmly: 
“T thank you, Mr. Sterling; I thank you 
very much for informing me. I am 
much less amazed, Mr. Rohan, that I 
have incurred suspicion, which often 
befalls an’ innocent person, than that 
you would hide the truth and try co 
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vertly to lead me to make incriminating 
statements,” she told him. with a sud- 
den superb display of mingled pride 
and disdain. “That may become a 
police chief, sir, but it was a most un- 
manly expedient.” 

“It’s my business to ferret out the 
tryth, Miss Hamlin, and I take the 
most effective means and methods,” 
Rohan curtly retorted. “Your own 
evasions and equivocations, moreover, 
seriously augment the circumstances in- 
volving you. You said you had your 
hat in your hand when talking with 
Vane. What had you done with the 
pin?” he sternly demanded. 

“T had stuck it in the hat, as usual,”’ 
Nan said frigidly. “I suppose it still 
is there. The hat is in Clara’s room. 
I will see- Pe 

“Wait!” Rohan sharply detained her. 
“There’s no need to examine the hat. 
Is this the head of the pin?” The chief 
took the jewel from ‘his pocket and dis- 
played it. 

“Yes, it is,” Nan admitted, staring at 
it. “It’s been broken off. The pin 
must have dropped from the hat while 
I—while I was talking with him,” she 
faltered. 

“Nonsense!” Rohan said derisively. 
“You would have heard it, in that case, 
unless you were talking very loud, or 
were much excited. Do you expect me 
to believe that you remove your hat 
from place to place without knowing 
whether a thousand-dollar pin is safely 
in it?” 

“Don’t speak to me in that way,” 
Nan protested. She drew herself up 
again with insuperable scorn. ‘‘Even 
if I were guilty of this crime you have 
no right to browbeat and try to intimi 
date me. I tell you again, Chiaf Rohan, 
that I did not know the hatpin was 
left in that room,” she said haughtily, 





pointing to the closed door. 
Chief Rohan strode nearer to her 


His eyes were as sharp as his tongue. 
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He grasped her left hand, which she 
had extended, and turned up the loose, 
lace-trimmed sleeve nearly to her el- 
bow. There were several bright-red 
spots of blood on it, and on the inner 
part of her white forearm was a long 
scratch, newly made, and the flesh was 
smeared with crimson. 

Nan Hamlin stared at it in silence. 
She appeared dumfounded. Her eyes 
ceemd to start from her head, so intense 
and tragic was her scrutiny of this ad- 
ditional evidence against her. She 
heard half-subdued murmurs of horror 
from observers who had _ pressed 
nearer, moved with curiosity and fast 
growing convictions of her guilt, 
friends who never before had dis- 
trusted her. But she did not heed 
them, did not look at them. Her very 
soul seemed concentrated upon those 

ring red spots. She drew back a 
little, shrinking involuntarily, shudder- 
ing from head to foot, and a shred 
of torn lace on the sleeve met her 
horrified gaze. 

“Humph!” Rohan saw it, too, and 
eyed her sternly. ‘You can also ex- 
plain, perhaps, how it was torn and 
why the scratch and stains are here.” 
He still held her hand and arm ex- 
tended. 

“I did not know it,” Nan said 
She appeared dazed by the 
neriminating discovery. : 

“Not know it!  That’s absurd!” 
Rohan’s incredulity could find expres- 
‘ion only with derision. “Not know 
you had scratched your arm so it bled? 
Not know your sleeve was torn? Who 
vill believe it ?” 

“I did not know it,” Nan repeated. 

It was done in a struggle and done 

ith Rohan said sternly. “It 
done while you were with Morti- 
You said nothing unex- 
pected occurred, nothing that disturbed 
you. You lied. Your face when you 
ame from his room showed that you 
were angry and agitated. : 
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its terrible expression. If nothing un- 
expected occurred, then what did occur 
was precisely what you expected—and 
for what you went there.” 

“You don’t mean s 

“T mean that your position from the 
moment I began to question you has 
been wholly inconsistent with inno- 
cence,” Rohan said with increasing 
severity. ‘‘You denied that you saw 
Vane to-night. You then admitted it, 
when cornered, and tried to explain 
your lie with a plausible story. You 
felt sure you were not seen when you 
went into his room. You did not enter 
it impulsively. Your caution was seen 
by a reliable witness. Your whole 
story is a fabric of lies and evasions. 
You e 

“Stop! You have said enough!” 
Nan drew her wrist from his hand and 
pulled down the torn sleeve. She ap- 
peared as white and rigid as marble, as 
she stood gazing at him for a moment, 
superb even then. “You have formed 
an opinion, Chief Rohan, and nothing 
I can say now would change it,” she 
told him with -scornful vehemence. 
“You are welcome to it—you and all 
who have the same opinion! But I, 
nevertheless, know nothing about the 
crime committed in that room. Now, 
Chief Rohan, you may do what you 
like,” she defiantly added. “J will an- 
swer no more of your infamous ques- 
tions.” 

“T have no alternative, then. but to 
arrest you,” Rohan coldly told her. 
He felt sure, now, that he had the net 
well woven. 

“Arrest me!” Nan shrank ind‘ 
nantly. “I will not submit to it.” 

“J think you will,’ said Rohan. 
“You also have no alternative. Hold 
her in custody, Sterling, and take he: 
to headquarters,” he sharply com- 
“To headquarters, mind you, 


Tl do what 
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manded. 


and you need not return. 
the law requiries here.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE REASON, 





TERLING did not express his opin- 
ion of the case or of the 
f Rohan had taken. It was halt 


steps 
Chief 
past nine when he left the Carroll man- 
sion with Nan Hamlin, where the 
Langdons remained temporarily with 
the grief-stricken family, with which 
they were closely related. Sterling did 
not immediately take his prisoner to 
police headquarters, however, but to 
her own home, that she might make 
such changes of apparel as the circum- 
stances required. 

It was only a short ride. Miss Ham- 
lin wept bitterly most of the time, giv- 
ing way to the reaction that naturally 
followed what had occurred. Sterling 
did not try to comfort or encourage 
her. He knew tears would relieve her. 
Not until they had entered the Langdon 
residence, in fact, and were alone in 
the library, did he come out of his own 
grave abstraction. He had been think- 
ing of the case. He had been trying 
vainly, assuming that Nan was innocent, 
to answer one question. Who could 
possibly have entered and killed Vane 
after she saw him, and within ten min 
utes after Doctor Zeigler left the room? 

“Sit down, Miss Hamlin, and calm 
yourself,” Sterling said to her while she 
removed her hat and cape. “I want to 
talk with you. There’s no occasion for 
haste.” 

Nan Hamlin noticed the manly gen- 
tleness with which he spoke. It was 
the reverse of Rohan’s austerity. She 
recalled how he had opposed the lat- 
ter, too, for her sake, and she subdued 
a sob and turned to gaze at him with 
glistening eyes. 

“I’m in a fine mess,” she said a bit 
hysterically. “Think of it! Nan Ham- 
lin arrested for murder. Caught in a 
peck of lies. Snared in a network 
of circumstantial evidence. Oh, the 
shame of it, the awful shame and hu- 
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miliation! All who saw and heard be- 
lieved me guilty. Even my own friends 
doubt me and turn against me.” 

“Not all,” said Sterling simply. 

“Not all!’ She gazed at him more 
intently. There was no mistaking his 
meaning. 

“There is one who does not doubt 
you, one who will not doubt you.” 

“But all the world may turn against 
me.” 

“One will not.” 

“Let come what may?” 

“Let come what may, Miss Hamlin,” 
Sterling told her gravely. 

““You’re a friend worth having, Mr. 
Sterling,” Nan said more calmly. She 
drew back a little, hesitating, then 
asked impulsively, with her fathomless 
eyes searching his: “But why do you 
say that? What do you mean? What 
reward can you hope for, Mr. Sterling, 
from befriending me in such trouble as 
this ?” 

“No reward.” Sterling smiled 
faintly. ‘True friendship, Miss Ham- 
lin, is above seeking a reward, and is 
quickest to respond in adversity and 


trouble. Sit down. I want to talk 
with you.” 

“Not yet.” Nan drew herself up 
and held out both hands. “Look at 


them,” she said with more feeling. “If 
there were blood on them I would not 
offer them to ygu, Mr. Sterling, of all 
men.” Then she came nearer to him, 
with a flood of red dispelling her pale- 
ness, and put both hands into his. 

“Good enough!” said Sterling. It 
was all he could say. His nerves went 
into a riot. She seemed nearer to him 
than he ever had dreamed she 
would be. 

“T’ll sit down, now, and talk with 
you,” Nan told him, drawing away to 
take a chair. “TI need aid and advice, 
Heaven knows, and I would rather 
have yours than that of any man I 
know, Mr. Sterling, after what you 
have said to me. I’m in wrong, as they 
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say in slang, and I can’t see for the 
life of me how I’m to be pulled out.” 

Dave Sterling laughed. Her volatile 
and impulsive temperament amused 
him. It was her frank and free aban- 
don, as well as her beauty and deeper 
womanly nature, that had made her 
universally popular. Dave took a chair 
near her and spread his broad, pow- 
erful hands on his knees. There was 
another side to his nature also. There 
was that in him—she knew it, now— 
that would throttle Chief Rohan and 
tear down prison walls with tooth and 
nail—for her sake. 

“We may find a way if we work to- 
gether, Miss Hamlin,” he replied more 
seriously, “‘Let’s find out where we 
are at. Let’s start right, too, by agree- 
ing that you know nothing about the 
murder, and that you finally told Rohan 
the truth.” 

“But I didn’t!” said Nan, laughing 
hysterically. “Pardon me! I can’t 
help laughing. It seems so absurd that 
[ am arrested for murder. It’s like a 
dream, a nightmare. Lord, I hope I'll 
soon wake up and find it one. I didn’t 
tell Rohan the truth, Mr. Sterling. 
That’s the worst of it. I just 
couldn’t 

“Stop a moment.” Sterling leaned 
nearer and checked her. ‘You are very 
nervous. Try to be calm and realize 
your situation. It may be more serious 
than you think. Circumstantial evi- 
dence has convicted many innocent per- 
sons. If I am to pull you out, as you 
put it, I must know the exact truth 
as far as you are concerned.” 

“PH tell you,” Nan said quickly, 
turning pale again when he impressed 
it upon her so gravely. “I told Rohan 
the truth, Mr. Sterling, about why I 
first evaded him and why I entered 
\ I had no other motive 





Vane’s room. 

nD doing either.’ 
“We're all right up to that point, 

then,” Dave told her. “What was Vane 

doing when you entered? Did you 


papi. 
214DS 
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close the door?” He recalled what 
Janet Gurney had said. 

“T did,” Nan said. “But only so | 
could not be seen by any one who 
might mention it to Clara. Mortie 
Vane was smoking a cigarette. He 
put it in a tray on the table and rose 
to meet me. He appeared very 
friendly. I shook hands with him 
and i 

“One moment. 
gloves?” 

“T had not put them on,” said Nan. 
“They were in,a pocket of my cape, 
which I tossed on a chair after enter 
ing. I had my hat in my left hand, 
however, as [ have said, and I know 
that the pin was in it then.” 

“Vane rose to meet you,” said Ste: 
ling. “What followed?” 

“T shook hands with him and told 
him why | came in. I wished him 
good luck and happiness, and remarked 
that we had not met recently. He said 
he regretted it, that I was the one per 





Were you wearing 


son whom he most longed to meet, and 


he retained my hand in both of his. | 
tried vainly to release it,” said Nat 
with lips quivering. “I did not like 
the expression in his eyes. They had 
an abnormal glitter. They were widely 
dilated and looked terribly queer.” 

“As if he had been drinking?” Ster- 
ling asked, 

“No, no, not that,” Nan said quickly. 
“I know he had not been drinking. 
But he held my hand and, in spite 
of my efforts, drew me nearer to him. 
I was only amazed at first, and then 
horrified.” 

“You mean?” 

“He suddenly told me in fierce whis- 
pers that he wished Clara was out of 
his way, that I was the girl he really 
loved, the girl he had always wanted, 
the girl he must have; and then—oh, 
the shame of it!” she cried, ghastly and 
shuddering. ‘‘He seized me in his 
arms and kissed me. 
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“It gave me strength to free myself. 
I did not scream. I did not upbraid 
him. I thought only of hiding his out- 
rageous conduct frem Clara. I seized 
my cape from air and hurried 
from the room, leaving him laughing 
at me, laughing as if his hideous insult 
was ¢ x a joke. Oh, the shame of it! 
The sickening s! 

“Hush!” Sterling gently 
agitated girl. His stern, white face 
showed how deeply he was affected by 
“T appreciate your feelings 








1me——”’ 


her story. 


he told her. “It was a base and cow- 
ardly affront. Say no more about it. 
It must have been then that your lace 
leeve was torn and your arm scratched 


with the hatpin.” 


"M€S,.S vip Nan said more calmly. 
“But I did 1 feel it, or discover it 
until Rohan saw it. I was so indignant 
and enraged, and yet so anxious to 


ticed noth- 
cratch of a pin. I 
and hid my feelings 


from Clara, 
1 


ing as trivial as a 


hide it 
went to her room 
as best I could.” 
“And = when 
whether anything 
curred——” 
“IT could 
claimed, shuddering. a | 
nothing was involved in it. 
then know that 
dered. I knew 
“T see.” 
“Rohan led 1 


Rohan asked you 
unexpected had oc- 


Nan 
supposed 
I did not 
Vane been mur- 
that he was dead.” 


not tell him!” ex- 


had 


only 


I i¢ 
denials before telling me of the crime 
Nan went on. “Even after you in- 
formed me, Mr told me 


Sterling, and 
he was killed with a hatpin, |] 
¢ oe mine. And when he 
told : was and accused me of the 
crime, i n I] saw he was cenvinced of 
it and that anything I could say would 
not offset my repeated assertion that 
othing had occurred in the room, I 
Id not and would not, with the 
others fixed 
infamous 
y humilia- 


did not 
it was l 


just cou 
accusing eyes of so many 
upon me, tell him of 
conduct and my own sickenit 


V7 , 
Vanes 
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tion. I determined to wait, even though 
I was arrested, Mr. Sterling, rather 
than admit any more falsehoods and 
suffer further humiliation.” 





” 


it may prove to be all for 
Sterling told her. ‘Personally, 


the best, 


Miss 


ria iin, I believe every word you have 

said to me. Under the circumstances, 
‘8 . : . ae 5 

nevertheless, and in view of your misin- 


terpretations, 1 


t may not be easy to con- 


vince others. There is one sure 





of doing so, however, which is 
ferreting out tne re€ai assassin. As 


as you are 


he will fee ] 





comparatiy 
detection, and that sense of security 
may enable me to identify him with 
less difficu Ity.” 
“Oh, I hope so!” Nan said t] 


‘I can endu re arrest and im npr sonment 
Mr. Sterling, in that case. 

“Ty vil see that your imprisonment is 
jade as tolerable and brief as pos- 
sit le,’ Sterling assured her. ‘Now, 


’ 


Miss ine I want you to answer a 
few questions. Did you see Doctor 
Ze Pg leave Vane's room?” 


“I did not. I saw no one in the 


cautious 
and enterin 


‘Were observably 
stealthy when approaching 
the room?” 

“I don’t think 
at the question. 
around to learn 
to be seen.” 

oy were the 


you 





Nan wondered 
“IT merely glanced 
whether I was likely 


You re about three min- 
ites °” 
Less, Mr. 


“Not longer. Sterling, if 


anything.” 
necktie 
his hair and garments 
ordered when he 
you:” 


Was Vane’s unknotted 


somewhat dis 


struggled to k 


“I am not sure, but I think it quite 
probable,” Nan fought 
desperately 


admitted ay) 
to free myself. 


tS 


whethe 


from his 


“I mere 


those 


want to learn 


conditions resulted 
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struggle with you, or with his assail- 
ant,’ Sterling explained. ‘The latter 
evidently found your hatpin on the 
floor. It must have been forced from 
the hat, probably when your arm was 
scratched. Did you close the door 
when you hurried out?” 

“T did,” Nan told him. “I feared he 
might go even so far as to follow me. 
Really, Mr. Sterling, he appeared al- 
most like a madman.” 

“IT heard this evening that he re- 
cently has seemed a bit queer,” Ster- 
ling informed her. “I don’t know to 
what extent, however, nor how much 
truth there is in it. I must ask Doctor 
Zeigler about it.” 

“He should be able to tell you. They 
have been close friends for many 
years.” 

“{ think that is all.” Sterling 
glanced at a clock on the mantel. “I 
regret more than I can tell you, Miss 
Hamlin, that I am compelled to take 
you to headquarters. I am strongly 
tempted not to do so, but to disobey 
orders and let you remain right here.” 

“No, no, not for the world!” Nan 
She leaned nearer to him 
impulsively and placed her hand on his. 
‘l would not let you do wrong for my 
sake. It is enough that I have made 
uch serious mistakes. But you have 
lifted a great burden from me, Mr. 
sterling, with your kindness and con- 
fidence in me,” she added gratefully, 
with a light in her eyes he loved to 
remember. “I never can thank you 
enough, never can repay you. I know 
you will do all you can to free me from 

Ispicion.” 

“IT surely will,” Sterling told her. 
“In the meantime, Miss Hamlin, make 
no explanation to others. It may be 


prote sted. 


an advantage to me if the real culprit 
ks that you alone are suspected. 





lake it from me, however, I'll dig out 
ic truth and put this crime where it 
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CHAPTER Y\. 
DOCTOR ZEIGLER’S OPINION. 


HAT night Dave Sterling did not 
sleep. He sat alone in his private 
othice in police headquarters, and, under 
the stimulus of a well-filled pipe, to say 
nothing of personal sentiments, he sub 
jected the mystifying case to the opera- 
tion of his mental nutcracker. That 
the nut must be cracked, the murder 
put where it belonged, the assassin 
identified, and the motive discovered, 
if he was to vindicate Nancy Hamlin 
and clear her of suspicion—all was 
very obvious to him. 

“Who could have done it, or whé 
had any motive?’ he asked himself. 
“Vane was a bachelor with independent 
means and no business connections. 
There seems to be no commercial in- 
terest involved in the case. He has no 
near relatives who individually would 
benefit from his death to an extent 
making murder worth while, nor does 
it appear that any of them was present 
He has lived a bit fast, hitting the high 
spots at times, but I never heard of his 
incurring enmity or of being seriously 
involved. Where the deuce, then, am | 
to look for a motive? 

“Assuming that a consistent one can- 
not be found, therefore, how about the 
circumstances? Doctor Zeigler, his 
most intimate friend, left him only ten 
minutes before the murder was discov- 
ered. Nan Hamlin must have entered 
almost immediately, acco:ding to Janet 
Gurney. She spent about three minutes 
in Vane’s room. Who, then, during 
the remaining seven minutes, was in 
a position to enter and kiili him? Ii 
must have been some one already in 
the house and probably on that floor, 
the only window in the room being 
closed and locked when I entered al- 
most immediately after the body was 
found by Mrs. Carroll. Seven minutes! 
That’s a very short time in which to 
do such a deed, and with no other 
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weapon than a hatpin found in the 
room by chance. 

‘That, by Jove, brings up another 
point,” Sterling continued to reason. 
“There may have been some other evi- 
dences in the something over- 
looked because of Rohan’s speedy con- 
Nan Hamlin was the cul- 
prit and his haste to build up a cinch 
case against her. No very careful 
earch was made. It’s long odds, too, 
that Rehan did not look for anything 

arresting her. Anything 
have been there, then, will 
ained there unless discovered 

J guess my best move will 
inspection by 





room, 


iction that 


more aite: 
that may 


be to make a thorough 


dayhght. Ill not have to wait long 
fo iat 
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The gray of dawn was in the east 
the chill of the early June morning in 
the . when Detective Sterling again 
appro: hed the Carroll residence, soon 
after tour o'clock. The spacious park 
was deserted. Phe brauaiel grounds 
showed signs of the throng of the night 
before. Sterling viewed the ra tee 


mansion a bit sharply while walking up 
veranda 
man 
ler discus- 
his room, 





the gravel driveway, the side 
on which he was seated when the 


now cold in death was un 
sion, the closed window of 
massive porte- 
t end of the ve- 
randa. He could see no sign of life 
but a servant opened the door 
as he came up the steps, and he found 
Doctor Zeigler putting on his hat and 
gloves in the hall 

“Still here, eh?” Sterling queried. 

‘Yes.”. The physician joined him 


and the rise of the 


cochére near the rear 








without taking his hat 1 the waiting 
servant Miss Carroll has been hys- 
terical intervals all night. I have 


felt that I should not leave her,” he 
explained grave “She ne is more 
iim, and I am going home. I’ve not 


had a wink of sleep.” 
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“Don’t 


“Nor I,” Sterling told him. 
let me detain you.” 

“You're not. I’m in no rush. Why 
have you returned?” Doctor Zeigler 
eyed him a bit sharply 

“To report to Rohan and- 

“Chief Rohan has gone,” said the 
physician. ‘‘The coroner also has come 
and gone. He ordered the body r: 
moved to Sibley’s undertaking room: 
for an autopsy. Miss Carroll was ter- 
ribly opposed to it, but I insisted ti 
one must be performed. The law 
quires it, also, under the cirew 
stances. e 

“Why did you insist upon it, then?” 


Sterling inquired. “For any special 





reason?” 

‘Only to learn whether there was 
any ulterior cause for Vane’s death 
Doctor Zeigler replied. “He was 
lear old friend of mine. Two men were 
seldom more fond of each other. If 


there is any unsuspected cause an 
autopsy may reveal it, and J insisted 
that one must be held. 


“Have you any reason for thinking 


there may be an unsuspected cause: 
ling questioned. 

definite reason,” Doctor Zeig! 
said quickly. “They sometimes exist, 
nevertheless, and I want to feel sur 
Besides, under the circumstances 
He broke off short and glanced at ths 
servant. “Haag my hat on the rack,” 
he said curtly. “I will not leave just 
into the library, Sterling, 
for a few minutes. I’m averse to ha. 
ing servants listening. One already } 
gone.” 

“Gone from here?’ Sterling ask: 
him with some surprise, as he followe 
him into the library. ‘‘Whom do ycu 
mean?” 

janet surney. 
whom Roh 

Why has she gone?” 
“Because Mr. Carrol] rebuked her 











yet. — ( iene 


She’s the maid 


an estioned.”’ 
an quesnioned. 


for stating that Nan Hamlin appeared 
cautious and stealthy when entering 
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Vane’s room. He doesn’t believe it. 
The maid resented it and left at once. 
She lives somewhere in town.” 

“T see.” Sterling’s brows knit sus- 
piciously. He thought there might be 
other reasons for her sudden departure. 
“Has Vane’s body been taken away?” 

“Yes. Sibley removed it more than 
an hour ago.” 

“Why did you come into the library? 
Have you anything special to say?” 

“T want to know just what you think 
of this case,’’ Doctor Zeigler said ear- 
nestly. ‘‘We are good friends and you 
know you can safely be confidential. J 
have known Nan Hamlin for years. 1 
really cannot believe that she killed 
Mortie Vane.” 

“There is considerable evidence of 
it,” Sterling told him. ‘Do you stispect 
any one else?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“What do you believe, then?” 

“He may have committed suicide.” 

“You didn’t express that opinion last 
night. How would you account for his 
unknotted necktie and for his disor- 
dered hair and garments, which pointed 
plainly to a struggle?” 

“It may have been his death struggle. 
He may have killed himself in a sudden 
frenzy, causing the conditions men- 
tioned,” Doctor Zeigler forcibly 
argued. 

“What would have caused the 
frenzy?” Sterling demanded. “Have 
you ever detected anything queer in 
his conduct ?” 

“No, no, certainly not,” Zeigler said 
quickly. “Nothing of that kind. Put 
that idea out of your head. But sud- 
den mental frenzy is often unaccount- 
able. I’m a brain specialist. I know 
what I’m talking about.” 

“That theory is hardly tenable, 
though, in view of the very convincing 
evidence and many incriminating cir 
cumstances,” Sterling pointed out. “‘It 
really hasn’t feet to stand on.” 

“Tl don’t believe, nevertheless, that 
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Nan Hamlin killed him,” Doctor Zeig- 
ler still insisted. “There is another 
point, Sterling, which you and Chief 
Rohan have overlooked. Would she, if 
guilty, have left her hatpin in the 
room? Certainly not,” he deciared 
with some vehemence. “She would 
have known that it must be found and 
its owner identified.” 

“Very well argued, Zeigler.” Ster- 
ling eyed him more intently. “But 
don’t think for a moment that I have 
overlooked it,” he dryly added. “I’ve 
had it in mind from the first. It’ 
a point in her favor, of course, but 
only a minor point. She may, in her 
excitement, have thought she had the 
head of the broken pin when she left 
the room. Even if she afterward 
missed it she wouldn’t have dared to 
return to get it,” Sterling argued, not 
then inclined to confide his true 
opinion, 

“IT don’t agree with you.” Zeigler 
frowned and shook his head. “l*ur 
thermore, would she have left that 
blood on her arm and sleeve? Cer 
tainly not!” 

“She did not know it was there, 
Sterling told him. “Her face convinced 
me of that when Rohan discovered it. 
She could not have feigned such an 
expression of mingled astonishment, 
horror, and dismay. I’m afraid, Zeig 
ler, that the case as a whole looks 
very bad for her. We may, of course, 
make other discoveries later,” he added, 
rising. 

Doctor Zeigler returned with him to 
the hall. He looked pale, haggard, and 
weary after his sleepless night and it: 
distressing circumstances. He took hi 
hat from the rack, then turned again to 
the detective. 

“Chief Rohan is not here,’ 
peated. “Are you going?” 

“Not yet,” said Sterling. 

“Why do you remain?” 

“T want to talk with Mr. Carrol! and 
have a look at the scene by daylight. 


’ 


he re- 








There may have been something over- 
looked.” 

“Possibly.” Doctor Zeigler hesita- 
ted, then laid his hand on the doorknob. 
“Let me know if you discover anything 
favorable to Miss Hamlin,” he re- 
quested. “I feel very anxious about 
her.” 

“T certainly will, Zeigler, if there is 
any decided change in her favor,” 
Sterling assured him, and the physician 
bowed gravely and departed. ‘‘Where 
is Mr. Carroll?’ added the detective, 
turning to the servant still waiting in 
the hall. 

“All of the family are resting, sir, 
she told him. 

“Don’t disturb them. I merely want 
to visit Mr. Vane’s room once more. 
You'll not be needed. I will go up 
alone.” 


” 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE GIRL 


DETECTIVE STERLING had only 

one reason for hiding his opinion 
from Doctor Herman Zeigler, the same 
he already had mentioned to Nan Ham- 
lin. He had only one motive, too, in 
again visiting the scene of the crime, 
and he did not pause for an answer 
from the waiting servant. He hurried 
up to the room in which the murder 
had been committed. He saw at once 
that it had not been put in order. The 
bed, the drawn curtain and the closed 
window, the ashes, and the dead ciga- 
rette in a tray on the table—all re- 
mained as he had seen them the night 
before. 

“Just as I surmised,” he said to him- 
self. ‘‘Rohan felt so sure he had set 
up his case that he did not seek addi- 
tional evidence. Evidently, too, the 


WHO LEFT. 


coroner also was convinced of Miss 
Hamlin’s guilt. I must find some way 
to set them right, by Jove, if I’m to 


pull that dear girl out of the fire and 
lake good my promise.” 
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Sterling raised the curtain and let in 
the gray light of the early morning. 
Two feet below the window was the 
shghtly sloping roof of the side ve- 
randa, with a massive ornamental 
balustrade extending to the somewhat 
higher roof of the porte-cochére. 

“This window could have been ap- 
proached in the darkness. That railing 
would have hidden one from view from 
the driveway,” Sterling reasoned, gaz- 
ing out at it briefly. ‘But even if the 
assassin entered this way, assuming 
that the window then was open, how 
could he have fled the same way and 
left the window locked? No one els¢ 
could have locked it, for Zeigler and 
I were here almost immediately afte1 
Mrs. Carroll screamed. Nor could he 
have left the room within two or three 
minutes, for several persons then wert 
in the hall and on the stairs. 

“Furthermore, why was he not seen 
by the Macy girls after they saw Nan 
Hamlin? He might have stolen out a 
moment or two later, perhaps, and got 
away unseen, but why did he make it 


a point to lock the window? What 
would that get him?’ Why take time 
for it when immediate escape must 


have been imperative? I’m blessed if 
J can fathom it.” 

Sterling took out his lens and exam- 
ined the lock. On the glass pane 
directly. back of it were three finger 
prints, but all were much too blurred 
to be of any value for identification 
They were more like faint smudges on 
the otherwise perfectly clean pane, as 
if some one had groped hurriedly + 
find the lock, and their width showed 
plainly that they were not the fingers 
of a woman. 

“Too broad, much too broad,” Ster- 
ling muttered. “Vane’s perhaps, but 
surely not those of a chambermaid. 
This window was locked by a man, and 
I'd like to know just when it was done 
and who did it.” 

Moving back from the 


window, 
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Sterling then began an inspection of the 
carpet and rugs. He could find no trace 
of footprints. The somewhat wrinkled 
condition of the rugs appeared to have 
been caused by the several persons 
who had been there since the murder 
was discovered. While replacing one 
of them, however, a metallic gleam 
from something under the edge of it 
caught the detective’s eye. 

He picked up a slender piece of pol- 
ished steel about half an inch long and 
sharply pointed. It was so deeply im- 
bedded in the meshes of the carpet that 
he could remove it only with some little 
difficulty, and it very naturally had not 
been observed by others less bent upon 
making such discoveries. 

“By Jove, here’s a find!” Sterling’s 
eyes lighted for a moment. “But how 
came it here and what the deuce is it?” 
he asked himself. “It has been recently 
broken from something and is nearly 
as sharp as an ice pick. It’s too highly 
polished for that, however, and the 
point of the hatpin was not missing. 
It’s larger than that, too, and it’s more 
like the point of a bodkin, or stiletto, 
such as women use for making eyelet 
holes. It must have some bearing on 
the crime, by Jove.” 

Sterling put the slender piece of 
steel in his notebook. He could find 
nothing else of significance in the room, 
and he stepped out onto the veranda 
roof to make a closer inspection. He 
could fird no footprints on its hard 
surface. He discovered, however, that 
the dust on the narrow strip of putty 
at the base of the lower panes of the 
window recently had been disturbed. 
Several small, well-defined spots at 
nearly regular intervals showed plainly 
that the finger tips of some one had 
closed the window—from the outside. 

The detective’s brows {nit ominously 
when he went a step farther. He drew 


back and noted that the roof was ac- 
cessible from several other windows, 
the side one of a front room and those 
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of two or more rooms back of that in 
which the crime had been committed. 

“The front room is the one from 
which Miss Hamlin came just before 
Rohan questioned her,” he said to him- 
self. ‘‘That’s Clara Carroll’s room, 
then, and the only one in that direc- 
tion from which a man could reach 
this roof, unless he came down a rope 
from the floor above.” 

Sterling turned in the opposite direc- 
tion and examined the other windows. 
All were closed and the shades drawn 
down, except the last, which was di- 
rectly above the roof of the porte- 
cochere. He peered in cautiously and 
discovered a small bathroom adjoining 
a bedroom. He could hear no sound 
from within, however, nor find any evi- 
dence that a person had recently been 
in or out through the window, as was 
the case with the others, and he then 
returned through Vane’s room, where 
he rang for the servant and waited 
in the hall until she joined him. 

“Who occupies this room back of the 
one in which Vane was killed?” he 
asked, pointing to the closed door. 

“Miss Marvin, sir, from New York,” 
said the servant. “She was Miss 
Clara’s chum in college.” 

“The one back of it?” 
tersely questioned. 

“Two nieces of Mr. Carroll, sir, 
from Albany. They came here to the 
wedding.” 

“And the room beyond the side stair- 
way ?”’ <a 

“That’s the room Doctor Zeigler had 
last evening.” 

“Who have the rooms above?” 

“Only the servants are on that floor.” 

“Which room did Janet Gurney oc- 
cupy ?” 

“The one over Mr. Vane’s, sir. But 
she’s not here now,” the servant quickly 
added. ‘She left last evening.” 

“Do you kné6w where I can find 


Sterling 


= 


her? 
“T think she’s with her brother. She 
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always lives with him when she’s not 
in service. His name is Wilham 
Gurney, but I don’t know where he 
lives.” 

“William Gurney, eh?’ Sterling’s 
lips took a threatening downward slant. 
“I know him. I guess I can find Bill 
Gurney, all right, if I want him. That’s 
all,” he abruptly added, as he started 
down the side stairway to leave the 
house. 

Detective Sterling knew him, indeed, 
this brother of Janet Gurney, as did 
every man on the force. He was 
known as a bad egg, a man capable of 
almost any kind of knavery, yet so 
exceedingly crafty and elusive that he 
invariably had escaped detection and 
arrest for crimes the police were mor- 
ally sure he had committed. Every 
man on the force was out to round him 
up red-handed, if possible, as Sterling 
himself had commanded, and _ the 
chief’s assistant was not slow to decide 
that Janet Gurney very likely had a 
streak of the same crafty and vicious 
nature, 

Dave Sterling did net fall over him- 
self, however, in his haste to verify a 
theory he had based upon the discov- 
eries made that morning. It was not 
till early evening, in fact, as dusk was 
deepening into darkness, when he rang 
the bell of an inferior wooden dwelling 
on the river front, where Bill Gurney 
lived for the most part alone when his 
sister was absent. Ii was he who an- 
swered the bell; a tall, pallid man of 
thirty, thin-lipped, and with keen, nar- 
row eyes, which took on a sinister 
gleam the instant he saw his visitor. 

“Hello, Gurney,” Sterling said care- 
lessly. “Can the scowl. IJ’m not here 
after you.” 

“Whether you are or not I’ve got no 
love for you,” Gurney told him with 
coldness, “I’ve not forgotten 
you tried to frame me up for that Mor- 
tenson break. You knew IJ had no hand 
I know nothing about it.” 
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“What you don’t know won't hurt 
you,” Sterling retorted. “Where’s 
your sister? She’s quit the Carroll 
place, I’m told, and 1 want to question 
her about that murder.” 

“She don’t know anything about it. 

“She knows more than you, Bill, at 
all events.” Sterling entered the nar- 
row hall. “Let her speak for herself. 
Vhere is she?” 

“In the kitchen,” 
with lowering gaze at him. 
Way.” 

Sterling already was on his way. He 
strode through a lighted dining room 
and into the kitchen, where only an oil 
lamp was burning in a bracket on the 
wall, and where Jane Gurney then was 
washing the supper dishes. She evi- 
dently had heard what was said at the 
door, for she was quite pale and was 
frowning suspiciously when she turned 
from the wooden sink to dry her hands 

“Well, what have you on your mind 
this evening, Jane?” Sterling at once 
inquired while taking the nearest chair 

“There’s nothing on my mind,” Janet 
told him. 

“A total blank, eh? You don’t know 
a thing, then, that’s worth knowing *" 

“T know ‘enough to keep my eyes 
open and my mouth shut,” Janet said 
pertly. “I’ve always known that 
much.” 

“You didn’t last evening,” Sterling 
said dryly. “You used both so freely 
that you lost your job. Why did you 
tell Rohan that Nan Hamlin was cau- 
tious and stealthy when going to Vane’s 
room ?” 

“She was,” Janet quickly asserted 
“IT told Rohan what I saw and ho 
it looked to me.” 

“You also stated that you saw Doctor 
Zeigler go to his own room.” 

“I did see him.” 

“You then went to your room to get 
a handkerchief, you said, and that you 
saw Miss Hamlin when you were re- 
back stairs.” 
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“That’s just what I said.” Janet 
nodded defiantly. “It’s just what I 
did, too.” 

“Do you mean to tell me that you 
had had no handkerchief all the while 
you were engaged on that floor?” Ster- 
ling sternly questioned. 

“IT haven't said that.” The girl’s sal- 
low face flushed quickly, but she hesi- 
tated only the fraction of a second. 
“Sure 1 had a handkerchief,” she de- 
cared, frowning. ‘But it was soiled. 
] went to get a fresh one and a 

“Wait!” Sterling eyed her sharply. 
“Was your room lighted?” 

“No. I didn’t need a light to find a 
handkerchief. Besides, the curtain was 
raised and the window open. I could 
see well enough to find one.” 





“What else did you see?” Sterling 
asked bluntly. 
“What else?’ Janet turned pale 


She hesitated with a gleam of 
“What do you 
“T don’t un- 


again. 
resentment in her eyes. 
mean?’ she asked curtly. 
derstand you.” 

“You know what I mean, all right,” 
Sterling sternly told her. “Your face 
shows it. What else did you seer” he 
repeated. “You looked out of the win- 


dow, didn’t you?’ 
“No, I didn’t.” Janet denied it 
sharply. “I didn’t go near the window. 


1 saw nothing at all, as far as that 
goes. I got the handkerchief and re- 
turned at once down the back stairs. 


J 


“You're not telling me the truth,” 
said Sterling. “I’ve got that crime and 
the circumstances surrounding it fig- 
red down to minutes and seconds. 
Only ten minutes passed from the time 
Zeigler left Vane’s room till the latter 
is found dead there. We know he 
had been dead four or five minutes, 
least, and Nan Hamlin was seen 
eaving the room about two minutes 


before.’ 


“I know when I saw her,” Janet in- 
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sisted. “What’s that got to do with 
it?” 

“This!” Sterling sharply told her. 
“She must have gone there almost im- 
mediately after Zeigler left. She ad- 
mits She was there about three minut<-. 
She must have been ascending the sic: 
stairs, therefore, when Zeigler vw 
into his room. You could not possibly 
have gone up to your room on the 
floor above, found a handkerchief in the 
darkness, and then returned down 
back stairs in time to have seen her,” 
Sterling forcibly pointed out. It 
would have been an utter impossibility. 
I’ve looked the ground over and knoy, 
what I’m talking about. It was when 
you went up the back stairs, Janet 
Gurney, not when returning, that you 
saw Nan Hamlin entering 
room,” he sternly accused her. 

“Rats! There’s nothing in. that,’ 
protested Janet. She very pale 
nevertheless, but her resentful eyes and 
darker frown showed plainly that sh: 
would not be intimidated, or make a1 
change in her statements. “I 
when J saw her,” she cried vehemently. 
“T’ve told you when, and I'll teil you 
nothing else. That goes, Mr. Ster- 
ling, and you can take it or leave it.” 

“Nothing goes with me but the 
truth.” 

“You'll get nothing else from me.” 

“In that case——” 

“You can that gruff stuff,’ Bill Gur 
ney interjected, lurching forward on 
the chair where he had been listening 
grimly. “That won’t get you anythi 
She’s handing it to you straight, Ster- 
ling, think what you like. It’s the sar 
she told me, and I’m dead. sure she 
wouldn't lie to me about it. 
to your story and don’t let the dick 
bluff you,” he commanded, 
sharply to the girl. “He has nothing on 
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turning 


you. He’s only. out to get you in 
wrong, as he’s been trying to get me. 
But he can’t do it,” he declared with 
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a defiant glare at the detective. 
stick to your story, Jane.” 

“Sure, Bill, I’ll stick,” she cried, 
nodding energetically. “Why wouldn’t 
I stick? It’s the truth.” 

Detective Sterling glanced from one 
to the other. He decided not to argue 
the point. He now knew that he was 
right, nevertheless, and he smiled a bit 
grimly and took his hat from the table. 

“We'll let it go that way, then, for 
the present,” he toid them, rising. “But 
sooner or later, Miss Gurney, you'll 
come across with the truth. Not that 
I suspect you of the murder, mind you, 
or that you had any hand in it. I have 
no such idea.” 

“Why would you have?” Janet asked 
him saucily with a sneer of contempt 
on her thin lips. “You’d be a bone- 
head, for fair, if you had that hunch.” 

“T have a hunch, nevertheless, that 
Nan Hamlin did not kill Vane,” Ster- 
ling said more impressively. “Every 
one else thinks so, and I may be wrong. 
I’m working on my theory alone until 
I can make sure of it, and I thought 
you might aid me. It seems you can’t. 
That’s all, then. As for you, Gurney, 
take a tip from me,” he added with 
an ominous change of tone. “You go 
straight or I'll get you. You can 
gamble your bank roll on that.” 

“Get nothing!’ Gurney retorted. 
“You might get a cold, Sterling, or the 
measles, but not Bill Gurney— 
never!” he predicted, smiling derisively. 
“Never in this world.” 

“Wait and see,” Sterling told him, as 
he turned and strode out of the house. 

Gurney’s smile vanished on the in- 
stant. There leaped to his pallid face 
a look of almost fiendish ferocity, 
hatred, and vicious determination. He 
darted through the hall and into a dark 
front room, from a window in which 
he could see the way the detective was 
going. Then back to the kitchen he 
sped, as if the devil in him was let 
loose; here he seized from a cupboard 
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a dark disguise and an automatic pistol 
and thrust both into his pocket. 

“What are you getting, Bill?” Janet 
Gurney, staring at him, was turning 
ghastly with increasing alarm. “What 
did you take from the cupboard? 
Where are you going?” 

“Going?” Gurney swung round with 
a wolfish snarl. “I’m going after that 
dick. I’m going to get him. I'm 
goin “i 

“No, no, not that!” Janet darted 
nearer and grasped him with both 
hands when he seized his cap from a 
peg in the wall. “Don’t do that—not 
that, Bill! Listen to me. Bill i 

“Silence!” Gurney took a viselike 
grip on her wrists while she tried with 
frantic efforts to detain him. “Can 
that sort of Chatter. Let me go, you 
fool,” he said fiercely. “I must get 
him. That’s our only chance. He's 
got the right hunch, the hunch that wil 
queer our game—unless I put this over 
on him.” 

“Don’t do it, Bill! Don’t 4 

“But he’s working on it alone! You 
heard him.” Gurney appeared deaf to . 
her entreaty. There was murder in his 
eyes, hatred and fiendish determination 
in his voice. “I must get him before 
he tells others. That’s our only look 
in, our only chance for the coin. [i 
he puts others wise——” 

“Listen, Bill, listen to me!’ 
held him with a frantic grip. 
do it. I'll not let you do it. 
not 

“You'll do what I say,” 
fiercely told her. “We've got the 
chance of a lifetime. There’s a for 
tune in it for both of us. But we 
can’t get it from her—not from th 
skirt! She’s in for keeps unless——’’ 

“Bill, Bill, don’t do it! Don’t— 

“T will!’ Gurney vented a furious 
oath and tore the girl’s hands fron 
around his neck. “We can get it from 
the other. We can get it from hin 
all right, if I head off the dick. (Get 
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me, will he? I'll get him, instead, and 
— get all that’s coming to us. Let 
me go! Let me go, blast you, and 
a your mouth closed till I return!” 

He flung her from him with the last 
so violently that she fell to her knees 
on the floor, and then he darted out 
like a madman through the kitchen 
door and into the gloom of a small back 
He paused there only briefly in 
the darkness to put on his disguise 
Then he stole out through a narrow 
alley, making sure he was not seen 
emerging to the dismal street, and in 
another moment he away in 
suit of the departing detec- 
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CHAPTER VII. 
CONVERGING FORCES. 
AVE STERLING had stopped in a 
drug store on an opposite corner 





to a cigar. His interview with 
Jane eee was reflected in an ex- 
pression of ominous import in his 


irc = eyes. He boarded a cross- 
town trolley car five minutes later, tak- 
ing one of the rear seats—but he had 
no eye for a bearded man on the back 
terling left the car near the most 
attractive residential precinct, where a 


short walk through Vance Avenue 
brought him to his destination, the 


heme of Doctor Herman Zeigler. It 
\ very elegant residence with spa- 


VaS a 


cious, well-kept grounds, with a garage 

the rear, and beyond it a low but 
quite artistic cement edifice in which 
were his office and library of medical 


Looks, his ine room, and in a 
a finely equipped chemi- 


where he spent much of 


semibasement 
cal labora ate ry 


side entrance to the grounds, 


here a gravel walk led to the door of 
the physician’s office, Sterling threw 
away the stub of his cigar. The office 
was brightly lighted, but the roller 


nades were c drawn. The detec- 
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tive’s ring was answered almost imme- 
diately, however, by Doctor Zeigler 
himself, wearing a loose linen jacket 
and a silk neghigee shirt. If he was sur- 
prised at seeing the detective no sign 
of it appeared in his fine, impressive 
face. 

“Ah, Sterling, is it you?’ he sad 
pleasantly. “I wondered 


1, ° 
wno Was 


calling after my office hours. Ver 
glad to see you. Come in.” 
“I was in this neighborhood, doctor, 


so ] thought I would keep my promise,” 
Sterling told him, as he followed 

into the handsomely furnished office. 
“You requested me to inform you, you 
remember, if Z made any discoveries 
favorable to Nancy Hamlin.” 

“Yes, indeed !” Doctor Zeigler “ 
him more intently. “I infer, then, tha 
you have made some.’ 

“T think so.” 
I’m glad to hear it,” said 
“You must tell me all 


3y Jove 
the physician. 


you have learned. I have felt from 
the first, Sterling, that—but let’s go 


down to the laboratory. It’s much 
cooler than my office since the lights 
went on, and we can get a breath of 
the evening air through the rear door. 
Will you smoke a cigar?” 

“No, I thank you,” Sterling declined. 
“IT have just finished one. But we'll 
go to the laboratory, if you prefer.” 

“It will preclude interruptions, al 
Sickness has no respect for a physi- 
cian’s office hours, you know,” he 
added, smiling faintly. “This way, 
Sterling.” 

He switched on the light in a sta 
way and in the basement, then extin 
guished that in the office, and the detec 
tive followed him down to the labora 
tory. It was a long room with shelved 
walls, filled l 


<0, 


with countless bottles and 
the paraphernalia required by a student 
of chemistry and medicine. A long, 
zine-covered table occupied one side of 
the room, retorts, test 


bristling with 
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tubes, Bunsen burners, and other nec- 
essary articles. 

Directly opposite, and nearly midway 
of the room was a square table, on 
which were several “medical books, 
some writing materials, and a telephone. 
In the rear wall was a door which the 
physician hastened to open, revealing 
a rise of three stone steps to the rear 
part of the estate, then shrouded in 
the gloom of night. 

“Now we're all right,” he remarked, 
returning and pointing to chairs near 
the square table. “We'll find it more 
comfortable. Sit down, Sterling, and 
tell me what you have learned.” 

“Thank you.” Sterling took the 
chair indicated, but lurched forward 
quickly with a growl and drew a re: 
volver from his hip pocket. “Deuce 
take the gun!” he exclaimed. “I in- 
variably sit flat upon it. Some day 
you'll have me on your operating table 
with a bullet in my hip, I expect.” 

“Goodness! I hope not.” 

“Let it lie there while I’m here,” 
Sterling added, leaning forward to 
place the weapon on the table. 

[f Doctor Zeigler apprehended any 
sinister motive in this it was not very 
apparent. He laughed a bit nervously, 
nevertheless, as he took the opposite 
chair. 

“[ hope not, Sterling surely,” he re- 
peated. “As I was saying before we 
came down, I have not believed from 
the first that Nancy Hamlin killed 
Mortie Vane. I now feel reasonably 
sure, in fact, that he committed sui- 
cide.” 

“Have you any special reason for 
it?” Sterling inquired, settling back in 





his chair. 


“Yes. The autopsy performed to 


day revealed one very astonishing and 
significant fact,” Doctor Zeigler briefly 
explained. ‘“Vane’s brain was in an 
abnormal and unhealthy condition. 
Disintegration of some of the tissues 
was in progress. I think I can safely 
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say, Sterling, that within three months 
he would have died of softening of 
the brain, or some more rapid form 
of acute mania. Doctor Gill, the cor 
oner, whom [ assisted in the autopsy, 
is of the same opinion.” 

“Anything more?” Sterling blandly 
inquired. 

“What do 
more ?”’ 

“Have you come to any other con- 
clusion?” 

“T now feel quite positive of what I 
told you this morning, that Vane killed 
himself in a sudden ungovernable men- 
tal frenzy,” said the physician confi 
dently. “Just what induced it, how 
ever, whether excitement over his ap 
proaching marriage or some wholly 
unsuspected cause, and just why Nan 
Hamlin’s hatpin happened to be there, 
providing him with a weapon and in 
volving her so seriously in the case, 
are points which I cannot 
That it was a case of suicide, however, 
[ really have not a doubt.” 


you ~mean, anything 


explaii 


“The opinion of two physicians or 
dinarily ought to be worth something,” 
Sterling said a bit dryly. “But in this 
case both are wrong.” 

“Wrong?” Doctor Zeigler echoed. 
His dark, expressive eyes settled with a 
fixed, searching scrutiny on the detec 
tive’s face. “You amaze me, Sterling. 
Why do you think we both are wrong?” 

“Because I know beyond any reason 
able doubt that Vane did not commit 
suicide. He was murdered, Docto: 
Zeigler—murdered!” 

“By Nancy Hamlin?” 


“No, not by Nancy Hamlin.” Ster 
ling’s voice hardened ominously. “He 


was murdered by another, by some man 
in the house, some man who had d: 

liberately planned the crime, some man 
with a very yellow streak in his nature 
—so yellow, Doctor Zeigler, that h: 
since has been skuiking for protection 
the innocent 


behind the skirts of 





























woman now under arrest for the mur- 
der.” 
“You amaze me,” Doctor 


peated. “On what do you 


Zeigler re- 
base that 


cpinion: 


On discoveries ] have made since 
ear orning. 
“De you mean—— 
“Just a moment, docte Sterling 
checked him more gravely. “I will teil 
ou precisely what I mean. Assuming 
, innocent, Mortie 


9d within six or seven 
minutes after she left his room. But 
er or leave that 
No sane man 
risk of being 


the stairs 


the assassin did not en 
room through the hall. 
I the 
‘coming uy 


taken 


would have 


seen by persons 


or emerging from other room No 
man bent upon murder would take such 
a chance.” 

“It would have been hazardous,” 


Doctor Zeiglei 


what othe: Way COU 


admitted. “But by 
‘ould he have en- 
tered > 
‘The only other way is through the 
° . . ed ie 
ve the roor 


window, which is just abe 

of the veranda.” 
“Pcohaw! How couid he have en- 
red so stealthily that Vane did not 


hear him in time to prevent the crime?” 
t ysic asked a bit derisively. 





“Don’t ask me to believe that. It is 
more improbable than the other.”’ 
contrary, Zeigler, that is 
y what the assassin did,” Ster- 
ling bluntly informed him. 
Is there any evidence of it?’ The 
phy: brows lowered slightly. 
ore I found recent finger marks 
outer They 
showed plainly that the window was 


closed last night from outside. In 


“On the 


pre isely 


: ’ 
cian § 


ash 
Sasi). 


in the dust on the 


other words, Doctor Zeigler, by some 
person then on the veranda roof,” 
Sterling pointedly added. 


veranda roof! Is it pos- 


bler” Not fer an instant had Doctor 
g gaze left the detec- 
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ing pale. The light through a green 
paper shade on the pendant electrie 
globe above the table was giving it a 
sallow, unnatural hue. He hesitated, 
then repeated with manifest incredu- 
lity: “On the veranda roof! Are you 
sure were mistaken? Those 


Sterling, may have been 





you not 

finger marks, 

left on the sash at some precious time. 
“No, no, Zeigler, 
“But it seems very improbable, in- 

deed, under such conditions as those 

of last evening,” the physician earnestly 

argued. “The man on the 

below, the stream of cars in the drive- 


I am not mistaken. 


1- 
veranda 
way, the many lights, the 
“Nothing doing, doctor.” 


es ay Ae, 
mm firmly and a bit coldly. 





Sterling 
... . = 1 
cnecsk ed j 
a 


about the conditions. ‘The 


roof.” 


I know all 
veranda 


then.” 


the 
“You are sure of it 
“Absolutely sure.” 

“] do not 
straightened up, 


Was On 


assassin 


t rtheless. 


beheve it. nev 


frowning and 


shaking his head. ‘What sane man 
who had just kilied another would 


delay his flight to close a window? He 
would be excited to give it a 
thought. What motive could he have 
had in closing it?” he demanded. 

“To make it appear that the window 
had not been used, Zeigler, and that he 
had entered and escaped through the 
hall in spite of the risks involved. He 
must reasoned, of course, that 
that would divert from the 
way he really had taken, which might 
possibly suggest his identity.” 

“His identity?” 

“Exactly.” 

Doctor Zeigier did not reply for a 
moment. The ghastly pallor that had 
settied on his fine, aristocratic face was 
the only outward sign of secret pertur- 
bation. He glanced at the revolver on 
the table. A momentary gleam in his 
eyes betrayed that it was ominously in- 
He seemed to wonder whether 
placed there with any sin- 

He hesitated, moving 
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have 
suspicion 
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slightly, as if tempted for an instant to 
reach out and seize it. He turned, in- 
stead, and again gazed intently at the 
detective. 

“I don’t quite understand you, Ster- 
ling,’ he said with brows knitting. 
“IXven if you are right, even if the 
assassin was on the veranda roof, how 
might that suggest his identity?” 

“In that he must have had some way 
of getting there,” Sterling told him. 
“It could not have been from the 
ground or by dropping down from an 
upper window. He would surely have 
been seen. He must, then, have come 
from the window of a room on the 
second floor, one of several from 
which the veranda roof may be easily 
reached. But all of those rooms were 
occupied by women, Doctor Zeigler, 
with the exception of one over the ad- 
joining roof of the porte-cochére,” he 
pointedly added. ‘That being the 
case——”’ 

“Stop right there, Sterling!” Zeig- 
ler’s voice suddenly went hard and 
tense. He lurched forward a little, eyes 
gleaming, and with his hands rigidly 
clenched on his knees. “That’s the 
room | occupied last evening. Have 
a care what you say. Do you mean 
to imply that the assassin used the 
window of my room, or even that— 
that I, Sterling, was the assassin?” 

“My meaning ought to be plain.” 
The detective met his threatening gaze 
without a change of countenance. 
“Your window was the only available 
one, Doctor Zeigler, and you are known 
to have gone to your room only a few 
minutes before the murder was com- 
mitted. It is not reasonable to suppose 
there was another man in your room.” 

“You really think, then, that | 

“Wait!’ Sterling drew forward 
quickly with a more threatening gaze 
at the drawn, white face of the physi- 
cian. ‘Answer one question for me,” 
he said sternly. ‘Tell me, 
Zeigler, why you locked the window in 
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Vane’s room the moment you entered 
it after the murder was discovered.” 

“Why I—lI locked it!” Zeigler gasped 
out. “Why do you say that I locked 
i Aah 

“Because you are the one and only 
person who could have locked it, who 
had any opportunity to do so,” Sterling 
told him. “You were the first person 
to enter the room. I was only a few 
seconds behind you, and I found the 
window locked.” 

“It doesn’t follow 

“It does follow!” Sterling banged 
the arm of his chair with augmented 
emphasis. “I found on the window 
pane this morning the finger marks of 
some one who had hurriedly turned 
the lock. They were those of a man. 
Investigation proves that they were 
yours, Zeigler, yours! I did not sus- 
pect you at first, for I found you bend 
ing over Vane’s dead body. But you 
first move after entering that 
Zeigler, was to lock the windoav, stil! 
further to indicate that the windosy. had 
not been used.” 

“See here, Sterling 

“Oh, there’s nothing to it, Zeigler, 
nothing to it!” Sterling drew back wit! 
a regretful, deprecatory gesture. “You 
did it. Your face shows it. It’s hard 
lines, Zeigler, as hard for me as for 
you. For we have been friends, ver: 
good friends, and I would not hav 
believed that you have the yellow 
streak,” he said with profound feeling 
“But there is, Zeigler,‘ there is, and it’ 
useless for you to deny it.” 

“You think, then, that I killed Morti 
Vane, do you?’ Doctor Zeigler said 
hoarsely. 

“You know what I think!” Sterling 
again said sternly. “It hurts me to be 
your accuser. But there’s a girl under 
suspicion, under arrest, Zeigler, who 

prison cell, and I would tear 
my heart out throttle 
the truth from your cowardly lips. You 
killed Mortie Your ghastly fac 
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would proclaim your guilt, Zeigler, if 
there were no other evidence.” 
Doctor Zeigler straightened up again. 


He had appeared for several moments 


as if about to launch himself at the 
throat of his accuser. jut now a 
strange calm, an almost supernatural . 
calm, had fallen upon him. It was that 
of a man who realized that he must 
face the inevitable. His voice, strained 


xcitement, took on 


‘omposure, 


and tense in his 
its customary firmness and 

Other evidencer”’ he echoed inquir- 
“What do you Sterling, 
by that?” 

“You ought to know what I mean,” 
sternly told him. “Why did 
you believe Nancy Hamlin innocent, 
when all others suave me thought her 
guilty? Why did you say last night it 
was a case of murder, and this morning 
change it to suicides Was it because 
! Hamlin had in the meantime 
been charged with the crime? Why 
h his most intimate friend, seen 
nothing queer in Vane’s conduct, when 
so many others have noticed it? Why 
insist upon an autopsy: What 


ingly. mean, 


Sterling 


Nancy 


ave you, 


did you 


did you apprehend about Vane, that 
others did not suspect? All of these 
points, Zeigler, have led me to suspect 
you. 

‘You are very discerning. Is there 
—s more?’ 

“Yes!” Sterling sharply told him. 


suppose, Zeigler, that 
: suddenly gave up her 
situation?” he demanded. ‘Because 
rebuked for what she said 
Nan Hamlin? Not on your life! 
She had a more petent and promising 


Why, do you 


Gurney 


she was 


about 


motive. I have suspected it from the 
first.” 

‘You mean——” 

ay Gat ol = 

mean that she saw you from the 

ndow of her room, Zeigler, where 
he went for a handkerchief. She 
heard ye outside, saw you cross the 
veranda TOC f and return to your room 
after committing the crime. It’s use- 
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less for you to deny it,” Sterling sternly 
insisted. ‘You are under arrest. J 

vill produce Janet Gurney in court and 
force her to tell 

“Oh, no, you won't!” The interrup- 
tion was as unexpected as a thunder- 
bolt. “Don’t reach for that gun! Ji] 
fire on the first man who moves iinger 
or foot! Sit quiet both—or something 
will drop!” 

Doctor Zeigler did not stir. 
tive Sterling merely turned his gaze 
upon the speaker. 

Bill crouc back of the 
zine-covered table, divested of his dis- 
guise, with the threatening fire of vi- 
cious determination in his evil eyes, had 
both men covered with his automatic. 





Detec- 





Gurney, hing 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE MAN WHO DIED, 
TERLING did not appear much 
surprised by the unexpected intru- 
sion of Bill Gurney, who had crept in 
unheard through the open rear door, 
nor was he seriously alarmed by the 
very threatening aspect. [iis 
features hardened ominously, and his 
eyes took on a sharper glint when he 
turned a little to face the crouching 
miuscreant. 

“Oh, you’re here, Gurney, are your” 
he said curtly. “I ought to have ex- 
pected it, you dog, after the talk I had 
with your designifg sister. I was 
right, then, in supposing that 
this man commit the murder. No, 
Zeigler, don’t touch that revolver,” he 
cried quickly, when the astonished ph) 
sician turned toward it. “That rat von- 
der is entirely capable of doing all that 
he has threatened.” 

“You can bet I’ll do it,” 
sharply. “I’m not here to mince mat 
ters or to lay down for a bluff. You 
let the gun alone, doctor, and I'll she 
you how to beat this infernal dick at 
his own game. If he thinks Drop 
that! Keep your hand off the phone!” 


— wont? 
rascals 


she say 





Gurney 
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“Oh, I’m not going to use the tele- 
phone,” Sterling coldly retorted. He 
had taken it from the table, where it 
stood within easy reach, but only to 
replace it quickly near a small pile of 
books. “I only want it where it 
doesn’t obstruct my view of your 
knavish face,” he explained with a 
grim smile. “Don’t suppose for a mo- 
ment, Gurney, that I think you don’t 
mean all you say.” 

“You'll find I mean it, all right, if 
you attempt to use that phone,” Gurney 
told him, scowling. 

“I had no intention of using it, 
Sterling insisted. 

“Take care you don’t.” 

“T’m not a fool,” added the detective, 
swaying a bit nearer to the table. “I 
know what I would get from that gun 
of yours, Bill Gurney, if I were to 
try to notify the police, to state that 
I am in Doctor Zeigler’s laboratory, 
held up by a desperate crook, that my 
life is in jeopardy, and that the police 
must be sent here at once,” he cried 
more forcibly. 

“I know what you'll get, too, if you 
attempt it,” Gurney threatened him 
again. “Keep away from it.” 

“Very well, Bill, since your argu- 
ment is so convincing.” Sterling set- 
tled back in his chair and gazed at the 
leveled pistol. ‘Most men on your 
knavish mission, Gurney, would not 
shrink from taking any desperate 
chance.” 

“Vou’re wise to it, eh?” 

“Why not?” Sterling queried. “Your 
sister saw Zeigler commit the murder. 
She returned home and told you. You 
conspired together, then, to blackmail 
Zeigler, believing that he would let 
Nan Hamlin be convicted of the crime, 
not dreaming that I suspected him, 
You expect to bleed him out of a good 
round sum, you rascal, in return for 
your silence.” 

“We'll do it, too, all right,” Gurney 
predicted with a villainous leer of as 
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surance. 
suspects him. 
You said so to-night, and 

“Oh, I see!” Sterling interjected 
with sharper scrutiny. “You expect to 
strike a bargain with Zeigler to silence 
me, to put me away, and leave him free 
from subsequent suspicion. Very fine, 
Gurney, and very like you. If he ‘a 

“He'll consent, all right!” Gurney 
cut in with sinister significance. “He'll 
get all that’s coming to him if he 
doesn’t agree with me. I'll send him 
to the chair, or . 

“Wait!” Doctor Zeigler exclaimed. 
He seemed for the first time fully to 
grasp the situation. “Is that really 
your game, Gurney, if that’s your 
name?” 

“Sure it’s my game,” Gurney quickly 
told him. 

“By Jove, it’s not so bad!” Zeigler’s 
pale face took on a look of relief. ‘‘I! 
opens the way for me to safety, even 
if | must pay you and your sister your 
price.” 

“Sure it opens the way,” Gurney 
cried with a constant eye on the detec- 
tive. “We'll let you down easy, too, 
as far as the coin goes. What does it 
matter if the skirt goes up for the job? 
You'll be out of it.” 

“Out of it, indeed!” Zeigler agreed 
with countenance lighting. “Are you 
sure, Gurney, that Sterling has confided 
in no one?” 

“Dead sure of it, doc, or I wouldn’t 
be here,” said the crook. ‘You can 
bet your roll on that. He’s the only 
one who knows you did the job, ba: 
Jane and me. If he’s put away for 
keeps——”’ 

“Wait!” Zeigler cut in again, voice 
hardening. “You keep him covered, 
This looks good to me. It’s 
my only way out. Here, take his re- 
volver!” he cried, lifting it from the 
table and quickly handing it to the 
crook. “We'll not leave it where he 
can reach if.’ 


“You're the only one who 
You've not told others. 


” 











Gurney. 


























“Good enough!” Gurney grabbed it, 
eyes gleaming. “You’re as game, doc, 
as I thought you’d be. A man who has 
killed another doesn’t shrink from 
killing a second to save himself.” 

“Oh, I’m game, Gurney, all right,” 
Zeigler told him, frowning darkly. 
“You've shown me the way, and it 
looks too good to me to turn down. 
Before planning with you to silence this 
man, however, I have something to say 
to him.” 

“Won't it keep?” Gurney demanded. 

“It can be better said here and now.” 

“Go to it, then. Have your say, if 
you insist, but make it short.” Gurney 
growled impatiently. “I'll keep the dick 
CO\ ered. es 

Detective Sterling had not stirred. 
He had been gazing with grim indiffer- 
ence from one to the other. 

“You're yellow, indeed, Zeigler,” he 
said coldly, when the physician re- 
sumed his seat. “You’ve got more than 
a yellow streak. You're saffron all 
through. I would not have believed 
*.” 

Doctor Zeigler did not reply imme- 
diately. He still was very pale, but 
no great change showed in the expres- 
sion on his fine, clean-cut face. He 
gazed steadily at the detective for sev- 
eral seconds, then drew up a little in 
his chair. 

“Listen to me, Sterling,” he said 
gravely. “I have, indeed, been yellow. 
1 would not have believed it possible 
myself, nor would it have been possible 
under less terrible conditions. If I 
were guilty of murder and as yellow 
as you think I might eagerly seize the 
opportunity Gurney has offered me. 
but both you and Gurney are mistaken. 
[ did not kill Mortimer Vane.” 

“You didn’t, eh?” Sterling queried 
incredulously. 


grinned deri- 


Gill Gurney 
sively. 

“I am going to tell you, Sterling, just 
what occurred last night, in so far as 


3E Ds 


merely 
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I know the facts.” Doctor Zeigler 
went on as if there had been no in- 
terruption. “I must begin with telling 
you, however, that Vane has for sev- 
eral months been suffering from a very 
baffling organic disorder, a very singu- 
lar affection of the liver and kidneys. 
It would be useless for me to enlarge 
upon it at this time or to try to make 
clear to you the physical and pathologi- 
cal features of the case. You would 
not understand it if I did, nor would 
anything be gained. I have been treat- 
ing Vane for several months, treating 
him vainly and trying in my laboratory 
to find some medical and chemical com- 
pound that would arrest, if not cure. 
the steadily encroaching disease. JI 
thought I had succeeded ig 

“When was that?” Sterling put in 
with an awakening interest. 

“One month ago,” Doctor Zeigler 
told him. ‘TI thought I had succeeded. 
I really felt absolutely confident of it. 
I told Vane frankly that it was an ex 
periment, however, and that he was 
taking a chance. But it was an only 
chance, in my opinion, for sooner or 
later he must have succumbed to the 
disease, and he was very anxious to 
take it. The disastrous effect of what 
I gave him is all that is material now. 
You can imagine my horror, perhaps, 
when I found that I had infused his 
blood, or brain, with something causing 
a growing and wholly incurable form of 
insanity.” 

“H’m, I see,” Sterling murmured. 
“You had put yourself in wrong, as 
well as him.” 

“More so than you can possibly im- 
agine,’ Doctor Zeigler said hoarsely. 
“T tried in vain to counteract the awful 
effect. Words could not describe my 
agony and horror when I realized that 
Vane was steadily going mad. My ex- 
periment, though he _ had _ literally 
forced it upon me, and though I had 
felt it to be a last resort, was not 
strictly professional. My reputation 
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was hideously threatened.. My whole 
future, home, happiness, and all I held 
dear, were involved. But all those 
were as nothing compared with my 
agony over Vane’s condition and his 
approaching marriage. I felt myself 
the curse, perhaps, of endless poster- 
ity.” 

“T see!” Sterling repeated. His look 
of grim censure was turning to one of 
kindly compassion. 

“T tried in vain to force him to relin- 
quish his plans, to cancel his engage- 
ment with Clara Carroll. He did not 
realize his condition. I could not in- 
form him. I could not put him in a 
way to anticipate his terrible fate. Nor 
could | inform Miss Carroll and beg 
her to end their relations, for that re- 
quired a confession of the whole truth, 
a sacrifice of all that is most dear to 
me. I could see only one resort. I 
began to feel, Sterling, that there was 
only one remedy for the appalling situa- 
tion—-that I must kill Mortie Vane and 
avert the terrible calamities threatening 
so many of us.” 

“But you did not do it?’ 
queried, gazing at the ghastly 
face of the physician. 

“No, I did not do it.” 

“Who did, then? What do 
know about it?” 

Bill Gurney, till then held spellbound 
1 





Sterling 
white 


you 


by the physician’s sensational story, 
; py} ; 
began to feel his promising project 
slipping through his fingers. Still 


gripping his pistol, nevertheless, and 
with a constant eye on the detective, he 
began to edge stealthily nearer to the 
door. 

“] will tell you all I know about it,” 


Doctor Zeigler replied. “I cannot tell 
you, however, how that feeling grew 
29 


There are details that could 
I argued and fairly fought 
but all proved futile. I 

against that terrible 


upon me. 

not be told. 
with Vane, 
fought vainly 


temptation, too, and I went there last 
night prepared, as a last resort—un- 
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less he would yield at the last moment 
—to end his life.” 

“But still you 
it ?”” 

“T did not do it,” Zeigler repeated. 
“But I planned, Sterling, precisely as 
if I were to do it. Before going 

my room I left that window of his 
wide open, so that I could enter 

quickly from the veranda. I did not 
feel that I would be suspected. | 
taiked with you on the side veranda 
only that I might appear to have noth 
ing serious on my mind. It then was 
only ten minutes before I must do 

“Well ?” 

“There is little more to tell,” Zeigler 
said wearily. “Vane was alone in his 
room when I entered through the wi 
dow. I had a slender stiletto concealed 
in my hand. I was surprised to find 
him with his hair and garments in di: 
order, and with the look of a madman 
in his eyes. J did not then know that 
Nan Hamlin had been there, nor d 
know what occurred while she 
there. I know only that Vane sprang 
upon me the instant he saw me and 
tried to seize me by the throat. I was 
so amazed that I dropped the stilett 
it and trod on it, breaking th: 
blade into several pieces. He stoope: 
to gaze at it, and he must have seen 
the hatpin on the floor. For the nex 
I knew, and before I could prevent 
him, he was plunging the pin into h 
breast. I saw him fall on the bed. On: 
look at his face convinced me that in 
mediate death was inevitable. [ at onc« 
realized, too, that my presence ther« 
under such circumstances might cor 
vict me of murder. I fled at one 
Phat is all I can tell you. ‘I have been 

llow, Heaven knows, but I never 
to let Nan Hamlin be convicted 
I have been waiting on 
best I could explain it 
great a sacrifi 


say you did not do 


| le saw 


meant 
of a crime. 
to decide how 
all, without toc 


ia 


“T understand,” Sterling interrupted 
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“Well, as far as the murder goes, Zeig- 
ler, I think I can pull you out of it, 
though you will have to suffer a little 
notoriety for all the rest. You took 
away the pieces of the stiletto, 1 as- 
sume.” 

“Yes,” Zeigler cried quickly. “They 
are here in the table drawer.” 

“Never mind them now,” said Ster- 
ling. He was listening to the honk of 
an approaching motor car. “I have the 
point of the stiletto in my notebook, 
Zeigler, which you overlooked and left 
on the floor of the room. It will go 
a long way to confirm your story, since 
it shows it was not used for the pur- 
pose intended. We'll clear you, all 
right, and You wait a bit, Gur- 
ney!” he digressed abruptly, starting 
up from his chair. “TI want you for 
conspiracy and attempted blackmail.” 

“You'll not get me!” Gurney taunted 
defiantly. He was crouching near the 
end of the long table and about ready 
to bolt through the open door. “I’ve 
got your gun, you dick! You’ve got 
only your eye on me.” 

“And if you’d had your eye on this 
telephone, you rat, instead of on me,” 
Sterling cried sternly, “you would have 
seen that this little pile of books lifts 
the receiver from the hook, so that the 
operator in the central office heard what 
I said to you and repeated it to the 
police headquarters. Do you doubt it? 
See for yourself!” 





Detective Sterling’s ears had been 
alert while he was speaking. He raised 
his hand with the last and pointed to 
the open door. 

Chief Rohan, followed by three po- 
licemen, was rushing down the steps 
and into the room. 
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Bill Gurney shrank for an instant, 
venting a mingled snarl and oath, and 
then he dropped his weapon and threw 
up his hands. 

Doctor Herman Zeigler had lurched 
forward on the table with his bowed 
head on his arms and was sobbing con- 
vulsively. The detective gazed at him 
for a moment, then went and laid a 
friendly hand upon his shoulder. 

It was only an hour later when Dave 
Sterling, seated again with Nan Hamlin 
in the same room from which he had 
taken her to jail the evening before, 
told her all the details of the case. 
There was a fine glow in her cheeks, 
a wondrous light in her eyes, when he 
had finished. 

“IT told you last evening you were 
a friend worth having, Mr. Sterling,” 
she said to him in somewhat more than 
grateful tones. ‘You have done a fine 
bit of work. I’m afraid Chief Rohan 
won’t make it very pleasant for you 
after turning the tables on him.” 

“Maybe not,” Sterling allowed. He 
somehow was feeling very happy. “I 
can quit the force in that case, Miss 
Hamlin, and find some other business.” 

“T still retain an interest in the bus¢- 
ness my father left me.” Nan rubbed 
her dimpled chin reflectively. “I think 
you might look after that. Don’t you 
think I ought to have a partner?” she 
asked demurely. 

Dave Sterling gazed at her. Ther: 
was a light in her splendid eyes no man 
could have mistaken. Sterling felt as if 
his heart had leaped into his mouth. 

“A partner!” he gasped. “Do you 
mean in—in business only ?” 

“Only?” Nan laughed and went crim 
son. ‘Well, that, Dave, is—is up to 
you!” 
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Tham observed to him- 





valked slowly up 


lare aiter having 


a taken of break- 


expression of 





wear spats, which was the limit of fool- 
ishness, as Thubway -Tham saw it. 
N ] } 1Or } i] ] 
Noel upon one occasion had grilled 
Tham because of Tham’s shabby a] 

parel, and had caused Tham to expend 
certain moneys in the purchase of 


Ing raiment, which he soon dis 





arded. Tham had hated him for it 
Things were different now. Nift 
vas in trouble. Aiter all was said 
and done, Nifty Noel “belonged.” He 
was a recognized character of 
derworld. He had no specialty, but his 
“pickings” were said to be generally ex 
cellent. To-day he was a swindler and 
to-morrow he might be a dip; on Tues 
day he might be engaged in a burglary, 
n Thursday attempt a little se 





ond-story work. There had been time 
vhen Thubway Tham _ had sed 
Noel of being a ‘‘he-shoplifter.” 

Be that as it may, now Noe 
behind bars of the city jail awaitis 
trial, and the heart of Thubway Tham 
grew soft, not that he loved Noel the 
more, but that he loved the police the 
less. Moreover, there were extenuating 
ircumstances. On the one hand _ he 
felt sorry for Noel, and on the othe: 
hand he declared that it served Noel 
right. Noel was of the underworld, yet 
he had attempted to change his caste 
and that was what had got him in 


-- 
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serious trouble. 


Some three months before, to the 
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consternation of the underworld, and 
also to its amusement, Nifty Noel had 
given out that he intended to reform 
and go straight. He impressed even 
his friends with the sincerity of his pur- 
pose. They scorned him for a day and 
then wished him luck. 

Nifty Noel changed his habitation to 
a section of the great city where men 
and women of the underworld did not 
predominate. He gave out that he for- 
merly lived in New York, had been in 
San Francisco for some time, and had 
returned to make his fortune in the city 
of his nativity. . Noel really had been 
born in New York City, which in itself 
gave him distinction. 

At the boarding house where he had 
engaged accommodations, Noel’s ap- 
parel attracted attention, especially the 
attention of a few stenographers and 
female clerks who boarded there. Niity 
Noel was polite to all, but he played 
no favorites. In the rear of his brain 
Noel had the idea that, if he turned 
honest, he could become a captain of 
industry and amount to something. He 
had cleverness, wit, education of a sort, 
and a way with men and women. He 
felt that he had been wasting his native 
talents in the underworld. 

Looking around for a job—or rather 
a position—Noel made the acquaint- 
ance of a certain Darius Brown. It 
appeared that Darius Brown was senior 
member of a firm of three that dealt 
in securities and had imposing offices 
in the fiancial district. Brown appeared 
to be cultivating and studying Noel for 
some time, and finally he took him to 
luncheon and introduced him to his 
partners, Mr. Sam Harlaugh and Mr. 
John Dramler. 

Brown and Harlaugh and Dramler 
held a consultation, and finally offered 
Nifty Noel a connection with the firm. 
There was to be a nominal salary, 
enough to enable Noel to live at the 
boarding house, keep up his “front,” 
and take in a show nov and then, and 


the remainder of the compensation was 
to come from a generous commission. 

Noel was delighted. Having a con- 
nection with such a firm, he expected 
to accomplish wonders. He _ began 
work with an enthusiasm and zeal that 
warmed the hearts of his employers. 
Little by little Noel was introduced to 
the intricacies of the financial game as 
it is played in certain quarters, and he 
fondly imagined that it was the real 
financial game as played by bankers and 
brokers of sterling worth and known 
honesty. 

The marketing of securities to in- 
dividuals was Nifty Noel’s special 
work; a sort of house-to-house ped- 
dling of a fashionable sort. And Noel 
made good at it. His buoyancy, enthu- 
siasm, manner of dress, and his ability 
to confront arguments and demolish 
them served him now. He radiated 
prosperity and made others long for it. 

Where the securities came from Noel 
did not know. He imagined that there 
existed some dark country where such 
things were made, and that they trav- 
eled an underground route through 
banks and clearing houses and safe- 
deposit boxes until they came to his 
hands. Regarding some that he han- 
dled, there was no doubt about the dark 
country and the underground route. 

And then the blow descended. Nifty 
Noel sold a bunch of securities to a 
certain individual who happened to 
have to turn them into money the day 
after they were purchased. It devel 
oped that the securities had been stolen 
in another city, and Nifty Noel was 
arrested and asked to explain. 

Noel explained, rightly enough, that 
the firm had given him those securi- 
ties to sell, and that was all he knew 
about it. Every two or three days they 
gave him a list to sell, and Noel sold 
them. There probably was some mis- 
take. 

Gentlemen connected with the police 
called upon the firm of Brown, Har- 
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laugh & Dramler. Mr. Darius Brown 
was interviewed. Mr. Brown was 
deeply pained. His trust and confi- 
dence, and that of the firm, had been 
misplaced, and the thing hurt. They 
fancy to Noel and had 
given him employment. They even had 
raised his salary, for he gave indica- 
tion of being a brilliant young man. 
They had thought, surely, that he was 
the soul of honesty. 

securities? Noel must have 
stolen them, or else obtained them from 
a thief, and endeavored to sell them on 
The firm knew 
nothing of them, never had heard of 
them before. Why didn’t young men 
of ability stick to the straight and nar- 
row path? 

Nifty Noel raved when he heard 
that. He stated openly that the mem- 
bers of the firm were crooks, that they 
had given him those stolen securities 
to sell, and that he had supposed they 
were honest bonds. And Nifty Noel 
spoke the truth, but the police did not 
believe it. They had nothing against 
the firm, since it was comparatively a 
new one, but they did know the 
history of Nifty Noel. They laughed 
at the idea of Noel reforming and 
walking the straight way. Noel, they 
knew, had no specialty. He simply had 
played a game; he had managed to get 
employment with the firm, and then had 
tried to unload on innocent purchasers 
some pal had stolen and for- 
him. 
Such was the 


had taken a 


Those 


his own responsibility. 





bonds 
warded to 
situation as told to a 
member of the underworld, which 
it in incredibly short 
Thubway Tham heard the story. 
that Nifty 
Noel was all right and had been vic- 
timized. The firm had left him to 
he ld the bag. 

The underworld said that it served 

sel right for straight. 


a Se a eee Oe 
flashed through it 
time 


Word had gone forth, too, 


trying to g¢ 


And then it changed its mind. The 
irm were of a species 


members of the 
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especially hated—crooks who declare 
that they are honest, who do not have 
the courage to come out and admit, at 
least to the underworld, that they are 
crooks. 

Save Nifty Noel!” was the word 
that went around. Thubway Tham 
heard it, and so did others, but saving 
Noel did not seem an easy thing to d& 
when one considered the situation and 
circumstances carefully. 

Nifty Noel had sent out word cau 
tiously that a list of those stolen securi 
ties was in the possession of the firm. 
It was a small list, on a small bit of 
paper, and was of such a nature that 
the firm would not destroy it, but would 
keep it for record. Stolen or not, the 
firm had to make a report regarding 
those securities to the man from whom 
they had come. Thubway Tham heard 
about it. He did not understand it ex 
actly, but he knew that, for some rea- 
son, the firm would not destroy that 
list. It might have hidden the list but 
would not destroy it. If that list could 
be obtained it would show that the firm 
had known of the existence of those 
and that Darius Brown had 
kney 


securities, 
lied when he had said that he 
nothing of them. 

The presence of that list in prope: 

hands would give Nifty Noel a fighting 
Even the police would not say 
afterward that Noel was in partnershiy 
with three crooks, for the manner of 
Darius Brown had been such as to lead 
the police to believe that either Noel 
was a victim, or had used his connectio: 
with the firm to do his nefarious wor! 
depended upon that list. 
“Save Nifty Noel!” was the wor 
that flashed through the underworld 
when these facts became known. Not 
only was it an object to save Noel, but 
also to get behind bars the three men 
who had “passed the buck” to him, wh¢ 
posed as honest men and talked against 
crooks when they were crooks them- 
selves. ; 
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Thubway Tham thought of these 
things as he walked on up the street 
toward the vicinity of Madison Square, 
leaving Union Square behind him. 
Tham’s sympathy was working again. 

“That thilly ath of a Nifty Noel 
doeth not detherve thympathy, yet I am 
bubblin’ over with it,” Tham told him- 
self. “I dithlike to thee a man caught 
in a trap like that. Thothe dirty 
crookth ought to be in jail in the plathe 
of Noel. Nifty Noel ith a thimp, but 
he ith an honeth crook for all that. 
It maketh a man mad to thee him get 
the worthe of it.” 

In a corner of Madison Square Tham 
took a seat on a bench and began watch- 
ing the ever-changing crowd, but not 
with a professional eye. Thubway 
Tham was a pickpocket of parts, but 
he absolutely refused to work in crowds 
around the squares. He worked only 
in the subway, and he did not feel at 
all safe plying his profession in any 
other place. 

Tham was waiting now for the rush 
hour, during which he hoped to “lift a 
leather.” His funds needed replenish- 
ing, and Tham knew of no other way 
of replenishing them quickly. Recently 
the wallets he had plucked from the 
pockets of the careless and unsuspect- 
ing had not yielded large profits. Tham 
ascribed this not to lesser prosperity 
among men in general, but to a run of 
poor fortune, such as came to him now 
and then. It was about time, Tham 
observed, for his luck to change and 
for good fortune to perch on his ban- 
ners again. 

A pedestrian passed before him on 
the walk, glanced at him, grunted in 
a peculiar manner, and turned and 
came back. Thubway Tham looked up 
and into the face of Bill Grader, a 
burglar and a thug. 

Bill Grader looked around with 
studied nonchalance and then sat down 
on the bench beside Thubway Tham. 
He maintained a conversation without 
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once looking straight at the little pick- 
pocket. Bill Grader was a careful man, 
too furtive, in fact. He almost bur- 
lesqued the part; but Bill Grader be- 
longed to the old school, and had been 
fairly successful, so he was entitled to 
a certain measure of respect. 

“Been lookin’ for you, Tham,” he 
said, speaking from the corner of his 
mouth, and glancing around again as 
though to make sure that half the police 
force not standing behind the 
bench listening. 

“Well, my goodneth! Don’t you 
know where I live?” Tham demanded. 
“If you had left word there-——” 

“Wanted to be careful. Didn’t want 
the bulls to see me talkin’ to you.” 

“Afraid of your own reputation or 
mine?” Tham demanded. ‘What ith a 
bull more or leth?” 

“Best be careful,” said Bill Grader. 
“T’ve been—er—a bit busy lately, and 
maybe they’re But | 
wanted to see you. It’s up to you, 
Tham.” 

“What ith?” 

“Ain’t you heard what happened to 
Nifty Noel?” 

“Tt ith about all I’ve heard for thome 
time,” Thubway Tham _ complained. 
“Noel ith cauthin’ a great deal of dith 
cuthion.” 

“We've done our best to save him,” 
said Bill Grader, with a sob in his voice 
“Noel wasn’t exactly a popular cu 
but he’s one of us. I hate to see a 
man get the like that, 
Tham.” 

‘“Fno do 1,” 

“One of the boys managed to get in 
and have a long talk with Noel,” said 
Bill Grader. “He’s an innocent lamb, 
all right, and those three crooks cer 
tainly played him. There’ 
thing that can save him. One of them 
securi- 


Was 





suspicious. 


worst of it 


only one 


three crooks has got that list of 
ties in the handwriting of this brown, 
head of the gang. If that list could 
be found it would save Noel.” 
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“Then why don’t thomebody find 
it?’ Tham wanted to know. 

“We have tried, Tham,” said Bill 
Grader, ‘The office of that firm, down 
in the financial district, was entered 
night before last. Both the vault and 
the safe were opened, I’ve been given 
to understand. No finger prints found, 
of course, by the police. I—er, that is, 
the burglar—was careful not to leave 
finger prints.” 

“T getcha,” Tham said. 

Bill Grader glanced around furtively 
again. His manner was such that the 
newest man on the police force would 
have guessed that he was speaking of 
things forbidden. 

“And that man Brown’s apartment 
was gone through the same night,” Bill 
Grader said. “I may say that the re- 
port is to the effect that it was gone 
through good, as if by an expert. It 
seems that the thief didn’t bother with 
anything.” 

‘“T thuppothe he didn’t find what he 
wanted,” said Tham. 

“JT guess that’s the way of it,” Bill 
Grader admitted. ‘And that Harlaugh, 
another of the firm, lives in a hotel, 
but I’m given to understand that his 
room was gone over last night and 
nothing taken. John Dramler, the 
other member of the firm that caused 
Nifty Noel to be pinched, is married 
and lives in a flat. Somebody went 
through the flat last night, tumbled out 
the drawers of a desk and broke into 
a little tin box of a safe, but didn’t get 
anything, I’m told.” 

‘My goodneth!” Tham exclaimed. 

“So it’s up to you, Tham. Noel can’t 
be saved unless somebody gets hold of 
that list of securities in Brown’s hand- 


writing. One of the firm, I suppose, 
carries it on his person. Possibly, 
Tham—possibly he carries it in a wal- 


let”? 


Thubway Tham turned to face Bill 
Grader for a moment, and Tham’s eyes 
blinked rapidly. 
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“My goodneth! Thothe three men 
what belong to that firm—they’ve got 
an offithe in Wall Thtreet ?” 

“They have, Tham.” 

“And I thuppothe they ride back and 
forth in big automobileth, don’t they?” 

“No, Tham, they do not,’ Bill 
Grader said. “They’re throwing a 
front, but they ain’t got enough coin 
to flash limousines yet. J understand 
as how they claim to be mighty demo- 
cratic, and all that. When they travel 
from uptown to downtown, or the other 
way around, they use the subway. 
Good morning, Tham.” 

Bill Grader, leaving that thought be- 
hind him, got up and walked away de- 
liberately. Thubway Tham, remaining 
on the bench, put up a hand and 
scratched his right ear. He did that 
from force of habit, when an idea 
struck him. As Bill Grader had said 
it was “up to” Thubway Tham. 

Tham had read in the newspapers the 
address of the firm of Brown, Har- 
laugh & Dramler, of course, and had 
made a mental note of it. He even 
knew Mr. Dramler by sight, but he 
could not have recognized the other tw¢ 
members of the firm. 

“Thith ith goin’ to be no eathy job,” 
Thubway Tham told himself. ‘And if 
I do it Nifty Noel will never pay me 
back. If I get that litht of thecuritieth 
I hope I get thome coin along with it, 
that ith all.” 

Tham raised his head and contem- 
plated the face of the clock in the high 
tower at one side of the square. He 
would take a subway train, he decided 
and journey to the financial district. 
There he would gather information 
concerning the members of the fir 
that had double-crossed Nifty Noel 
and make an effort to see Brown and 
Harlaugh, so that he could recognize 
them easily at any time, and watch 
them from a distance. As a _ usual 
thing Thubway Tham picked his vic- 
tims on the spur of the moment and 
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went after them without any prelim- 
inary study at all, but in a case like 
this he preferred to know the habits 
of the animal he hoped to attack. 

Now another man passed before him 
and stopped. Tham looked up slowly 
and found Detective Craddock standing 
before him. 

1], well, if it isn’t little Tham!” 
Craddock said. 

‘Tho I thee your ugly fathe again, do 
17” Tham exclaimed. “It ith gettin’ to 
be a bum town when a man can’t thit 
down in a park to retht without theein’ 
you walk along. Don’t you ever work, 
Craddock ?” 

“I’m working right now.” 

Yeth ?” 
“Yes. I’ve had my eye on you for 
some few minutes.” 

“You intereth me thrangely,” Tham 
toid him, 

1 saw your little conversation with 
a gent known to the justly celebrated 
police by the name ef Bill Grader.” 

Wath that hith name?” Tham asked. 

tle wanted to borrow two bitth.” 

“Tell it to some one else, Tham. 

vas the confidential talk about ?” 

1 don’t grathp you,” Tham com- 
plained 

I’d feel a bit suspicious, Tham, only 
| happen to know that Grader is a 
burglar, and that you never do anything 
t pick pockets. So you couldn’t have 
heen framing a deal.” 
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comedy now, Tham, please. 
Don't tell me that you have reformed 
( nything like that. You're a little 
onder of a pickpocket, and I know it. 
1d—— 
\nd one of thethe dayth you are 
’ to get me with the goodth,’ Tham 
“You thee, you have thaid 
t tho many timeth that I can tell when 
it ith comin’ from your lipth. One of 
thethe dayth you will get me with the 
goodth, and then I’ll have a nithe little 


thell in the big houthe up the creek, 
with regular mealth and all that.” 
“You've said it, Tham.” 


told him. “That ith the only inthitu- 
thion you'll ever get me into. Crad- 
dock, you are wathtin’ your time. You 
won't have any record for arretht at all 
at the end of the year.” 

“No?” 

“No!” said Thubway Tham. “\ 
want to thtop botherin’ he-men and 
arretht folkth for thpeedin’ in an auto, 
and thingth like that.” 

“sear 

“Yeth!” Tham said. “And you'd 
make a good traffic cop, Craddock— 
you wave your handth tho much when 
you talk.” 

Detective Craddock sat down beside 
Tham on the bench and looked at him, 
half in anger and half in amusement. 

“Changing the subject, Tham,” 
said, “I suppose that you know of a 
gentleman named Nifty Noel, now in 
durance vile.” 

“T know he ith in the hoothgow, if 
that ith what you mean,” Tham re- 
plied. 

“Precisely, Tham, precisely,” Crad- 
dock replied. “And have you heard a 
few facts about the case?” 

“T read the paperth regularly,” Tham 
replied, 

“Exactly! And does this Nifty Noel 
happen to be a friend of yours, Tham?” 
“Perthonally,’ Tham answered, 
would not care if Nifty Noel wath 
drawn and quartered, whatever 

meanth.” 

“But, professionally —— 

“T don’t grathp you,” Tham 
rupted. 

Craddock grinned broadly. 
state,” he said, “that the facts as given 
by the newspapers were really fact 
Now, as man to man, Tham, do you 
think Nifty Noel is a liar or is he a 


victim ?” 


+1 


” 


— 
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Tham looked Craddock squarely in 
the eyes and blinked. 

“Why pethter me?” he asked. 

“Because, Tham, though I know 
Nifty Noel for what he is, I also have 
a lurking suspicion that the three men 
who employed him are nothing more or 
less than crooks.” 

“If they are they are not honetht 
crookth,” Tham said. “And, man to 
man, it hath been thlipped around by a 
little gothippin’ bird that Nifty Noel, 
for onthe in hith life, ith tellin’ the 
truth. He ith ath innothent ath a new- 
born babe. The fool tried to go 
thtraight, and that ith what happened. 
tie wath played for a thucker and left 
to hold the bag.” 

‘That’s straight, Tham?” 

“Yeth, thir.” 

“I was interested in seeing you talk 
to Dill Grader,” Craddock went on. “I 
was wondering whether Bill was telling 
you of his recent activities.” 

“My goodneth!” Tham gasped. 
I look like a thtool-pigeon?” 

“T beg your pardon, Tham. 
is sad about Nifty Noel. I 
he’ll go up the river.” 

“Why don’t the polithe go after them 
crookth ?” Tham demanded. 

“The justly-famed and ever-vigilant 
police would be delighted to do so, 
Tham, but there are obstacles. We 
can’t get a search warrant to search for 
something that we are not sure exists.” 

“T grathp you,” Tham said. 

“Noel claims that there is a certain 
list of securities in existence. I'd like 
to have that list, if Noel speaks the 
truth. Noel, you see, is small fry— 
but these other gents are not.” 

‘Again, I grathp you.” 

“And if Noel has been trying to go 
straight I hate to see him caught in a 
Craddock went on. “If you 
happen to find that list some 
day, Tham, hand it to me, will you? 
But I'm not in this officially, of course. 
If I were to see you going after a 


“Do 


Well, it 


suppose 


trap,” 


should 
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wallet, Tham, right this minute, even if 
your victim was named Brown or Har- 
laugh or Dramler, I’d have to arrest 
you.” 

“Thertainly,’ Tham said. 

“So watch your step, Tham.” 

“T grathp you.” 

“Too bad about 
it?” 

“[’m jutht bubblin’ over with thym- 
pathy for Nifty Noel,” Thubway Tham 
replied. “Are you goin’ to pethter me 
any more to-day, Craddock, or are you 
goin’ on your way?” 

“I’m going to wander on down the 
Avenue, Tham,” the detective replied 
“You're feeling so badly about what 
has happened to Nifty Noel that I’m 
sure you'll behave yourself to-day.” 

Craddock grinned, got up, walked on 
toward the street. Thubway Thain 
scratched his ear again. 

“Thith ith a funny meth,” he de- 
clared to himself. “Craddock ain't 
thuch a bad thcout, at that.” 


Nifty Noel, isn’t 


[I. 


Thubway Tham, his face expressing 
disgust, stood on a certain corner 
downtown. He had just thrown a 
wallet into a trash can. The wallet had 
come from the hip pocket of Mr. John 
Dramler. In it Thubway Tham had 
found a bundle of receipts of a pe 
sonal nature and twelve dollars in cur- 
rency. 

“He ith a cheap thkate,” Tham told 
himself. “A man can tell it by lookin’ 
at him. And he carried hith wallet in 
hith hip pocket, the ath!” 

Tham was somewhat perturbed, and 
with good reason. The day before he 
had lifted the leather of Mr. Harlaugh. 
In his effort to save Nifty Noel Tham 
did not forget that he wanted to make 
a profit also, and especially from the 
men who had caused Noel to be incar 
cerated. And the wallet of Mr. Har 
laugh had netted twenty-five doll 
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only, and not a sign of the list of securi- 
ties. 

But Thubway Tham did not despair. 
He plunged into the subway and rode 
downtown again, and he emerged in the 
f i Brown, the 
alleged head of the firm, took luncheon 

certain café, Thubway Tham knew. 
ramler had just gone uptown on busi- 
So Brown and Harlaugh prob- 
would be together. 
am saw them when they left the 
cafe and managed to get close to them. 
He did not have any idea of attempting 
o rob Darius Brown on the street. He 
to hear what Brown might be 
saying. But the conversation profited 
Thubway Tham nothing, and the two 
men entered the office building where 
hey had their suite and went up in the 


1U0r. 


! district. Darius 


wanted 


slowly 
learest subway entrance Tham almost 
collided with Detective Craddock. 
“Well, well, Tham, taking a little 
in the market?’ Craddock wanted 
“I have noticed you hanging 
nd this section of our fair city for 
everal days now. Absorbing atmos- 
it were, eh?” 
ith the only thing a 
thinth the 


n told him. 


back toward the 


Wired: 
Walking 


know 


re. as 
man can ab- 

99 
dry, 


the country went 


Naving yotirsell, are 


said Tham. 
Nifty Noel is still 


Waytnh, 


i understand that 


to underthand,” 


hard luck for 


with his trial put for- 
alendar,” Craddock told 


next Tuesday, I 
. - . 
> 1S a certain list 
goodneth!” said Tham. 
‘You don’t know where a man could 


that list, do your 
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“When I am walkin’ around the 
thireet | alwayth look at the thidewalk. 
Onthe I found a dollar. I'll look for 
that litht of thecuritieth, and maybe 
Til find it.” 

“Hopeful ?’ 

“Not very,’ Tham admitted. 

Craddock grinned and went on dow: 
the street. Thubway Tham came 
the subway entrance, but he did 
plunge into it. What Craddock hi 
said had given him food for thought. 
If Nifty Noel was to be saved at ail 
he would have to be saved soon. 

One thing worried Tham; he was 
afraid that, when Dramler reported 
that he had had his pocket picked, and 
it was remembered that Harlaugh had 
also, they might get the idea that some- 
body was attempting to save Nifty 
Noel, and Brown, if he did have that 
list in his wallet, might remove it and 
hide it elsewhere. 

So he turned from 
went back along the street until he 
directly opposite the entrance of 1} 
office building. There he lighted-a ciga 
rette and gave the appearance of a mar 
waiting for a friend, and meanwhile | 

atched the entrance. 

He changed his 


ten, 


, 


1 


the subway 


position nov 
be .observed. 
darted through the crowd when he 
some officer he knew, and 

Two hours passed, and Dram! 
had not returned. Tham wonde: 
whether he had telephoned regarding 
the subway. 

And then, as the closing hour f 
offices approached, Tham saw Dariu 
Brown and Harlaugh emerge from 1! 
office building and start up the street 
Thubway Tham went after them 
any expert detective shadowing a 
pect. 

He managed to get close to them; 
at a corner he was within three feet 
of them, and yet unseen, as_ the 
stopped to hold conversation. 

“You take the thing, Harlaugh,” he 


sO as not to 


7 


who kns 


1 
nim. 


his loss in 


y 
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heard Darius Brown say. “Take it 
home and hide it where you said. If 
it ever gets in the hands of the police 
we are gone. I wish we dared destroy 
it, but we’ve got to have a record of 
those numbers.” 

“Pll put it where nobody ever will 
find it,” Harlaugh said. 

Tham peered around the corner in 
time to see Brown hand Harlaugh a 
little slip of paper. Harlaugh put it 
into a pocket of his waistcoat. 

“You’ve got the coin, haven’t you?” 
Brown asked now. 

“In my wallet,” Harlaugh answered. 
“T took a cool thousand. T’ll meet our 
friend to-night, and I'll show him the 
thousand; if he won’t take that for his 
bonds he can go to blazes.” 

“And if he does take it we'll make 
about four thousand clean profit,” 
Brown replied. 

Thubway Tham gasped. He knew 
what they meant. Harlaugh had a 
thousand dollars on him, and he in: 
tended to purchase stolen bonds with 
the money. And in the pocket of his 
waistcoat Harlaugh had the slip of 
paper that meant so much to Nifty 
Noel. 

And Thubway Tham already had 
touched Harlaugh once; it is a matter 
of fact that a man who has had his 
pocket picked will use extra caution 
thenceforth. Still, lightning has been 
known to strike twice in the same 
place, despite the declaration that it 
does not. 

Harlaugh and Darius Brown held 
further conversation, but said nothing 
that was of interest to Thubway Tham. 
Then thty parted, and Harlaugh went 
toward the nearest subway entrance. 
The heart of Thubway Tham rejoiced. 

Swiitly, he followed. He plunged 
down the steps half a dozen feet be- 
hind his prospective victim, went out 
upon the platform, and, when the train 
rattled into the station, got into the 
same car as Harlaugh. 
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Now, the train on its way again, 
Thubway Tham looked around quickly, 
as he always did before attempting to 
lift a leather. He wanted to be sure 
that no detective of his acquaintance 
was near, that no other passenger had 
his eyes upon him. 

And he saw Detective Craddock! 

Craddock, his duties in the financial 
district at an end, was bound uptown. 
It was the irony of fate that had caused 
Harlaugh and Tham to get into the 
same car with him. 

Thubway Tham had a momentary 
feeling of despair. Here. was Craddock 
within a few feet of him. Craddock 
was aware of Tham’s purpose, for he 
knew Harlaugh and surely had seen 
him. Craddock might close his eyes to 
the theft of the slip of paper, since it 
would aid him in handling Messrs. 
Brown, Harlaugh and Dramler, but 
Craddock officially or unofficially could 
not overlook the theft of a wallet con- 
taining one thousand dollars. 

Moreover, Thubway Tham’s | task 
was difficult. Harlaugh had _ been 
robbed within forty-eight hours, would 
be thinking of pickpockets and would 
be on guard. More than that, ‘Thub- 
way Tham had to execute a double rob- 
bery. The slip of paper he wanted was 
in Harlaugh’s waistcoat pocket; and 
the leather wallet that Tham desired 
was in Harlaugh’s hip pocket. 

“Thith ith a nithe meth,” Tham told 
himself, with huge disgust. 

He turned casually and glanced at 


Detective Craddock again. Their 
glances met, and Craddock simply 


looked through him, as though he never 
had seen Thubway Tham in his life 
before and did not see him now. 

Tham blinked his eyes rapidly. The 
train stopped at a station, and Detec 
tive Craddock brushed past him—and 
got off! 

Tham grinned as the train started on 
again. Craddock was a “good scout,” 
after all. But Tham’s work was not 
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done by any means. He pressed for- 
ward until he stood just at the side of 
Harlaugh. He managed to. brush 
against him as the train stopped at an- 


other station and made an effort to get 


the -lip of paper in Harlaugh’s waist- 
coat pocket. His victim turned a bit 


instant—and Tham failed. 
“Got to get it,’ Tham kept t 
himself. “Got to thave Nifty 


Another station, and another attempt 
—and Thubway Tham got it. He 


slipped that precious slip of paper in- 
e it would be safe 
ind where even a searcher might over- 
Thubway Tham’s heart re- 
joiced. He had saved Nifty Noel, and 
aided in sending three 
iere they belonged. 
Tham had mi: ) pront out « f 
the transaction yet. W . the wal- 
gh’s hip pocket, the leather 
* dollars— 
intended 


side his belt, wher 


he probabil ad 


iked rooks y} 








let in Harlaus 
that contained one thousand 
I] ins probably, and 








Oo pur stolen bonds. Thubway 

1 il not only wanted that money be- 

suse of a fe g of revenge; he 
eeded 

he train approached another sta- 

t d That ade ready. Once 

, -_— pa 
ore he pressed close against Mr. Har- 


gh, and he made an attempt to claim 
] ] his own. And, at the 
a woman excited be 





e she thought she would not be 


able to get off, brushed pease him and 

pset him, and irlaugh turned 

to get out of the woman’s way. Tham 
ed . 


Mutht be my unlucky day,” he said 
If ardly he was an or- 
y citizen, his face a blank, devoid 
of all sign of thought and emotion. 


Phe train rushed on. It was néaring 


Grand Central now, and Thubway 
m had ao eal +1 rine i 
am nad a seeing at arjaugn 

d leave the train there. He had 


the precious sip of paper, but he hated 
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to see Harlaugh get away with that 
thousand dollars. 

But fate seemed to be against him. 
One more effort was frustrated, and 
then the train stopped at the station, 
and Harlaugh stepped out of the cai 
Thubway Tham, anger surging in h's 
heart, followed at his heels. 

The station was jammed, as usual. 
Harlaugh went up the stairs and beg 
to negotiate the maze oi 
exits that no being born of man ever 
has been able to understand w 
considerable — Tham kept at his 
heels, glancing t I 
saw Harlaugh drew iovk a 
feel of the wallet to make sure that 
was safe. They were on the stairs 
now, and in a crowd that moved slowly. 
As they neared the top Harlaugh fe 
of his pocket again, and then swerved 
sharply aside to allow 
scending to pass. 

Phubway Tham, his heart in his 
throat, acted promptly.” His left hand 


made a lightninglike m¢ 


aisles t 





somebody de- 


vement, and 





the wallet was his. He brushed past 
Harlaugh, his heart wl his throat still, 


and hurried along Forty-second Street 
He wanted only to on away. Tham 
never felt at ease while lifting a leather 
any place except in the subway. 

Up a cross street he darted, and man- 


the bills from the 
trash can and 


aged to extract 
let. He passed a 

dropped the leather into it. And then, 
the bills in his inside vest pocket, he 
around the block and walked 
rapidly downtown, toward Madison 
Square 


went on 


t was the following day, pre 
at eleven o’clock in the mo rning. TI 
way Tham, sitting on a bench in Madi 
son Square, observed that a shadow fel] 
across him. He glanced . and sa 


Detective Craddock standing before 
him 
“Tho J thee your ugly fathe again, 


Tham asked. 
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“How is everything, Tham?” 

*“Tho-tho.” 

“Nice day, isn’t it?” 

“Tho-tho,” Tham said. “By the way, 
Craddock, that remindth me!” 

“Of what?” 

“[ wath within’ that I would thee 
you. Thith mornin’ ath I wath walkin’ 
down the thtreet and keepin’ my eyeth 
on the walk, | thaw a funny piethe of 
paper and picked it up. There ith a 
lot of figureth on it, Craddock, and I 
thought maybe thome buthineth man 
had lotht it and might want it again. 
\What doeth a man do with thingth he 
findth, Craddock ?” 

“Turns ’em in to the police.” 

“Here it ith, then.” 

Craddock took the slip of paper and 
looked at it carefully. 
“Um!” he grunted. “This appears 
to be in the handwriting of a certain 
I imagine that 

I'll attend to 





Darius Brown, Tham. 
it may prove of value. 
ag 
“Veth, thir.” 
“By the way, 


Tham,” Craddock 
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added, “we had a complaint at head- 
quarters late yesterday afternoon.” 

“Thitt’ 

“A gentleman named Harlaugh re- 
ported that his wallet was stolen from 
his pocket and that it had contained one 
thousand dollars.” 

“What ith that got to do with me?” 

“T think nothing, Tham. I know 
you're a_ professional pickpocket, of 


” 





course 
tire 

“Oh, you are! But you always 
in the subway, as I happen to know. 
It’s a fortunate thing for you, Tham, 
my boy, that Harlaugh reported hi 
pocket was picked on the street. He 
felt the wallet just as he was leaving 
the subway, he said, and half an hour 
later he found it gone.” 

“Yeth, ain’t it lucky?” 
Tham. . 

His eyes met Craddock’s squarels 
for an instant, and then the detectiv 
turned and went on along the walk. 
Thubway Tham chuckled softly until 
he was lost from sight. 


work 


said Thubway 





NOT EASY TO CHEAT RESTAURANTS 


UNCH and restaurants 


rooms 


handing their money to the person who serves their food to them, 


loss sometimes through a petty 


where 


torm 


patrons pay the cashier instead 


of dishonestv. Many tricks are tried 


by those who wish to eat free of charge, but so versed are cashiers and n 


agers in reading human character, that very few 


by them. 


f 


“beats” succeed in gett 


One device of the dishonest is to enter into conversation with a strang 
at the same table, and, after finishing the meal, to hurry toward the « 
telling the cashier that his—or her, for there are women, too, who attempt 
the dodge—friend will pay for his luncheon. Others will stop at the « 

*¢ 


counter, buy a cigar or 


a package of 


cigarettes, and then start to amble 


as though they had simply forgotten to pay for their meal. 
Usually both waiters and cashiers are on the alert for just such tricks, 
ind it must indeed be an adept who succeeds in evading the just call upon | 








sulter 
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“forgiveness, 


Frederick Ames Coates 


Author of ‘“‘Benignant Vengeance, 


lr the sound of a steadily ap- 
proaching tread on the stone 
sidewalk the thin young man 
with the cloth cap unhur- 
street and was stroll- 
ing along unconcernedly when _ the 
blue-coated policeman rounded the cor- 
ner on his nightly beat. As soon as 
the officer had proceeded a couple of 
blocks, however, the young man fur- 
tively crossed back again, with a shrug 
of mild relief. He had done nothing 
to put him in fear of the law—yet; but 
it was none the less a satisfaction to 


riedly crossed the 





know that, barring the unusual, the pa- 
uld not again take him 
the spacious grounds 
nine o’clock—a full half hour. 


s he parted the flimsy barberry 
hedge and shpped through, the young 
! allowed a grim smile to rest on 
his firm, tight lips. “They could hardly 

ike a case against a man for being 


found in his own uncle’s yard,” he 
thought. Yet he appreciated the danger 
of the situation quite as fully as its 
humor; thicker than water though 
bleed may be, he realized that his record 
of three years in the penitentiary, re- 
ently expired, would heavily outweigh 
in the eyes of the police his relation- 
ship to the owner of the old-fashioned 


.¢ 


etc. 


~— in the light of cold logic, it 
xtremely foolish for him to come 
val thus every night. Now 
was inside the grounds, in his 
hiding place among the fragrant lilac 
bushes, from which he could command 
a clear view of the lighted lower win- 
dows, he was a trespasser, if nothin 
worse ; and if by any accident he should 
be discovered his more serious pur 
pose would be forever balked, not 
mention the immediate yer ament 
which the discovery would place him. 
But he could not resist the tempta- 
tion to come and watch—watch the 





lighted windows, on the shades of 
which occasionally he could see the 


shadow of his uncle as he moved from 


place to place within, or of the girl 
as she tripped lightly about the hous 
The half formed, sinister designs h 
he cherished could wait; and whi! 
+} + 


hey were waiting it was a genuine sat- 
sfaction to eavesdrop on the scenes of 
ontented well-being which he hope 
later to destroy. The greatest calam: 
ties to which a man may be subjecte 
are hard only by comparison; and 
oung man felt that by securing in t! 
way a vivid perspe tive of his belove 
incle’s present pinnacle of prosperity 
he could more keenly enjoy the con- 
trast when he had dragged his relative 
down to the level of his deserts. 


How to accomplish the latter object 
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was the problem that troubled him. He 
had no overwhelming relish for the en- 
forced mode of life which he recently 
had relinquished after three soul-crush- 
ing years, and no intention of placing 
danger of it. The 





himself again in 
sweetest vengeance would be too dear 
at such a price. And he was further 
hampered by a still active conscience 
that forbade certain methods: a sense 
inherited from his father as 
characteristic, which had, 
entirely missed his uncle 
Thomas. If only he were a financial 
wizard, now, so that by means _per- 
fectly legal and almost honest he could 
drag his uncle to ruin, let him taste 
the care and the heartache that he had 
inflicted upon others—but he was not. 
Though his imagination could not yet 
compass it, there must be some other 
within the reach of his 
even 


of honor 
a family 
however, 


Way, some way 
ability. Every man is vulnerable; 
the hardest of men has some one spot 
through which he can be attacked suc- 
cessfully.” And it was this spot in his 
uncle’s defenses which the young man 
was trying to find. On this basis he 
justified his nightly visits. 

He had naturally thought of the girl 
in this connection, even while he was 
still ignorant of her identity. 
very cogent reasons had eliminated her 
as a means of punishing his relative; 
evidently had no 
his stepdaughter ; 


But two 


his uncle Thomas 
great aftection for 
and the young man himself had come 
admiration that 
thev 


to entertain for her an 
affection Not that 
though one night she 


bordered on 
iad ever met 
had sat beside the very lilac bush where 
he was hiding, and he had even felt, 
r fancied that he felt, her warm bre« 


as she turned to gaze down the street. 
(ten, now that the warm evenings had 


come, had she walked in the old-fash- 


ioned yard with its circular flower-beds, 

with her stepfather, but 
and often had he fol- 
with keen eyes 


letiies 
ny alone: 
lowed her light steps 
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that softened in spite of the grim pur- 
pose that had brought him here and 
given him the opportunity of seeing 
her. 

The girl’s voice 
through an open window. 
out to sit on the veranda, 
so stuffy in here to-night. 
you come, too?” . 

On an impulse the 
stepped from the sheltering shrubbery 
and ran lightly and crouchingly 
the yard to a point which he had noted, 
a dark corner between the end of the 
wide porch and the house wall. He 
had never ventured thus far before; 
perhaps, if the girl and his uncle came 
out, he could overhear, from his nearer 
would be of 


came to him now 
“I’m going 
father—it’s 
Why don't 


man 


young 


across 


position, something that 
value to him in perfecting a plan. 

had he drawn himself int 
vhen he heard footsteps on 


Scarcely 
the corner 
the veranda. 
some 


“Better put on a wrap o 
sort, Sylvia,” said his uncle's 
voice. “It will be getting chilly very 
soon.” 

“I’m not going to stay out 
the girl, laughing. “I just 
drag you from your old briefs 
and things, to have a little talk.’ 

“So that’s it.” said the man, 
his voice. “And 


long,” said 
wanted to 
away 


— 


with a 
hint of impatience in 
what were you going to talk about.” 
“Oh, you were to do the talking.” 
The listener sensed a change in h 
n la ig 
voice: it had become serious, 


even ten 
der. “I want you to tell me 


ab yt 


uncle Peter’s boy—about Bernard 
Cantwell.” 
In his crouching place of conceal- 


ment the intruder barely saved himself 


from toppling over into the telltale 
crackling shrubbery. It seemed age 
since he had heard his own name: 

prison he had borne only a numbe 


and since leaving it he had assumed a 
ditferent name for purposes of concea! 
ment. And to hear it now, on the lips 
of this girl, Sylvia Rainsford, was al- 


&* 
¢ him, As 


most like a physical blow 
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he regained his self-mastery’he listened 
almost breathlessly to ascertain whether 
or not he had made any noise that had 
disclosed his presence to the two on the 
veranda. He realized, with a stab of 
apprehension, that there had been a 
silence of several seconds since the girl 
ceased speaking. Did it mean that he 
was discovered ? 

To his great relief, his uncle began 
speaking. The voice was hard, and a 
sneer lurked in it. The young man 
could picture the speaker by the sound 
of his voice: the thin lips, drawn back 
tightly at the corners into a hard, cold 
smile, and the eyes gleaming from be- 
tween half closed lids. Yes, he could 
picture his uncle Thomas’ expression 
very well; because, aided by a family 
likeness of physiognomy, intensified by 
the bitterness of the past several years, 
he himself was acquiring the same ex- 
pression. Of late he had even taken 
to shunning mirrors because the picture 
they presented to him was one which 
he preferred not to see. 

“Let’s not talk about him, child. 
What is he to me—to us? Of course, 
he was my nephew—was, before he 
dragged the good old name of Cant- 
well to disgrace. What need have I 
of a nephew, anyhow? When I mar- 
ried your dear mother and acquired 
such a daughter as you—you, who, 
since her passing away have been ever 
dearer to me—my affections were com- 
pletely filled. You're all that I need 
or want, dear Sylvia, for family. Why 
not let it rest there?” 

To Bernard Cantwell the hypocrisy 
in his uncle’s speech was more blatant 
than the are light at the corner. Was 
the girl so simple as to be deceived by 
He wondered. And why should 
the man assume such an exaggerated 
love—a love which his nephew knew 
he was totally incapable of feeling— 
unless for mere delight in deception? 
Possibly he had designs on the girl, too, 

young man understood that the 

AE 


co are 


it? 


Ss 
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widow his uncle Thomas had married 
was a woman of wealth. 

“But I’d like to hear about him, just 
the same. The poor boy! He must be 
needing friends now. And [| can’t be- 
lieve that he was really bad, or that 
he wouldn’t profit by sympathy and 
friendship to become an honest man. 
What was the—the crime that he went 
to jail for, anyway? You've always 
seemed somehow unwilling to tell me, 
father.” 

“Because it’s a disagreeable subject, 
child, and I don’t want you to bother 
your head about it. If you must know, 
he embezzled a large sum of money— 
money belonging to a friend. A clear 
and inexcusable breach of trust. I’m 
going in the house now; and you'd bet- 
ter come, too.” 

The young man choked back the in- 
dignant words that rose within him. 
“Not a friend, my dear uncle!’’ he said 
to himself. “It was your money that 
I took—your money, legally, though noi 
rightly. And I’ve never called you 
friend, uncle Thomas, not even when 
my poor father tried to convince me 
that you were all right!” 

The girl, deserted on the veranda, 
rose to go in. He heard the words that 
she muttered aloud to herself. “Poor 
boy! He must be not much older than 
myself. I do wish father would tell 
me about him, when | so want to know. 
I can’t believe that he’s all bad.” 

As the door closed behind her Per- 
nard Cantwell rose incautiously to his 
feet. The sympathy in her words, 
though directed to one unknown to her 
and not to him who stood in the flesh 
outside her home, let loose a flood of 
emotion within him. She wanted to 
give him her friendship and help, even 
when she believed that he was no bet 
ter than a common criminal! How 
much more would she desire it if she 
knew the real facts? If he could rush 
into the house after her and pour out 
the words that were in his mind? They 








50 
phrased themselves silently as he stood 
with clenched hands. 

“It was his money, 
His of the estate of a 


share 
relative, that 


and took. 


try and prolong my father’s 


in trip that 


I took it te 


life by giving him the oce 





the doctors said was essential. And in 
amount it was several hundred dollars 
less than the sum of some outlawed 


notes of his that my father held; notes 
for money that fat 
time 


your stepfather from the 


( f his own 


ier had given him 


after time, for years, to deliver 


onsequences 





ce and folly, yes, 





MMprovide 





for which he 


might have gone to prison if father had 
not come. te Ss rescue And when 
father came upon hard times, and was 
61 int i { ind wrote his 


brother Thomas asking him to 





1 ¢t 
g pa} i 
notes, he wrote an insolent erina 
at « . 1.4 + 1] 
swer, saying th hey were legally ¢ 
lawed, and that he d no money t 
' ' : 
spare to aid othe: people! Boasting 
in the very same letter that he had 
7 41 1 
married a weaithy yvomal and s 
‘ ' 
ac 4 Ve 
. ; 
| ith the words unsaid, Bernard 


time would come when he could speak 
thos ery word e girl, when he 
coule im the ympat that she was 
o ready to give, and for which his 
very being was starving—claim it, and 


pr rhaj s somet! ing more 





\t any te, he s glad that he had 
ne\ let his father see that lette: 


been spared to him. 
Bernard himself had opened it, read, 
Peter Cantwell’s last 


days had been un louded by any know] 
1 


edge of his younger brother’s perfidy 


The eeks on the ocean, in foreign 
land ad been weeks of clear hapy 

es i m h DI less § h a he had 
rarely known during his active life. 
The ( ng ] ( Id 1 feel t} 
pr id < faction t he had done his 
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best for his father—even though that 
best had meant for himself a prison 
term. immediately after his 
abroad, when he had 
body home for burial, he 
had been arrested, at the instigation of 
his uncle Thomas—within a few 
after the funeral, in fact. 

The measured footbeats of the police- 
lis rounds interrupted 
meditations. ‘Nine 
saves me the need of 
1 watch. ut I'll not inter- 
rupt his peaceful vigil, I’m sure, if I 


For 
father’s death 
brought the 


days 


1 
i 


man going on 
young man’s 
o'clock. He 


the 
uiie 


1 
B 


There was nothing to see, now, 


within the house, though Bernard Cant- 
I] from 
vhat he 


mere 


took 








o be e library were lighted; but the 
shades were drawn, and no one crossed 
he hghted area. They must be sitting 
quiet] eading, perhaps, or even con- 
ng the « on of him. He had 
nothing to do but think: think of his 
ongs or of his purposed vengeance. 

It the latter seemed somehow hard t 








put his mind upon, to-nigh Instead, 
his thoughts slipped into the well-worn 
cnanne ot ne u Orgivable wrongs 
hich this man had heaped upon him 
44 ' 4 
\\ i Ke iit ed, | oT 
a sort of perverted sentiment, the v¢ 
note t incle Thomas had given 
to | father The first we date 
ne tteen years before. H 
] } 1 . : 1 P| c 4 > 
SCii q veen only i child of en OT 
velve i ie time; and though he had 
of course known nothing of the loan at 
t time, he remembered well the 
cun stances which had surrounded 
then. He saw again through childish 
eves h fa her | evel 
long before that hit 
He sa ] ré more 
from weight of worry than from his 
, . ] bel 1 
( ning KS as a poorly paid book 
eene Ol in the side door na 


under his arm 














er 











it 


a (2 fee 











“I hope you won’t be disappointed, 
Molly. I didn’t get the chicken that 
you were counting on. They wanted an 
outrageous price for it—eighteen cents 
a pound! So I got some corned beef 
instead.” 

Whatever she felt, she kissed him. 
“| guess we can enjoy that almost as 
well, can’t we, Bernie?” 

“You just bet we can, mamma!” as- 
serted the boy. 

“And before long, dear—next year, 
maybe—we won't have to pinch so.” 

“Yes, [ know—only we'd hoped it 
would be that way this year,” said the 
mother. 

“But Thomas, you see—well, he’s 
my only brother, and—we couldn’t, of 
course—-the d-i-s-g-r-a-c-e,” with a 
meaning glance at the listening boy. 

“Yes, of course.” 

The boy remembered the letters, and 
their pronunciation being evident and 
without pitfalls, he asked his teacher, 
next day at school, what disgrace 
meant. 

“Oh, anything bad about people— 
anything that they wouldn’t want others 
to know.” 

“My father didn’t want me to know 
or he wouldn’t have spelled it,”’ thought 
the little fellow as he returned to his 
seat; “but if it’s something bad then it 
can’t be about him.” 

Another of the notes was dated some 
three years later. Cantwell’s memory 
harked back to a time separated from 
the date on the note only by a few 
weeks. The village undertaker was 
speaking. “Now, don’t you bother your 
head about my bill, Peter. It’s bad 
enough you losin’ your pore, blessed 
wife, an’ this young lad here left 
motherless, without havin’ to think 
about money.” 

“But I am bothering my head about 
it, just the same, though it’s aw fully 
good of you to talk that way. And 
Mollie—she——-” here the voice broke, 
“she'd want me to see that you’re paid 
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soon. I'll tell you, I had a little laid 
by for emergencies; but—well, I 
haven't got it now. But it won't be 
long, I’m sure, before I can pay you 
in full.” 

“Tf everybody was like you that way, 
Peter, ('d be buyin’ me one of these 
new-fangled auto-mobeels, so I would. 
Well, I ain’t worryin’ none about that 
bill, an’ I don’t want you to.” 

Bernard Cantwell whimsically 
wished that he had with him another 
document, so that his “evidence” might 
be complete—his uncle’s last letter, on 
the occasion when his father, forced 
through illness to give up his position, 
had written asking for some of the 
money: the letter that he had _ hastily 
destroyed, lest his father see it. The 
very fact that he had felt it necessary 
to conceal his uncle’s ingratitude gave 
added strength to his vindictiveness. 
A scene stood forth vividly in his mind. 
They were on shipboard, he and his 
father, the second day out. A warm 
sun beat down upon the deck where 
they sat in reclining chairs, and the 
steady throb of the engines brought a 
lulling sense of peace. 

“That was fine of your uncle 
Thomas, Bernie—just fine, to tell you 
to keep his share of that inheritance 
for me, to apply on those old debts. 
Because they’d really outlawed long 
ago, of course; and he must 
have plenty of uses for his money, even 
if he is doing so well now. | knew he 
had it in him. He’s a fine man at heart, 
Bernie, though for some reason you 
never seemed to take to him. You 
must look him up; I’m sure he’ll do 
something handsome for you. You 
must look him up right away when you 
—when—if I shouldn’t come back with 


you.” 
Well, there had been no need of 
that. Uncle Thomas had done the 


looking up, or rather had instructed the 
police authorities to do it for him. The 


young man smiled bitterly—the sam« 
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hard, thin-lipped smile he had seen on 
the other earlier in the evening. Surely 
there was much to repay; the only irk- 
ing question was to find a fitting 
method, a seemingly impossible task, as 
far from solution as ever. 

For himself, what? Vengeance once 
accomplished, assume it to be in the 
most satisfactory manner, what then? 
He had not of late thought beyond that 
point. His life had possessed but the 
one object; but after that there were 
years to be lived. Howr Was the 
prison blight to shut him off forever 
from the more normal desires that a 
young man should have? Would this 
present purpose of his aid in that out- 
come—would it render him forever the 
hard, cold, cruel man whom he was 
even now ashamed to face in the mir- 
ror? He shrugged impatiently. “I 
must be getting soft,” he said, with a 
sneer. “I’ve got better reason to hate 
that man than any one else ever had. 
I’m not going to turn old woman now 
and give him the glad hand and call 
it all off. What’s getting into me to- 
night, anyhow?!” 

Phe policeman passed along on the 
other side of the hedge, on his fourth 
round, Cantwell realized with a 
since the overheard conversation on the 
veranda. It must be half past ten by 
that moment later the 
lights downstairs in the big house were 
extinguished; in their stead two lights 
burned on the second story. He knew 
by this time even which one indicated 
his uncle’s room and which the girl’s. 
He had learned a great deal about the 
well as the bt 
of the man against whom 


Start, 


reckoning. A 


domestic, as isiness ar- 
rangements, 
he was plotting. 

“The girl!’ he said with a sudden 
thought. ‘‘That’s what is making me s 
soft. It’s that girl, Sylvia Rainsford.” 

During his years in prison he had 
forgotten that such beings as she ex- 
Even in the dim days before 


¢ 


isted 


he had never, so far as he could re- 
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member, been particularly interested in 
any girl. But his eavesdropping view 
of her to-night, and the words of pity 
and sympathy which she had had for 
him, added another complication to his 
hitherto simple plan of life. What 
would she think of him if she knew 
where he was now and why he was 
there? Would her voice still have that 
tenderness—or would she turn her 
mind from him in disappointment and 
disgust? “I can’t believe that he’s all 
bad!” Was he justifying that faith 
nowr 

“Why should I worry about that? 
he demanded of himself half angrily. 
“I’ve got the best cause in the wor! 
Why should I care what that girl, or 
anybody, might think of me if they 
knew ?” 

The answer popped into his mind so 
speedily that he peered about him anx- 
iously in the darkness, almost n- 
vinced that somebody had whispered 
the words to him. nat- 


” 


“Because she m 
ters more to you than your purpose.” 

He gritted his teeth doggedly. “It 
isn’t only my own satisfaction. I owe 
a duty to my poor father.” 

The defense fell flat. “He must 
after all his experiences 
with him, that uncle Thomas was 
And_ he urned against 
him And he wouldn’t thank me 
doing what I’ve been planning, eithe: 

Without losing any of the advantages 
of concealment he shifted to a more 
comfortable position and grappled with 


} 


have known, 


good. never 


his problem. His purpose, on the de- 


fensive now, was struggling doggedly 


—but the struggle was foredoomed to 
believe that he’s all 
recurred again and 


failure. can't 
bad ia 
again. 


He \ 


The words 


he sat alone with 
thoughts knew. The lig! 
in the house the policen 
on the beat passed more than once. But 
was possible, and long be- 


long 
if 1g 
he never 


went out; 


one outcome 


fore the internal struggle was ended, he 
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knew it. He would relinquish his venge- 
ance: relinquish it because of his 
father, though it had originally been 
planned largely for his sake; and be- 
cause of the girl, though he well knew 
that by so doing he forever nullified 
any possibility of meeting her on even 
terms, of claiming the iriendship which 
she had professed herself ready to give 
him. Perhaps, too, his decision was a 
victory for himseif as well as for them: 
for the true nature which had not been 
killed in him by his years of privation 
and injustice. 

Half sadly he rose to his feet to 
go. Never again would he keep vigil 
here; he must find new purposes to 
animate him, other ways of life, and he 
must forget this as thoroughly as pos- 
sible. He paused for a final look to- 
ward the darkened windows. 

Something in motion caught his at- 
tention, something that between 
himself and the dark outlines of the 
At first he be 
merely a last year’s leaf blowing across 
the yard, yet the wind was scarcely 
strong enough for that. \ moment 
later he knew that it was a human 
shape that ran crouching 
from point to point, even as he him- 
self had darted to the veranda earlier 
in the evening. 

He watched now with breathless in- 
Whoever it was had no doubt 
slipped unimpeded through the flimsy 
ledge in his own manner. He could 
scarcely have come with the same mo- 
tive, however. Was he bent rob- 
—or worse? 


Was 


building. took it to 


1 
snape—a 


terest. 


on 
bery- 

The stranger had reached the corner 
of the porch, the same corner where 
Cantwell had crouched. He looked up 
ward; a thick drapery of heavy vines 
led to the upper part of the house. He 
tested carefully; they bore his weight. 
He glance about him, 
Which failed to disclose to him the man 
Then he 


swift 


gave a 


concealed among the lilacs. 
climbed. 
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“A burglar,” thought Bernard Cant- 
well. ‘And if he’s taken as great pains 
as I have to find out, he’s struck a 
rich crib.” 

For Thomas Cantwell, as he knew, 
had a safe in his house in which he 
kept all his valuables instead of leaving 
them in the safe at his law office down- 
town or in a safe-deposit vault. Ber- 
nard had frequently wondered why he 
did this; but his information that it 
was the fact, was conclusive. Perhaps 
he distrusted his office associates; per- 
haps, with the feeling of a typical miser, 
he wanted his wealth tangibly near him 
at all times. Or there was the 
sibility that the home safe contained 
nothing of very great value, after all— 
of value, that is, to any other than the 
owner. His investments might be of 
a nature such that the mere documen 
tary evidence of them was of little im 
portance—registered morigages, 
stance, or bonds. 

The burglar had attained the nearly 
flat roof of the porch. 
ing against the wall to avoid observa 
tion from the street, and it seemed to 
Cantwell that he was trying the front 
windows, one after another. One of 
them apparently he found unlocked, for 
there was a very slight scraping noise 
and then the man disappeared. 

“Perhaps he'll do what | 
won't do for myself,” reflected Bernard 
Cantwell the 
finest sense of honor could hardly com 


pos 


for in 


He was crouch 


ror me 


grimly. “At any rate, 
| > sive the alarm against hi 
pel me to give the alarm against him. 
I may refrain from burglarizing my 
dear uncle myself, but he, or any one 
to act 


else, would scarcely expect 
as a watchman for him.” 
He made the hedge 
paused to listen before venturing out. 
A block or two in the distance he heard 
the approach of the patrolman. He 
shook until 
he’s well past.” He glanced once more 
toward the house. No sign of light or 
motion, no sound, was discernible. 


me 


toward and 


his head. “Have to wait 
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“IT wonder if his theft will affect that 
girl, Miss Rainsford, any? | suppose, 
of course, that Uncle Thomas is the 
custodian of her property.” 

The thought was a disquieting one. 
It was intolerable that she should be a 
even after his omission of 
what could by no stretch of the word 
be considered his duty. And what if 
she should awake, hear the burglar, 
give the alarm, or try to grapple with 
him? With the man in the house, she 
was in danger. He must act to 
her. But how? If he himself were 
to enter, were even to give the alarm 
from outside to his uncle, he knew 
what the consequence would be: he, a 
recently released convict, present as a 
trespasser in the grounds of his wealthy 

would be as a matter of 
course to be an accomplice of the 
burglar—or, if the latter made good an 
escape, he might be assumed to be the 


sufferer, 


Save 


uncle taken 


only intruder; and well he knew that 
would she W 


nor would the police. 


his uncle him no mercy, 
on the beat was now al- 
attract his 
attention meant showing himself 
through the and his 
presence would be evidence against the 


the officer 


i 
most abreast of him; yet t 
hedge, 


very 


innocence of his purpose—which, as a 
matter of fact, he could not explain if 


questioned. Yet action of some sort 
Was imperative. 
He brushed the light hedge to one 


side and confronted the startled officer 
“Quick! There’s a burglar in that 


house there! I saw him get in just 
now—by the open window over the 
p< | ‘és 


Ms Impres- 


had ap- 


ver may have been | 


sion of the apparition that 


peared before him, the officer acted 
with laudable promptness and good 
judgment. He raised his whistle to his 
lips and blew upon it; then, with drawn 
revolver, he motioned to Cantwell 
“Lead on, me lad, while ] ve a look 


1 ] ** 4 + nm +99 1 , , 
al aon you trv any ickKS on me, 
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either, if you know 
you!” 


what’s good for 


They went directly to the front door 
of the house, where the officer, without 
removing his eyes from Cantwell, 
pushed vigorously and repeatedly at the 
beil. Almost immediately there were 
indistinguishable sounds from within, 
but it was several moments before they 
heard footsteps descending the front 
stairs and saw a light turned on in 
the hallway.. By time a 
policeman had arrived in 


the whistled summons. 


that second 


response to 
‘Keep your eye on this fellow,” 
yelled the first officer, “and watch the 
front door.” around 
The door opened, and Ber- 


back 


He darted away, 
the house. 
as his 


nard shrank into shadow hi 


uncle, Thomas Cantwell, appeared on 


the threshold in dressing gown and 
ppers. 
ie ; ie , 
What’s this?’ he asked angri 
Jot seeing his nephew, he looked on! 


t the uniformed mar 
Burglars, I guess,” replied the « 
cer respectfully. “I just arrived 
swered a § gnal ir¢ l the man } ~ 
bea 
| re + he Wwe! = | Did he oe 4 ‘ 2 
Did the get at my ife This is te 
ible! Why, Dve got—I had—fif 
the usai d dolla1 ego le ( 
es in my ife! 


“Better go and look, then. That’s the 
urest way of finding out,” said the 
I 


inside wit! 


man here.’ 

“Ts he one of the burglars?’ asked 
Thom: s Cantw I] bending sharn Io 

I Md antweil, venain g a ‘ pi! ‘ 
upon Bernard. The latter twisted 


features into a sullen scowl]; but it 

hardly necessary, for there was no light 
of recognition in the other’s eye It 
, since they had seen each 
other; and _ thos« years 
ightly with the younge: 


‘ ‘ 1 7 1 1 
don't know, though I suppose he 


you stick to me, anyway, till Riley 






































ee a 
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gets back to explain,” he said to his 
captive. 

They made their way to a little room 
on the ground floor off the library, pre- 
ceded by their host, who darted to a 
safe that stood in a corner beside his 
old-fashioned roll-top desk. 

“That box has not been tampered 
with,” said the officer. 

“Unless he worked the combination,” 
corrected Thomas Cantwell, twirling 
the knob. 

In a moment he had it open and was 
ransacking the drawers, the policeman 
looking curiously over his shoulder, 
though he kept a firm grip on Bernard’s 
wrist. 

The first drawer opened disclosed a 


thick roll of bills; all the rest were 
empty. 
“Gone!” exclaimed Thomas Cant- 


well in a voice of tragedy. “Fifty thou- 
sand worth of unregistered 
bonds missing! I’m a ruined man!” 

“Mighty funny the crook didn’t want 
this, then,” said the policeman, taking 
the roll of currency from its owner’s 
unresisting fingers and counting it. 
“Four hundred here, all in small bills 
—the easiest possible loot to dispose of. 
Better than bonds to any yegg.” 

“He must have overlooked that 
suggested Cantwell. 
likely—since it wasn’t 


dollars’ 


drawer,” 

“Not 
locked.” 

lurther speculation was interrupted 
by the reappearance of Riley, propell- 
ing in front of him by a firm grip 
on the collar, a handcuffed individual 
of bedraggled appearance. 

“Got him just as he was ducking 
through the hedge,” he _ explained, 
panting. “He dropped out of one of 
the back windows after I rang the bell. 
Put up quite a fight, too—but I got him. 
With the goods on, you might say— 
though [ haven’t searched him yet.” 

“How about this other fellow?” 
asked the second officer, indicating his 
prisoner. 


even 
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“What about it? Know him? Is he 
in on this?” asked Riley of the crest- 
fallen yeggman. 

The latter shook his head. “Never 
seen him before in my life,” he admit- 
ted. 

“Thought he wasn’t in on it,” ex- 
plained Riley. ‘“He’s the one” that 
tipped me off that this other fellow 
was in the house. He looked kind of 
suspicious, so I had him stand by in 
case anything was wrong.” 

It did not escape Bernard’s eye—or 
Riley’s either, for that matter—that 
the captured burglar was casting trucu- 
lent and meaning glances at Thomas 
Cantwell, who refused to meet them by 
turning his head. 

“Well, now, what did he get?” asked 
Riley in a businesslike manner, going 
through the man’s pockets. ‘Nothing 
on him—and I didn’t see him drop 
anything outside. Did he get to the 
safe at all?” 

“Yes,” said Thomas “Cantwell. 
“Fifty thousand dollars’ worth of 
bonds are gone! Are you sure that 
this man is not a confederate of his— 
that he hasn’t got them ?” 

“Well, I haven’t frisked him, but it 
don’t seem likely, since he was the one 
that tipped me to the whole thing. 
Come to think, though, it is funny, hi 
being in your yard at the time. How 
about that, young fellow? What were 
you doing in Mr. Cantwell’s yard when 
you jumped out at me a while ago?” 

Bernard had dreaded the question; 
had half hoped that they would forget 
it and let him go. He drew himself 
up and gazed squarely at his uncle. 

“T was in Mr. Cantwell’s yard be- 
cause—because I am his nephew, Ber 
nard Cantwell! And I called you 
officer, because I did not wish to stand 
by and see my uncle robbed.” 

At the words Thomas Cantwell 
stepped back weakly and opened eyes 
and mouth simultaneously to their 
greatest width. The young man failed 














to see what further result, if any, his 
revelation had, however; for an inter- 
ruption came, in the form of a silvery 
voice from the doorway behind him. 

‘“Bernard—Bernard Cantwell? Did 
yeu say you are Bernard Cantwell?” 

rhe girl stood, pale but beautiful, 
with ‘her right arm, bare to the elbow, 
raised against the door casing to sup- 
port her slight figure. The other hand 
was clasped at the throat of a filmy 
kimono of light blue silk. 

She turned questioningly to Riley. 
“This man—Bernard Cantwell—he 
isn’t a thief, is he? There’s nothing 
missing ?” 

“Ves, ; said the 
abashed Riley, plucking his cap off. 
“He’s not the guilty party; it’s that 
other fellow there. This Cantwell 
tipped me off in time to get the real 
burglar. But there is something miss- 
ing, so Mr. says—a lot of 


’ 


miss—that is, no,” 


Cantwell 
bonds.” 

“Mine?” asked the girl, her 
seeking her stepfather. He nodded ab- 
jee tly. 

“Oh, I’m 


eyes 


ried the girl, 
to every amazement. “] mean, 
glad that you aren’t the robber,” she 
explained to Bernard, who dropped his 
her thrilling glance. “I 


so glad!” 


’ 
ones 


eyes before 
just knew it couldn’t be that.” 
fellow officer grasped the 
prisoner by the arm. “We might as 
well be getting along to the station with 
this bird.” 
“Hold on a 
burglar suddenly. “You 
me dead to rights, don’t you 
Well, I’m telling you ye 
looked belligerently at 
and the eyes of 


Riley’s 


minute!” said the 
think you got 
, you bulls? 
ain't.” He 
Thomas Cant- 
the others fol- 


s¢tlam-: 
gentieman 


well, 
lowed in time to se¢ 


making frantic signals 
“It’s no use, Cantwell. I think 
you’re double-crossing me; and it ain’t 


much difference if you're not. It’d take 
icks than you've got in 


more masty tricks 


iffice to get me out 


vour whole law ¢ 
Vou WHOIe jiaW 
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of this mess—caught gettin’ out of a 
window like I was. Looks too much 
like an open-an’-shut case. I ain’t no 
fool, I tell you, an’ I know when the 
game’s up—an’ it’s every man for him- 
self, then.” 

‘The man’s 
Thomas Cantwell. 
away, officers.” 

“Just a minute now, till I have my 
say,” the man went on. “You cop: 
ain’t got nothin’ on me, seer Because 
I come to this house invited—invited, 
that’s it, by the owner, there. It don’t 
make no difference in law if I did get 
in by a window an’ out the same way, 
does it, so long’s I was invited?” 

“Come clean with your story, and |] 
can answer your question better,’ said 
Riley. a minute, Mr 
you better stay and hear him. That 


mutttered 


him 


crazy!” 
“Better 


’ 
take 





“Just Cantwell— 
the best way. 

The law) had been about 
slip past his stepdaughter and out the 
door, returned, and, with face 


rejoined the group. 


ver. ¥ he 
asnen, 


This guy ec mea week ago,” 


> 


mes to 
burglar, 
wants me to do 


continued — the indicating 
Thomas Cantwell, ‘an’ 
for him—break in an’ tap a safe 
Oh, yes, I ain’t denyin’ that 


a jol 
for him. 
that’s been my line, an’ I’ve done ti: 
for it You’d find 
out anyway, so I might as well 
right off. 


before this, too. 


to it 


you g 

“He come to me, like I says, 
wants me to get into this safe for 
Naturally, I refuses. I’m doin’ 


narrow act 


now, 





straight an’ I swear! 
Then he spills it that it’s his own safe 
in his own house; an’ he offers to fix 


so I can get in by an unlocked wind 


1 


an’ he gives me the combination of the 
box so I won’t have to waste no 

on it. But I wouldn’t touch the } 
it’s the straig 
me—that it 1s his ho 
Then I thinks, ‘Well 
can't come to no harm by it; he’s got 
a perfect right to ask m 


stuff he’s givin’ 


e to do it, 











Pee ee 
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I got a perfect right to do it when 
it’s the owner himself that’s askin’ me.’ 
That ain’t no crime, is it. now? I 
didn’t know what his game is, but I 
should worry. He’s payin’ me well, an’ 
no danger.” 

Thomas Cantwell had heard him to 
the end without uttering a sound. Now 


_ he sprang up, livid with fury. 


“It’s a lie! It’s all a libelous lie. 
You gentlemen can see that on the face 
of it. He’s trying to throw you off 
because you caught him here robbing 
my safe.” 

‘asy, there! Easy, bo!” cut in the 
burglar. ‘For that matter, nobody 
caught me robbin’ your safe, because ] 
never got to it. I hadn’t even come 
downstairs yet when the doorbell rang. 
1 dropped out of a window without 
even seein’ this old box.” 

‘Don’t excite yourself, Mr. Cant- 
well,” said Riley easily. “Of course, 
you can easily disprove his story if it 
isn’t true. Now, my man, you'd better 
realize that it’s not going to get you 
anything to make serious charges like 
this against a respectable citizen. If 
it’s true you must have some proof. 
Did any one see him when he came 
to you, as you say?” 

lhe man shook his head. 

“How did he pay you, then? Did he 
give you money? He must have given 
you something—some paper, perhaps? 
I know your kind too well to think 
you'd put yourself into such a risk on 
the mere word of somebody that he 
going to pay you.” 

‘No, he didn’t give me no money 
said the burglar despairingly . “Honest, 


” 


it’s straight goods I’m giving you. He 
said he’d leave it in the safe for me, 


an’ he give me the combination. It was 
four hundred dollars, he promised; an’ 
he said there wouldn’t be nothing else 
vas to help myself to 
it, leave evidence that the safe had 
been a, ai 


Otnel omecer 


in the safe, J] 


clear out.” 
looked at Riley. 


oote 


-combination, too! 
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“We found the safe all set for a play 
like that,” he volunteered. ‘Four hun- 
dred dollars in small bills, and nothing 
else—not a sign of the bonds Mr. Cant- 
well says were there.” 

The lawyer opened his mouth as if 
to speak, but no sound came. He 
looked from one to the other, licking 
his dry lips in terror. 

Officer Riley preserved a non-com- 
mittal attitude. “They were this lady’s 
bonds, I think you said?” Sylvia 
nodded. “That would mean that Mr. 
Cantwell had already embezzled them 
from her, if your story is true. 
There’s just one proof, my man. You 
say Mr. Cantwell gave you the combi 
nation of the safe. Well, then—open 
it!’ He swung the heavy door to and 
clicked the handle into upright position, 
giving the knob a few turns for good 


measure, 


The burglar knelt before his li 
working nervously. “Dead easy—. 


less he double crossed me about 
"9 

With breathless interest the others 
gazed while he twirled the knob to the 
right, to the left, to the right again, 
and stopped. He grasped the handle 
It turned, and the door pulled open. 
A gasp of relief came from his lips. 
“There! That proves it, don’t it? 


‘ 


” 


agreed Riley 
“Sorry, Mr. Cantwell, but I guess [’ll 
have to ask you to come to the station 


I'll go upstairs with you while 


[ guess it does,” 


with us. 
you dress.” 
Without a word Thomas Cantwell 
walked out of the room, crushed. The 
policeman and the erstwhi! 
burglar stood stolidly waiting; Sylvia 
Rainsford sank into a chair and covered 
her pale face with her hands. Bernard 
Cantwell stood near her, not knowing 


other 


how to comfort her. 
Her hands moved; she was looking 
up at him. “So you’re Bernard Cant- 


well—Cousin Bernard,” she said. “It 
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was grand of you to—to act as you 


did, and try to protect fath—your 
uncle’s house, and mine. Especially 
after what you had suffered at his 


hands.” 
The young man was startled. 
then ?’ 
Several weeks ago I first be- 
interested. I had heard in a gen- 
ay that you were—were in i 


” 


“Vou 


—you know, 








“‘rsONn, 


The girl flushed. “And I asked 
father about you. When he wouldn't 
tell me anything about you I deter- 
mined to find out for myself. It wasn’t 
hard - I went to the public library and 


1 ’ 1 4 ‘ 
looked over some old files of news- 


papers, and I found an account of your 
trial there. That was yesterday. ‘I 
could hardly believe it—believe that my 


stepfather could have been so heartless, 
could have done such a thing. I hoped 


it wasn’t true—that is, that there were 





other circumstances. So I asked him 
about you last evening.” 
The young man nodded. “I heard 


you. I wa just beside he veranda 


1 +1 99 
when you and he came out 


“So, you see,” the girl went on, “I 


was less surprised at what was proved 
to us just now—knowing what I al- 


ready did about him 


monev—I 


\nd as for the 


don’t care about it at all! 





several years of being 
employed by Mrs. Purdy Ing 
yy the discovery that 1 
ring. The mistress had put the 
ter that it had 


Unable to wrin 


Workmen teat 





nest, and in it was the ring. Nov 


to make amends for her previous unjust 


RATS RESPONSIBLE FOR RING’S LOSS 
suspected unjustly of theft, a maid formerly 
ram of Greenwood, Delaware, has been cleared 
were the thieves 
ring down 


disappeared, 


itchen of the house recently 
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3ut I am so glad to know that you 
could do such a thing—could be so 
brave and noble! I don’t quite under 
stand it yet, how you forgave him 
enough to do what you did.” 

“It was you,” he assured her, stooy 
ing so that their voices would not reach 
the others in the room. “What you 
said. ‘I can’t believe that he’s all had.’ 
That was it.” 

Sylvia looked at him with mellowing 
eyes. His hand, which was resting on 
the arm of her chair, felt hers steal 
over it, pat it gently. “I’m glad,” she 
said. “Glad, if I saved you from the 
life it would have been so 
you to slip into; if I brought you back.” 

“Youre not half so glad as | am,” 
he averred, looking at her with eye 
in which there shone more, much more, 
than mere gratitude. 

They heard steps on the 
Thomas Cantwell was descending, in 
custody of Riley. 

“T can’t even be glad 
Thomas is exposed and 
this,” Bernard. 

“And you’ve no reason to be sorry 
or to blame yourself, either,” said the 
girl quickly, “even though it was your 
act that brought it upon him. He fell 
into his own trap—and the trap was 
baited with your forgiveness.” 


easy fo 


stairway. 


[ Tn le 


like 


that 
caught 


said 


who took Mrs. Ingram’s diamond 


while she washed her hand 


he accused one of her negro 


sne 


g a confession from the girl, Mrs. Ingra 











uncovered a 


Mrs. Ingram is looking for the maid in ordei 
suspicions. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


WH! N the body of Sir Marcus Coverly is found in a crate on board the Oritega, Jack Addison, 
reporter, remembers that he had seen that crate the night before in the garage of the Red 

House near his home. With the asphyxiated man’s body is a green Egyptian image of a cat. 
\ddison visits the Red House with Detective Inspector Gatton, of the London police, and dis 





covers evidence implicating Isobel Merlin, an actress, whom Addison loves, and Eric Coverly. Tso- 
bel’s fiancé and heir to the baronetey. Suspicion is diverted from Isobel by the confession of Mat 
her maid, that the latter bad been bribed by an unknown woman to send Sir Marcus to the Red 
He n the belief that Isobel would meet him thers 

ange woman, feigning illness. secures entrance to Addison’s home, but when the electr 
light ddenly fail, she acts with ecatlike swiftness, stealing the image which had heen entrusted 
to tl porter and disappearing before a light is brought. 


fhe attention ef the police is concentrated upon Eric Coverly by his refusal to tell his where 
abouts on the night of the murder and by his attempt to dispose of some clothes, which are ider 
tified ¢ those worn by a tramp Addison had seen near the Red House on the fatal night. I 
Cover is about to be taken into custody when Gatton accedes to Addison’s plea that arres 
postponed. The detective agrees to wait until Addison shall have interviewed Lady Burnham Cov 
erly, S Marcus’ widowed aunt, at Friar’s Park Following Gatton’s advice, Addison Jeaves 
Lady Coverly’s home, and takes a revolver with him 





CHAPTER XI. wide spaces under cultivation, and even 

e GCAMBED MAN. greater tracts OL a sort of heath lan 
very wild in aspect, and conju up 

I was toward the hour of pictures of outlaws’ camps and the clash 


seven in the evening that I of battling feudal days. Hard by had 
reached the Abbey Inn at L p- Ree Oe Gi a \ irden of the marshes, 


per Grossleys, itself among) and the ruins of his stronghold might 

the t | vy buildings f the ancient 1} 7 - ee 
( lary Dulldings ot the ancient still be seen on the crest of a nearbv hill. 

e. It belonged to the days when From the room allotted to me I could 


hite-clad brethren from the once great Jook out over a varied prospect of farm 
| 


monastery of Croix de Lis had labored Jand and heath, terminated by the 








in the abbey meadows and fished in the ood) slopes which everywhere 
tue stream which ran slowly through hemmed in the valley. Pee ping above 
ine gt be ? ° 


iff valley. Time had scarred the outer fri inge « f trees showed a tower 


it deeply, and the balcony overhanging of some old house whereof the rest was 





the chyard sagged in a rather ation hidden | by verdure. 
ig fashion, as though about to droy Having partaken of a typical count 
down from sheer old age. dinner, the small number of courses be- 
fhe surrounding country had im- ing an ply compensated by their quan- 





pressed me at first sight. There were I lighted my pipe and went down 
¢ billowing hills and vales, much of to the bar parlor, being minded to learn 


their surface densely wooded, but with something of the neighborhood at first 
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hand from any chance visitor who 
might serve my purpose. 

The landlord, a somewhat taciturn 
member of his class, sat behind the bar, 
pipe in mouth, as I entered, and only 
one other man was in the room. This 
was a gypsy-looking fellow, with a very 
wild eye, attired in the manner of a 
gamekeeper, and wearing leggings and 
a fur cap. A rifle stood in the corner 
beside him. The landlord nodded, and 
the other gave me a “good-evening”’ as 
I entered, whereupon I determined to 
try the gamekeeper as the more likely 
source of information. 

“Ts the shooting good hereabouts ?” I 
asked, by way of opening a conversa- 
tion. 

My inquiry seemed hugely to amuse 
the man. 

“None better,” was the reply; “it’s 
thick with game, sir, it is for sure— 
and nobody to profit, only”’—he winked 
at the landlord—‘“young Jim Corder!” 

The landlord emitted a deep grunt, 
which was evidently recognized by the 
other as a laugh; for he himself laughed 
in a wild and not wholly pleasant man- 
ner, whereby I concluded that “young 
Jim Corder” a standing 
the neighborhood. 

“You look as though you 
hare from a partridge,” said I, “so I'll 
take your word for it.” 

This remark provoked a second and 
deeper growl from the landlord and 
a further burst of outlandish laughter 
from my acquaintance, the gamekeeper. 

“Why, sir, if I tell you,” declared 
the latter, “them birds all know me like 
I was their father, they do. I 
‘Good-morning’ regular and them birds 
all bow to me, they does.” 

When the laughter had 


” 


was joke in 


knew a 


Say Ss 


S ibsided, 
said: 


] : 
shooting 


scenting possible information, I 


“T gather that vou get few 
partie 
Gloom descended upon both my gos- 


nowadays °” 


Sips. 


“You're right, you are, sir,” replied 


the gamekeeper. “He's right, ain’t he, 
Martin?” 

Martin, the landlord, growled. It oc- 
curred to me that he regarded the other 
with a certain disfavor. 

“This ’ere country,” continued the 
gamekeeper, vaguely waving his arm 
around, “‘is a blighted spot. A blighted 
spot, ain’t it, Martin?” 

Martin growled, while the gan 
keeper studied him covertly. 

“Since Sir Burnham went to his long 
rest these ’ere parts ain’t knowed then 
selves, I’m tellin’ you, sir—ain’t knowed 
"emselves. It’s all that quiet, winter 
and summer alike. The Park all shui 
up; and the Park was the Park in them 
days—warn’t it, Martin?” 

Martin achieved speech; he removed 
his pipe, and concurred. 

“It were, Hawkins,” he said. 

Silence fell for a minute or two. My 
new acquaintance, Hawkins, and Mar 
tin both seemed to be pondering upo: 
the degeneracy of Upper Crossley 
I could not help thinking that Ha 
took a secret delight in it. 

“Surely the Park is still occupied 
Lady Coverly:” I asked. 

“Aye.” Hawkins nodded. 
kep’ me on, me and the misst 
has, like the real lady she is. 
things is different; things is 
Ain’t they, Martin?’ he asked 
mischievous glance at the stolid 

“Things is,’ agreed Martin. 

“Best part of Park be shut up,” d 
clared Hawkins. “Horses 
riages gone, everybody gone; only n 
and my old woman.” 

“There must be house servants,” 
interjected. 

“My old woman,” cried Hawkins t1 
umphantly ; “same as I’m tellin’ you! 

“You mean that Lady Cover) 
the place with only—e1 
Hawkins to look after her?” 

It was Martin, the landlord, wiv 
swered my question. 


ost, 


gone, Ca 


1 
aione 1h 


“Things ain’t right,” he observed 
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returned to his mouth the pipe which he 
had removed for the purpose of ad- 
dressing me. 
“You don’t know half of it 
clared Hawkins. “What’s my jot 
I ask you—what is it?” 
ng thus —: he exchanged a 
significant look with the — and 
relapsed into silence. ‘Es n my offer 
replenish his tankard, although it was 
accepted, did not result in any further 
confidences. Prospects of crops and 
fruit were briefly touched upon, but 
th 
he 


de- 
, for 


* exchange of glances between mine 
and Hawkins seemed to have been 
ially understood to mean that the 
rsation touching Friar’s Park had 
proceeded far enough. 
was very mystify ing and naturally 
served only to pique my isi 
n quality of 
d to belong to the village, 
rightness of the summer 
asserted f potently. Seated 
n the quiet little inn parlor, I re- 
that of the old-world cot- 
o right and left of the abbey 
ad exhibited every indication of 
deserted, and the lack of ave 
iced by the emptiness of the bar 
was certainly Sp asc ‘gurg to 
ality of th e, whic ex- 
. A sort of Soi it cat seem, 
ad descended upon 
- Crossleys. It was all very 
‘lecting upon the matter, 
interjecting a word or 
rely technical and very 
ation proceeding between the 
landlord and Hawkins, I sat 
ne to the other, more than ever 
friendship was lost 
position in og room 
g would 


was 


even 
evening, 
itself 


1any 


Was 
, . 


humanity in Up- 
curious. 
and some 
two inte 
desultory 
conve! 


looking 


need that no 
een them. My 
uch that any 
letect my presence until ‘ 
ip to the bar, and to this sheltered 
vas undoubtedly indebted for a 
range xX Pe rie ce. 
g a lull in the 


ition I heard footsteps upon the 


one enterin 
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cobbles outside. Hawkins and the land- 
lord exchanged a swift glance, and then 
to my surprise they both stared at me 
questioningly. Before a word could be 
exchanged, however, and before I had 
time even to surmise what this covert 
uneasiness might portend, a young fel- 
low entered whose carriage and dress 
immediately attracted my attention. 
He was attired, then, in a sort of bur- 
lesque “fashionable” lounge suit, and 
wore a straw hat set rakishly backward 
on his well oiled dark hair. He car- 
ried gloves and a Malacca cane, and his 
gait was one of assured superiority. He 
was a spre built, muscular young fel- 
might ordinarily have been 
good looking after a rustic fashion, bu 
agit rendered him notice- 
l act he wore 
bandages ar aa his neck in lieu of a 


a eee Oe 
and that nis 


low, and 


that surgical 


face was literally a 
of sticking-plaster! 
Martin—evening, Hay 

he said jauntily ; and advancing t 
he bar, ‘“The usual, Martin.” 

\s he gave the order and as the land- 
lord execute it, 
sort of half-amused deference, 
barrassed glance of Hawkins, who was 


eae wegphuapind crew the 


mosaic 


“Tg 
mvening 
mvening, 


exhibiting a 
the em 


irned to 


vatching me 
vcomer’s attention to 
turned in a flash, 


face which were visible 


presence. 


1V 
| 
{ 


al id \V those 
pieces of strapping tur 
His brown eyes glared at 
“Martin!” he cried, throwing out 
ind in the landlord’s direction. ‘‘Matr 
stranger here! Why the 
vou tell me 7? P 
Mr. Edward,” 
setting a glass of 
“No time.” 
other, with a 
matter did 
! 


tin, there ts 


devil 


] didn’t 
said the land- 


whisky before 


“SOrry, 
‘ited man. 
hi 3) fs ( rie d 
which so trivial a 
warrant; “a deliberate li 
to make me the laughing- 
the place!” 


Taking up the newly filled glass, he 


dashed it violently to ~ sanded floor, 
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so that it was shattered to bits. Then, 
snatching off his hat, he held it as a 
shield between my inquiring gaze and 
his plastered face and ran out of the 
room, At the door he shouted back to 
us: 

“Curse you all!” 

I heard his quick footsteps receding. 
Then, as he turned the corner, the sound 
died away. I looked across at Hawk- 
ins. He was staring into his tankard, 
with which he was describing slow cir- 
cles as if to stir the contents. Martin, 
having raised the _ bar-flap, 
phlegmatically engaged in sweeping up 
the fragments of glass into a dustpan. 
It came to me all at once that these 
simple folk regarded the other’s out- 
burst as a personal matter; their atti- 
tude was that of the grieved elders of a 
family, some member of which has mis- 
behaved himself. But assuredly I was 
not prepared to concur in this shield- 
ing silence; the reporter within me de- 
manded an explanation. 

“A strange young man,” I said ten- 
tatively. “Very touchy, I should think.” 

“Touchy?” repeated Hawkins, glanc- 
ing up quickly. “I seen him take Tom 
Pike by the scruff of his neck and the 
seat of his pants and pitch him in the 
horse trough for askin’ of him who his 
tailor was, I have.” 

“Indeed!” said I. “A local champion, 
no doubt?” 

“Ah!” said Martin, glancing at me as 
he turned to his seat behind the bar. 
“Very ‘andy with ’is ’ands.” 

“He is evidently acutely sensitive of 
his present disfigurement. I 


was 


Might I sug- 
gest that his most recent encounter was 
with a barbed-wire entanglement 7” 

But to my 
Martin merely 
head gloomily; 


acute disappointment, 
shaking his 
and in this significant 


( l sely 


growled, 


gesture he 
Hawkins. 
“Ts he badly disfigured ?”’ 


was imitated by 


I persisted. 


“Only one is deep,” replied Haw! 
ins, glancing almost apologetically at the 
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incident 


landlord. The unfortunate 
seemed to have drawn them more 
closely together. “The one on his neck. 
But he prides himself on his looks, 
don’t he, Martin?” 

“He do,” agreed Martin. 

I took the bull by the horns. I never 
neglect an opportunity of this nature, 
for however irrelevant to the matter in 
hand an episode may seem to be, not 
infrequently I have found that it is by 
the pursuit of such chance clews that 
one is led to the very piece of news that 
is sought. 

“Drink up, gentlemen,” I said, “and, 
as the night draws on, we shall just have 
time for a peg of -whisky before ten 
o'clock.” 

My effort proved successful, for 
while Martin prepared the ordered 
drinks almost with alacrity, Hawkins 
became quite confidential. 

“Young Mr. Edward Hines that 
sir,’ he confided, in a church whisper. 
“His father is the biggest farmer round 
these parts, and young Mr. Edward 1 
a terror with the gals, he is. I’m glad 
my gal is up to London, with that Mr. 
Edward about, I am.” 

The drinks being placed upon the 
counter, he ceased. 

“Good health!” said I; then: “Ye 
about our mutilated voung friend?” 

“Well,” continued Hawkins, “it 
kind o’ funny; ain’t it, Martin?’ 

The landlord growled. 

“Mr. Edward he come in here thi 
weeks back all puffed up with himself. 
Said he'd got an appointment with a 
lady down from London what was com- 
ing all the way from West Wingham to 
see him. Didn’t he, Martin?” 

Martin corroborated. 

“He see her, too,” declared Hawkins 
with a sort of schoolboy naiveté. ‘And 
he see her again four nights : 
gave him a present—a kee] 
showed us. Then he 
time, and——” 


Hawkins ceased speaking and looked 





seen her a third 








ore 



















Sear 











at the landlord as if mutely appealing 
for his aid in making clear to me what 
occurred at this third tryst with the 
mysterious “lady from London.” 

Go on,” prompted Martin. “Tell 
him. He’s stoppin’ here; he’s all right.” 

I keenly appreciated the compliment 
conveyed by this, the landlord’s longest 
speech of the evening; and raised my 
gl: ss to him. 

\ell, then,”” Hawkins resumed, “we 
didn’t see him for a night or two, but on 
the Wednesday ——” 

7 | ,” corrected Martin. 

“Kight you are, Martin,” agreed 
Hawkins; “the Thursday it were. I 
met Farmer Hines comin’ back from 
ngham market as I came here mid- 
day. It were the Thursday. Well, then, 
) the Thursday young Mr. Edward he 
turns up after dark. Sort of slinked in 
he did. There was three or four of us 


here, there-was that night ; wasn’t there, 


hur Jn, 
¢ inursca 


Course it were market day. 
in he did, and his face was like 
yi ee it to-night, only worse. He 

er said a word to nobody and no- 
body never said nothin’ to him. Just 
gulped down a double Scotch and 
linked out. What do you think about 
hat fe veh, sit?” 
He looked at me triumphantly. For 
t I must confess I was dis- 
PI A cat-and-dog squabble be- 
tween a rustic Lothario and some local 

did not excite me so intensely as 


c 
1 
t 


t seemed to excite my companions. 


T 7 e 
Is that all you know of the mat- 
+ 9 7 1 
( asked 
No,” answered Martin, “it ain't. 


Pell him, Hawkins.” 

’ resumed Hawkins. “He might 
know, as he’s livin’ here. Well, 
ung Mr. Edward he’s very quiet 





bout what happened to him. Maybe 

¢ culdn’t have thought so much 

CaF 14 ’t been that in this 

f i ( . oC f d piag ied 
the life of young Harry Adams.’ 
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“For what reason?” I asked idly; the 
conversation was beginning to bore me. 

“Young Harry Adams,” explained 
Hawkins with gusto, his former wicked 
look returning to his eyes, ‘at one time 
was Mr. Edward’s only rival with the 
gals, he was. A _ good-lookin’ young 
fellow; he’s up to London now. Well, 
six months ago young Harry Adams 
come staggerin’ in here one night with 
blood runnin’ from his face and neck. 
He fell down in that seat where vou're 
sitting now and fainted right off; didn’t 
he Martin? We had to send young Jim 
Corder—what used to come here in 
them days—off runnin’ all the way past 


: 
-eeways for the doctor. Ah, that were 


a cht eg 
ere,’ agreed Martin. 
“a Ale T noch ed . 419944 
Same as Mr. Edward,” continued 
+] ee eee oy H ae ic 
he narrator, oung Harry \.di 


vord about what hap- 
But when 


first see him, all over sticking-; 
‘ 


he laughed till the pots nearly fell off 
the ho ks, he did. Little did he PUCSS 
his own turn was to come!” 

My interest revived 

“Then in the case of, e1 
Adams,” I said, ‘you never 
particulars whatever?” 

“Never,” replied Martin. lime, 
please, gentlemen.” 

“Ave,” said Hawkins, rising. ‘7 


be. Well, good night 


night, Martin.” 


Hawkins moved toward the door and 
indeed was on the point of going out 
when I remembered something which I 

to ask earlier, but which, 


had meant 

owing to lack of opportunity, I had 

postponed asking 
“You spoke of 

which the lady from London gave t 

I said. “I think you men- 

tioned that he had shown it to you. I 


‘ ‘ P 
a gli or KCepsake, 
nA _ 99 
Mr. Hines, 


m rathe: 

Might I ask the nature of the gift ©” 
“Aye, to be sure,” answered Hawk- 

ins, rifle on shoulder, standing half in 


curious about this story. 
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shadow on the step of the bar parlor, 
where I thought he made a very wild 
figure. “Brought it here, he did. All 
of us see it. Stuck up about it he was. 
Not as I should have thought much of 
it if a party had _ give it to me, I do say.” 

“Then what was it?” 

“Why—it were a little figure like— 
gold /ie said it were, but brass I reckon. 
Ugly it were, but he says he’s goin’ to 
wear it on his watch chain. Good night, 
sir,” 

He turned and departed. 

“What kind of figure?” I called after 
him. 

Out of the darkness his voice came 
back. 

“A sort of a cat, sir. 

And I heard his outlandish laughter 
dying away in the distance. 


” 


CHAPTER XII, 
I DREAM OF GREEN EYES. 


T was long enough before sleep visited 
me that night. For nearly half an 
hour I stood at my open window, look- 
ing across a moon-bathed slope to where 
a tower projected ghostly above the 
fringe of the woods. The landlord had 
informed me that it was Friar’s Park 
which could thus be seen peeping out 
from the trees, and as I stood watching 
that sentinel tower a thousand strange 
ideas visited me. 
The curious air of loneliness of which 
I had become conscious at the moment 
of my arrival was emphasized now that 
the residents in the district had retired 
to their scattered habitations. No sound 
of bird or beast disturbed the silence. 
From the time that the footsteps of 
Martin, the landlord, had passed my 
door as he mounted heavily to his bed- 
chamber, no sound had reached me but 
the muffled ticking of a grandfather’s 
clock upon the landing outside my room. 
and even this sound, the only one in- 
truding upon the stillness, I weaved into 
my imaginings, so that presently it be- 


gan to resemble the ticking of the clock 
on the mantelpiece in that gruesome 
room at the Red House. 

The view which I commanded was an 
extensive one, and although in the clear 
county air I could quite easily discern 
the upstanding wing of Friar’s Park, 
actually the house and the park were 
some two miles distant. Where the 
park ended and the woods began it was 
impossible to determine, yet such was 
my curious mood that I lingered there, 
endeavoring to puzzle out those details 
which were veiled from me by distance. 

To-morrow, I thought, I should be 
seeking admittance to that house among 
the trees. In fact, so great was my 
anxiety to plumb the depths of the mys- 
tery in the hope of recovering some 
new fact which should exculpate 
Coverly, that nothing but the unseem! 
lateness of the hour had deterred me 
from presenting myself that very eve- 
ning. 

Yet my night of idleness had not been 
altogether unfruitful. I had met thi 
scarred man, and from Hawkins I had 
heard something of his singular story. 
Now, as I stood there drinking in, as 
were, the loneliness of the prospect, 
my thoughts turned for the hundredtl 
time to the gamekeeper’s 
what had befallen the two rustic “mas! 
ers.” I admit that the concluding pa 
of Hawkins’ story, quite evidently 
garded by him as a detail of no in 
portance, had reawakened hope whi 
had been at lowest ebb in the hour of 
my arrival. 

Although it was possible that the gift 
of a “sort of cat” to young Edw 
Hines might prove on investigation 
be not a clew but a will-o’-the-wisp 
preferred to think that fate or the acute 
reasoning of Inspector Gatton had sent 


account 


me down to this quiet country fot 
good purpose; and I built great hope 
around the figure of the “lady do 
from London.” Indeed 

me that there were more lines of in- 


it appeared to 
P| 
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vestigation demanding attention than I 
could hope to deal with alone in the 
short time at my disposal. [xcept that 
I was determined to visit Friar’s Park 
early on the following day, I scarcely 
knew in which direction next to prose- 
cute my inquiries. 

Determining that I should be well 
advised to sleep on the problem, I 
presently turned in. And when I blew 
out the candle with which the chamber- 
maid had provided me, I remember 
thinking that the moonlight was so 
bright that it would have been possible 
to read moderately large type without 
inconvenience. 

I slept perhaps for two hours or 
more, an unrefreshing sleep disturbed 
by dreams of a wildly grotesque nature. 
Figures increasingly horrible and 
menacing crowded upon me; but that 
which proved the culminating horror, 
and which finally awakened me, bathed 
in cold perspiration, was a dream of 
two huge green eyes regarding me with 
a fixed stare, fascinating and hypnotic, 
against which evil power I fought in 
my dream with all the strength of my 
will. 

Vaguely defined as if in smoke I 
could perceive the body of the creature 
to which these incredible eyes belonged. 
It was slender and sinuous, and some- 
times I thought it to be that of a human 
being, and sometimes that of an animal. 
For at one moment it possessed all the 
lines of a woman’s form and, in the 
next, with those terrible eves regarding 
me from low down upon the ground, it 
had assumed the shape of a crouching 
beast of prey. This fearsome appari- 
tion seemed to be creeping toward me 

nearer and nearer, and was about to 
spring, I thought, when I 
as | have said, and sat suddenly up- 
right. 

One thing I immediately perceived 
which may have aceounted for my bad 
dreams. I had been sleeping with the 
moonlight shining directly upon my 

5E ps 


awakened, 


face. Another thing I thought I per- 
ceived, but endeavored to assure my- 
self that it represented the aftermath of 
an unpleasant nightmare. This was 
a lithe shape streaking through my open 
window—a figment of the imagination, 
as I concluded at the time, the tail end 
of a dream visibly retreating in the 
moment of awakening. 

So self-assured of this did I become 
that I did not get up to investigate the 
matter, nor was there any sound from 
the road below to suggest that the figure 
had been otherwise than imaginary, vet 
[ found it difficult to woo slumber 
again, and for nearly an hour I lay 
tossing from side to side, listening to 
the ticking of the grandtather’s clock 
and constantly seeing in my mind’s eye 
that deserted supper room at the Red 
House, 

And presently, as I lay thus, I became 
aware of two things: first of the how! 
ing of dogs, and, second, of a sort of 
muttered conversation which seemed to 
be taking place somewhere near me 
Listening intently, [ thought I 
distinguish the voice of a man and that 
of a woman. Possibly I was not the 
only wakeful inhabitant of the abbey 
inn, was my first and most natural idea; 
but it presently became apparent to me 
that the speakers were not in the inn 
but outside in the road. 

Curiosity at last overcame inclination 
Of the exact time I was not aware, but 
I think dawn could not have been far 
off, and I naturally wondered who these 
might be that conversed beneath my 
window at such an hour. I rose quiet} 
and crept across the room, endeavoring 
to avoid showing my head in the moon 
light. By the exercise of a little in 
genuity I obtained a view of the road 
before the inn doors. 

At first I was unable to make out 
from whence this muttered conversa 
tion arose, until, fixing my attention 
upon a patch of shadow underlying 
tall tree which stood almost immedi- 


could 
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ately opposite the window, I made out 
two figures there. Somewhere a dog 
vas howling mournfully. 

For a long time I failed to distinguish 
any more than indefinite outlines, nor, 
throughout the murmured colloquy, did 
I once detect even so much as a phrase. 
The night remained perfect, and the 
moon possessed a tropical brilliance, 
deep and _ sharply defined 
shadows, and lending to the whole visi- 
ble landscape a quality of hardness 
which for some obscure reason set me 
thinking of a painting by Wiertz. 

The low-pitched voices continued in 
what I thought was a dispute. Some- 
thing in the voice of the woman, al- 
though I could only hear her occasion- 
ally, piqued yet eluded my memory. But 
it was the voice of a young woman, 
while that of the man suggested a for- 
. eigner of some sort and one past youth. 
pursuing the Wiertz 
idea, I know not why, I invested the 
dimly visible speakers with distinct per- 
sonalities. The man became Asmodeus, 
master of the revels at the Black Sab- 
bath, and the young woman I cast for 
that “young witch” depicted in one of 
the canvases of the Belgian genius. 

Everything in the black-and-silver 
scene seemed to fit the picture. Here 
was the unholy tryst, and I pictured the 


casting 


Subconsciously 


distant woods “peopled with gray 
things, the branches burdened with 


winged creatures arisen from the pit; 
the darkness a curtain embroidered 
with luminous eyes.” 

And it was my recollection of that 
phrase, from a work on sorcery, which 
now set every nerve tingling. Closely | 
peered into the masking shadow, tell- 
ing myself that I was the victim of a 
subjective hallucination. If this was 
indeed the case, or if what I saw 
actual, I must leave each who reads 
to determine for himself; and the epi- 
sodes which follow and which I must 
presently relate will doubtless aid the 
decision. 


Was 
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But it seemed to me that for one 
fleeting moment “luminous eyes” in- 
deed “embroidered the darkness!” 
From out of the shade below the big 
tree they regarded me greenly—and ] 
saw them no more. 

A while longer I watched, but could 
not detect any evidence of movement 
in the shadow patch. The voices, too, 
had ceased; so that presently it oc- 
curred to me that the speakers must 
have withdrawn along a narrow lane 
which I had observed during the eve- 
ning, and which communicated with a 
footpath across the meadows. 

I realized that my heart was beat- 
ing with extraordinary rapidity. So 
powerful and so unpleasant was the im- 
pression made upon my mind by this 
possibly trivial incident, and by the ex- 
traordinary dream which had preceded 
it, that, on returning to bed and despite 
the warmth of the night I closed both 
lattices and drew the curtains! 

Whether as a result of thus exclud- 
ing the moonlight, or because of some 
other reason, I know not; but I soon 
fell into a sound sleep, from which | 
did not awaken until the chambermaid 
knocked at the door at eight o'clock 
Neither did I experience any return of 
those terrifying nightmares which had 
disturbed my slumbers earlier in the 
night. 

My breakfast dispatched, I smoked a 
pipe on the bench in the porch, and 
Mr. Martin, who evidently had few 
visitors, became almost communicative. 
Undesirable patrons, he gave me to un- 
derstand, had done his business much 
harm. By dint of growls and several 
winks he sought to enlighten me re- 
specting the identity of these trade- 
killers. But I was no wiser on the point 
at the end of his exposition than I had 
been at the beginning. 

Things ain’t right in 
thereupon 


parts ‘ 
retired 


these 


he concluded, and 
within door 
’ 


Certainly, whatever the reason might 
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be, the village, even in broad daylight, 
retained that indefinable aspect of neg- 
lect, of loneliness. Many of the cot- 
tages were of very early date—and 
many were empty. <A deserted mill 
stood at one end of the village street, 
having something very mournful and 
depressing about it, with its black, mo- 
tionless wings outspread against the 
blue sky, like those of a great bat trans- 
fixed. 

There were rich-looking meadows n 
great way from the village, but these, I 
learned, formed part of the property of 
farmer Hines, and Hines was 
counted an inhabitant of the next par- 
ish. It was, then, this particular coun- 
try about Upper Crossleys over which 
the cloud hung; and I wondered if the 
district had been one of those—grow- 
ing rare had flour- 
ished under the protection of the “big 


farmer 


nowadays—which 


house;” and had decayed with the decay 
of the latter? It had been a common 
enough happening in the old days, and 
I felt disposed to adopt this explanation. 

My brief survey completed, then, I 
eturned to the abbey inn for my stick 
and camera, and set out forthwith for 
Friar’s Park. 

From certain atmospherical indica- 
tions which I had observed, I had an- 
ticipated a return of the electrical storm 
a few days before had inter- 
rupted the extraordinary heat wave. 
\nd now as T left the village behind and 
came out on the dusty high road a faint 
and afar off I dis- 


\ hic h 


breeze greeted me 


cerned a black cloud low down upon 
the distant hills. 
CHAPTER XIII. 
. DOCTOR DAMAR GREEFI 


was 


Park 


7 1, | 


than two miles from t 
inn; but the road, which, 


1e abbey 


according to 


a sign-board, led “to Hainingham,” fol- 
lowed a tortuous course through the 
valley, and when at last [I came to 
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what I assumed to be the gate lodge, < 
thunderous ebony cloud crested the hill- 
top above, and its edge, catching the 
burning rays of the sun, glowed fiercely 
like the pall of Avalon in the torch- 
light. Through the dense ranks of firs 
cloaking the slopes a breeze, presaging 
the coming storm, whispered evilly, and 
here in the hollow the birds were still. 
I stared rather blankly at the ivy- 
covered lodge, which, if appearances 
were to be trusted, was unoccupied. But 
I pushed open the iron gate and tugged 
at a ring which was suspended from 
the wall. <A discordant 
warded my efforts—the cracked note of 
a bell which spoke from somewhere 
high up in the building; that seemed 
to be buffeted to and fro from fir to 
fir, until it died away, mournfully, in 
some place of shadows far up the slope. 
In the the bell there was 
something lonesome, something akin to 
desertion which 


clangor re- 


voice otf 


the atmosphere of 


seemed to lie upon the whole neighbor 


hood—something fearful, too, a 
though the bell would whisper: “Re- 
turn! Beware of disturbing the dwellers 
in this place.” 


' 
t 

The house, one wing of which I have 
said was visible from the inn window, 
ll! from the gate. 


could not be seen at 
Indeed I had lost sight of it at the 


moment that I had set out, and had 
never obtained a glimpse of it since. 
Ten minutes before I had inquired 
the way from a farm laborer whom I 
had met on the road, and he had an 


swered me with a curiosity but thinly 
veiled. His directions had been chat 
acterized by that rustic 
assumes in the inquirer an intimate 

local landmarks. but, 
nevertheless, I believed I had 
I gathered from its name that 


vagueness which 


knowledge of 
come 


aright. 


Friar’s Park was in part, at least, a 
former monastic building, and certainly 
the cracked bell spoke with the voice 
of ancient monasteries; had in it the 
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Although I had mentioned nothing of 
the purpose of my journey to mine 
host of the abbey inn or to any of his 
cronies—and these were few in num- 
ber—I had hoped to find Hawkins at 
the lodge; and a second time I awoke 
the ghostly bell voice. But nothing re- 
sponded to its call; man, bird, and beast 
had seemingly deserted Friar’s Park. 

Faintly I detected the lowing of cat- 
tle in some distant pasture; the ranks of 
firs whispered secretly one to another; 
and the pall above the hills grew blacker 
and began to stretch out over the val- 
ley. 

Amid this ominous stillness of nature 
I began to ascend the cone-strewn path. 
Evidently enough the extensive grounds 
had been neglected for years, and that 
few pedestrians and fewer vehicles ever 
sought Friar’s Park was demonstrated 
by the presence of luxurious weeds in 
the carriage way. Having proceeded 
for some distance, until the sheer hill- 
side seemed to loom over me like the 
wall of a tower, I paused, peering about 
in the ever-growing darkness. I was 
aware of a physical chill; certainly no 
ray of sunlight ever penetrated to this 
tunnel through the firs. Could I have 
mistaken the path and be proceeding, 
not toward the house, but away from it, 
and into the gloom of the woods? Or 
perhaps the deserted lodge was that of 
some other, empty establishment. 

There was something uncomfortable 
in this reflection; momentarily I knew 
a childish fear of the dim groves. I 
thought of the “darkness embroidered 
with luminous eyes,” and I walked for- 
ward rapidly, self-assertively. Ten 
paces brought me to one of the many 
bends in the winding road—and here, 
far ahead, as though out of some cavern 
in the very hillside, a yellow light shone. 

I pressed on with greater assurance, 
until the house became visible. Now I 
perceived that I had indeed strayed 
from the carriage sweep in some way, 
for the path that I was following ter- 
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minated at the foot of a short flight 
of moss-covered steps. I mounted the 
steps and found myself at the bottom 
of a terrace. The main entrance was 
far to my left and separated from the 
terrace by a neglected lawn. That por- 
tion of the place was Hanoverian and 
ugly, while the wing nearest to me was 
Tudor and picturesque. Excepting the 
yellow light shining out from a window 
on the right of the porch, no illumina- 
tions were visible about the house, al- 
though the brewing storm had already 
plunged the hollow into premature 
night. 

My conception of Friar’s Park had 
been wide of the reality ; and there was 
no sign of occupancy about this strange- 
looking mansion, which might have hid- 
den, forgotten for centuries, in_ the 
horseshoe of the hills. The stillness of 
the place was of that sort which almost 
seems to be palpable; that can be seen 
and felt. A humid chill arose appar- 
ently from the terrace, with its stone 
pavings outlined in moss, crept up from 
the wilderness below and down from 
the fir woods above. 

I had crossed the terrace and the 
lawn, and now stood looking through 
the open French window from which 
light had proceeded, into a room that 
evidently adjoined the hall. <A _ great 
darkness had come, and on a Iit- 
tered table in this room a reading lamp 
was burning. 

The room was furnished as a library. 
i-very available foot of wall space was 
occupied by laden bookcases. The vol- 
umes were nearly all old, and many of 
thei were in strange, evidently foreign, 
bindings. Items of chemical apparatus 
and cases of specimens were visible 
also, as well as an amazing collection of 
Egyptian relics strewn about the place 
in the utmost disorder. 

At the table a man was seated, deep 
in study of a huge leather-bound vol- 
ume. He was strangely gaunt, and ap 
parently very tall. His clean-shaven 
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face resembled that of Anubis, the 
hawk-headed god of ancient Egypt, and 
his hair, which was growing white, he 
wore long and brushed back from his 
His skin was of a dull, 
long thin 
fact 


brow. 
even yellow and 


brown hands betrayed to me the 


bony 
color, his 
that the man was a Eurasian. 

The crunching of a piece of gravel 
under foot revealed my presence. The 
nian looked up swiftly. ” 

I started. Those widely opened black 
eves were truly hawklike in their dark 
intensity of gaze, and the uncanny re- 
semblance to Anubis was heightened by 
them. More than ever convinced that 
! had made a mistake, I said: 

“Forgive me for so rudely disturbing 
vou, but I was under the impression 
that this was Friar’s Park; whereas I 
fear | have trespassed.” 

The intense gaze never left my face 
for a moment. 

“There is no trespass,” answered the 
man at the table, speaking in a high 


harsh voice, and with a marked but 
evasive accent. ‘All visitors are wel- 
come—chance ones or otherwise. But 


you have certainly lost your way; this 
is the Bell House.” 

“And am I far from Friar’s Park?’ 

“No great distance. May I ask if 
Lady Coverly knew of your proposed 
visit ? 

“She did not,” I said with surprise. 

“Then I fear your journey has been 
fruitless. She is an invalid and can 
receive no one.” 

There was something peremptory and 
imperious in his manner which I re- 
sented, and evidently perceiving this 
resentment the Eurasian added: 

“EL am Lady Coverly’s medical ad- 
viser. Possibly I can afford you some 
assistance. In any event I fear you 
will have to accept my poor hospitality 
for the time being. The alternative is 
a drenching..’ 
as he 
luminated by 


even spol e, the hollow was il- 


t blinding flash of lHght- 
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ning, and indeed his last words were 
drowned in the thunder that boomed 
and crashed in deepening peals over the 
hills. In a sudden tropical torrent the 
rain descended, and I stepped forward 
into the room. 

Its occupant rose to his great height 
to greet me. 

“T am Doctor Damar 
said, and bowed formally. 

I made myself known to him in turn, 
and with a sort of stately courtesy he 
set a high-backed chair for and 
resumed his former seat. 

“You are a stranger to this neigh- 
borhood, I gather,” he continued. 

Now, in spite of his polished cour- 
tesy, there was that about Doctor Da- 
mar Greefe which I did not and could 
not like. The voice was the voice of a 
gentleman, but the face was a mask—a 
mask of Anubis; and there in 
that strange untidy apartment, amid 
varied relics of the past and obscure ex 
periments possibly designed to pry 
the future, while thunder boomed hig! 
over the Bell House, I determined 1 
withhold from Doctor Damar 
the true nature of my mission. In fact, 
already I regretted having told him my 
name—although to have given a ficti 
tious one would have been a gross vio 
lation of hospitality unhesitatingly of 
fered. 

Even now I find it hard to explain 
the mingled sentiments which claimed 


Greefe,” he 


me 


seated 


into 


(sreef 


me on the occasion of this, my fist 
meeting with a very singular man. 
“T am taking a brief rest cure,” I re 


plied; “and as I am given to understand 
that 
interest, I had proposed seeking pe: 
mission to look over the place, and, if 
possible, to take a few photographs.” 


Friar’s Park is of much historical 





Doctor Damar Greefe inclined his 
head gravely. 

“A former monastic house, Mr. Ad- 
dison,” he replied, “and, as vou sav, of 


great archzeological interest. But the re- 
srettably poor health of Lady Coverly 


‘ 
s 
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makes it impossible for her to entertain 
visitors.” 

Something in the tone of his voice, 
which now he had lowered so that 
some of its natural harshness was dis- 
guised, set me wondering where I had 
heard it before. It needed no further 
scrutiny of the hawk face to convince 
me that I had never hitherto met Doctor 
Damar Greefe; but I certainly believed 
that I had previously heard his voice, 
although I quite failed to recall where 
and under what circumstances. 

“Sir Burnham has been dead for sev- 
eral years, I believe?” I asked tenta- 
tively. 

“For several years, yes.” 

Without returning to the peremptory 
tone which had distinguished his earlier 
manner, Doctor Damar Greefe coldly 
but courteously blocked my path to dis- 
cussion of the Coverly family; and 
after several abortive attempts to draw 
him out upon the point I recognized 
this deliberate design and abandoned 
the matter. 

The storm was moving westward, 
and although brilliant flashes of light- 
ning several times lighted up the queer 
room, gleaming upon the gayly painted 
lid of an Egyptian sarcophagus, or 
throwing into horrid relief some an- 
atomical specimen in one of the cases, 
the thunder crashed no more over the 
house. But its booming reached my 
ears from far away upon a remote spur 
of the hills. I became aware of a grow- 
ing uneasiness in the company of my 
chance host, who sat by the oddly lit- 
tered table, watching me with those 
birdlike eyes. 

“Surely,” I 
ceased ?” 

“Temporarily,” 
toward the terrace. 





said, “the rain has 


he replied, glancing 
“But I should ad- 


vise you to delay a few minutes longer. 

There is every threat of a concluding 
downpour to come before long.” 

“Many thanks,” I returned; “T’ll risk 

I have already trespassed unwar 
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rantably upon your time, Doctor Greefe. 
t was good of you to give me shelter.” 

He rose, a tall thin figure, vaguely 
repellant, upon realizing that I was set 
on departure, and conducted me out 
by way of-the front door. Standing 
in the porch he said: 

“At any time that you chance to be 
again in my neighborhood, Mr. Addi- 
son, I beg of you to call. I have few 
visitors.” 

3y what process, whether of reason- 
ing or intuition, I came to the conclu- 
sion, I know not, but as I turned the 
bend of the tree-roofed drive and saw 
the deserted lodge ahead, I knew be- 
yond any possibility of doubt that 
Doctor Damar Greefe had not returned 
to his studies but had swiftly passed 
along some path through the trees so as 
to head me off! His purpose in so do- 
ing I knew not, but that he had cher- 
ished this purpose and proposed to act 
upon it I had divined in some way at 
the moment that I had left him in the 
porch. 

Now, hastening my steps, I began to 
wonder if his design was to intercept 
me or merely to watch which way I 
should turn on gaining the main road. 
That it was the latter I presently 
learned; for although my unpleasant 
imagination pictured the gaunt, hawk- 
like figure lurking amid the shadows 
which hemmed me in, I played the part 
of innocence and never once looked 
back. 

Coming out into the highroad I 
turned sharply left, retracing the route 
by which I had come to the Eurasian 
doctor’s abode. If he had suspected 
that I had intended to call at Friar’s 
Park despite his assurance that such a 
visit would prove futile, then he was 
disappointed. A new and strange theory 
to account for “the Oritoga mystery” 
had presented itself to me—a horrible 
theory, yet, so far as my present data 
went, a one. Above all, I 
realized that I had committed a strate- 


feasible 
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gical error in openly seeking an inter- 
view with Lady Coverly. But I had 
not, when I had formed that plan, 
known of the existence of Doctor Da- 
mar Greefe. 

Having emerged upon the highroad 
[ uttered a sigh of relief. The certainty 
that the white-haired Eurasian was dog- 
ging me through the trees was an un- 
pleasant one. And now I perceived 
that several courses presented them- 
selves; but first I must obtain more 
information. I perceived a mystery 
within a mystery; for [ was not likely 
to forget that in Doctor Damar Greefe’s 
collection I had noted a number of 
Bubastite cats. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE EVIL EYE. 


M* mail, neatly readdressed by 

Coates, was awaiting me when I 
returned to the abbey inn. -The mail 
deliveries in Upper Crossleys were ec- 
centric and unreliable, but having 
glanced through the cuttings enclosed, 
[ partook of a hasty lunch and sat down 
to the task of preparing a column for 
the Planet which should not deflect pub- 
lic interest from the known central fig- 
ures in the tragedy, but which at the 
same time should hint at new develop- 
ments. 

Many times in the intervals of writ- 
ing | glanced through my open window 
across the valley to where the upstand- 
ing wing of Friar’s Park jutted above 
the trees. Strange and terrible ideas 
flocked to my mind—ideas which must 
be carefully excluded from the Planet 
article. But at last the manuscript was 
completed, and I determined to walk 
into the neighboring town, some miles 
distant, to mail it and at the same time 
to dispatch a code telegram to Inspector 
Gatton. The long walk did me good, 
helping me to clear my mind of morbid 
vapors ; therefore, my business finished, 
and immune from suspicion in my char- 


acter of a London pedestrian,-I set out 
to obtain that vital information which I 
lacked. 

A natural taciturnity 
host of the abbey inn 
ject for interrogation. Moreover, that 
patriarchal outlook which had_ been 
evidenced in his attitude toward the un- 
couth Edward Hines clearly enough de- 
terred him from imparting to me any 
facts detrimental to the good name of 
Upper Crossleys. But on the high- 
road and just before entering the out- 
skirts of the little country town, I had 
observed an inn which had seemed to 
be well patronized by the local folks, 
and since your typical country taproom 
is a clearing-house for the gossip of 
the neighborhood, to The Threshers I 
made my way. 

The doors had only just been opened; 
nevertheless, as I set my foot upon the 
step, I met the very gossip that I sought. 

“Hope you wasn’t caught in the 
shower this morning, sir?” said an old 
man seated solitary in an armchair in 
the corner of the bar_parlor. “But the 
country’ll be all the better for the rain.” 
He eyed me and then averred: ‘“There’s 
many a fine walk hereabouts. There’s 
lots of people comes down from Lon- 
don, especially of a Sunday.” 

“No doubt,” said. I 
stepping up to the counter. 

“There’s Manton-on-the- Hill,” 
tinued the ancient. “You can see the 
sea from there in clear weather. Then, 
four mile away, there’s the old Friar’s 
Park—though nobody’s allowed past 
the gate. Not as nobody wants to be,” 
he added reflectively. 

“How is that? I 
Friar’s Park was of great interest 

“Oh, ah!’ murmured my acquaint- 
ance. “Oh, ah! Maybe you 
thinkin’ of lookin’ over it like?” 


rendered mine 
a difficult sub- 


encouragingly, 


con- 


understood that 


- 
was 
“T was—yes.” 


“Oh, ah! Well 
a bit o’ danger.” 


there’s some likes 
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“Danger?” I echoed. ‘To what dan- 
ger do you refer?” 

He surveyed me with cunning old 
rheumy eyes. 

“What about man-traps?’’ he in- 
quired. “Ain’t man-traps dangerous? 
And what about shotguns? Shotguns 
can make a party feel sick, can’t they? 
Oh, ah!” 

“But,” I exclaimed, “you surely don’t 
mean that there are traps laid in the 
grounds of the Park! It isn’t legal. 
And why should any one shoot at visi- 
tors?” 

“Maybe ’cause they’re told to,” he 
shouted. “Aye, that’s the reason as like 
as not—’cause they’re told to.” 

“Who are ‘they?’ ” 

“Old Gipsy Hawkins as used to be 
Sir Burnham’s underkeeper. What’s 
he doin’ up there at Park all day? 
Layin’ traps and such—that’s what he’s 
doin’ of. My son Jim knows it, he do. 
My son Jim found one of ’em—and left 
best part of a pair of trousers in it, 
too!” 

These statements, if true, would seem 
to cast an unpleasant sidelight upon the 
character of my acquaintance of the 
abbey inn. I wondered if the “Jim” 
referred to was that “young Jim Cor- 
der’ whose name seemed to be a stand- 
ing joke with the man Hawkins. I 
learned later that it And I 
wondered if Martin’s mysterious refer- 
to certain persons whose patron- 
age had damaged his business might not 
have referred to the gamekeeper. 
Moreover, I now put a new construc- 
tion upon Hawkin’s sly amusement 
when I had inquired about the shoot- 
ing in the neighborhood. 

I began to grow keenly interested. 

“Surely you took some steps in the 
matter?” I asked 

“Oh, ah. My son Jim did. He lay 
for days for that there Gypsy Hawkins 

but Hawkins was too wise for him.” 

sut,” said I, “you could legally 
have claimed damages.” 


was so. 


ence 
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“Maybe,” was the reply; “but I 
reckon they'd have asked what my son 
Jim was doing in the Park. Oh, ah, I 
reckon they would.” 

This point of view had not hitherto 
presented itself to me, but that it was 
a just one I did not doubt. 

“What is the object of all this?’ I 
asked. ‘Does Lady Coverly object to 
any one entering the grounds?” 

“’Tain’t Lady Coverly,” confided the 
old man; “it’s that there black doctor.” 

“What black doctor?’ I asked. 

“Him they call Doctor Greefe.” 

“Oh!” said I. “You call him the black 
doctor? Is he a negro?” 

“He’s black,” was the reply; ‘black 
he is although his hair is white. Oh, 
ah, there’s black blood in him all right.’ 

“And what has he to do 
man-traps in the Park?” 

“Has ’em put there—has 
there, he does.” 


with the 
"em put 


“But what for? Surely the property 
belongs not to Doctor Greefe but to 
Lady Coverly.” 

“Belongs to her! Her own soul don't 
belong to her!” 

I was conscious of a growing excit 
ment. I thought that I was about to 
learn the very fact which I was seek- 
ing, and accordingly | asked: 

“What is the age of Lady Burnham 
Coverly ©” 

“Lady Burnham? Well, let me see; 
she were not more’n about twenty-five 
I reckon, when Sir Burnham _ first 
brought her to the Park. Them 
the days, them was. These parts ‘as 
changed cruel since I was a young man 
Then it Burn 
ham went off to Egypt for the 
ment, and eleven years before he com 
back again.” 


was soon after that Sir 


govern- 


“Did Lady Burnham accompany him 
to Igypt?” I asked interestedly. 

“Oh, ah, for sure she did. Poor Mr 
It was eight 


I 


years come October they returned home 


born in Egypt. 


~ 


oger was 
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to Park, and six years come September 
poor young Mr. Roger died.” 

“Then Lady Coverly must be some- 
thing over forty years of age,” said I 
musingly. 

One of my theories, a wild one I 
must confess, was shattered by this 
piece of information. In short, I had 
conceived the idea—and the news that 
Lady Coverly had resided for some 
years in Egypt had strengthened it— 
that the woman in the case was none 
other than the mistress of Friar’s Park! 
Her antipathy toward the late baronet 
had seemed to suggest a motive for the 
crime. But it was impossible to recon- 
cile the figure of this lonely and be- 
reaved woman with that of the super- 
normally agile visitant to my cottage in 
London—in short, with the possessor 
of those dreadful green eyes. 

| determined to try a new tack, and 
remembering that the real object of my 
journey to Upper Crossleys was to 
learn particulars respecting the early 
death of Roger Coverly I inquired: 

“Did Mr. Roger Coverly die in Eng- 
land ?”’ 

“Oh, no, sir; he died in foreign parts, 
but they brought him home to bury him, 
they did.” 

“Do you know of what he died*” 

“Oh, ah. I have heard tell it was 
come foreign fever like—took him off 
sudden, and him only a lad. It killed 
poor Sir Burnham, it did.” 

“Then Sir Burnham 
afterward ?” 


lwo years 


died shortly 
afterward, and these 
parts has never been the same since.” 

“But what has Doctor Greefe to do 
with all this?” 

‘Ah, now you're asking. Seven years 
he settled here in the big house 
vy the Park; part of the Park estate 
it is; and there he’s been ever since, him 
and black servant.” 

“Black servant!" I exclaimed. 

“Oh, ah, real black he is—not half- 


age 


up 


) 
1 
} 


} 
al 
] 
i 


and-half like his master, but as black as 


a lump o’ coal, an’ ugly—oh, ah, he’s 
ugly right enough. Goes up to the ab- 
bey inn of a night he do, him and that 
there Gipsy Hawkins, the worst pair 
o’ rascals in Upper Crossleys. Drove 
all the decent folk away from the place, 
and Martin keeps the best beer about 
here, too. If I was Martin,” contin- 
ued the ancient truculently, “I’d know 
what to say to them two, I would; aye, 
and what to do to ’em,” he added with 
great ferocity. 

“Oh!” said I; for this unexpected 
clearing up of so many minor mysteries 
had rather taken me aback. ‘Then 
Doctor Greefe is not popular?” 

“Popular!” echoed the old man. He 
drained his tankard and set it down on 
the table with a bang. ‘‘He’s been the 
ruin o’ these parts, he has. He’s worse 
than the turnip fly.” 

“But in what way is he responsible 
for these evils of which you complain?” 

The old man peered into his empty 
mug with a glance of such eloquence 
that I could not mistake its import. Ac 
cordingly I caused it to be refilled, thts 
preventing any check in the flow of his 
eloquence. 

“In what way!” he asked, his voice 
raised in a high, quavering note. He 
laughed, and his laughter was pitched 
in the same time-worn key. “That doc 
tor is a blot on the country. When Sir 
3urnham was alive—and before he 
went to Egypt—it was different; al 
though, mind you, it’s my belief—ol 
ah, it is indeed—that him coming here 
had as much to do with Sir Burnham’s 
death as the loss of his son, what. I 
told you about. That’s my belief.” 

I took a sip from my replenished 
mug. 

“T cannot understand,” I said, “why 
the presence of Doctor Greefe should 
have brought about the death of Si 
Burnham or the death of anybody else.” 

“No,” said the old man cunningly; 
“you can’t, eh? Well, there be things 
none of us can understand and things 


i, 
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some of us can. If you ever clap eyes 
on that there black doctor, like enough 
this’ll be one of the things you'll be able 
to understand.” 

With the idea of drawing yet more 
intimate confidences I inquired: 

“You suggest that Doctor Greefe had 
ome hold upon the late Sir Burnham ¢” 

“T don’t suggest nothing.”’ 

“Some hold upon Lady 
then?” 

“Oh, ah, like enough.” 

“Don’t think,” I added solicitously, 
“that I doubt the truth of your state- 
ments in any way, but what could this 
black doctor, as you call him, have to 





Burnham, 


gain by persecuting these people:” 

“There be things,” replied my aged 
friend, “‘what none of us under- 
stand, but there be things that all of us 
do. Oh, ah, there be: and all of us in 
these parts knows as Upper Crossleys 


can 


ain't been the same since that doctor 
settled here. Besides, first Mr. Roger 
went, then Sir Burnham went. Now 


[ do read in this ’ere paper that an- 
other of ’em is gone.” 

He held up two gnarled and twitch- 
ing fingers crossed before him. 

“Did you ever hear tell of the evil 
eve?” he asked, and peered at me cun- 

He took a long drink from his 
“But maybe you'll laugh at that,” 


ningly, 
mug, 
he added. 

“T am in no way disposed to laugh at 
anything you have told me,” I assured 
him; “and as to the evil eye, I have 
certainly heard of such a thing, al- 
though I must admit, and I am glad to 
admit, that I have never met with it.” 

“T do trust, responded the an 
cient, “that such a kindhearted gent 
may never meet with it. Ah, I do trust 
that you never may, which is to say, 
so to speak, as I do trust as you'll never 
meet that black doctor. If ever a man 
had the evil eye, that doctor’s got it, 
and old Mother Shale that lives in the 
cottage on the heath down against the 
windmill, she warned me, she did, three 


sir,” 
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days after he come here. ‘Mr. Corder,’ 
she says, ‘that black doctor has the evil 
eye!’ And never was a truer l 
spoke. He’s been the bane and blig! 
of this ’ere place, he has.’ 

He paused from sheer lack of breath 
and having allowed him some little 
terval of repose, | inquired: 

“But what has the evil eye to do with 
the laying of man-traps and the shoot 
ing of visitors who may chance to cr: 
the estate?” 

“Ah, that’s it! But the evil eye, I’m 
told, goes with the evil heart, and th 
man’s heart’s as black as his face 
Blacker,” he added, on second thought 

“Yet you have no positive evidence 
that Doctor Greefe is responsible for 
the setting of these man-traps and th: 
attitude of Hawkins?” 

“Nobody has,” declared my acquaint 
ance earnestly. “If anybody had we'd 
have had the law on him long ago.”’ ; 

“And is Lady Burnham often 
about ?” | inquired. 

“Never!”’ was the reply. “She ain't 
passed the gates of the Park this twelve 
months and more.” He looked about 
him covertly. “It’s my belief,” he ai 
firmed, lowering his quavering voice al- 
most to a whisper, “that she’ll never 
pass them gates again alive.” 

“Oh!” said I. “This seems to be 
very cheerful neighborhood. Yet in 
spite of your wishes on my behalf, | 
must confess I should like a glimpse of 
Does he practice abou 
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this doctor. 
here?” 

“Practice? Is it likely?” 

“Then he has private means?” 

“His house belongs to the estate,” 
was the reply; “and you can’t tell me 
he ever pays any rent. As to his mean 
I don’t know nothing about that.” 

[ gathered little more of inter 
from my acquaintance of The Thres! 
ers, but indeed I had gathered enough 
and as I wended my way back to 








abbey inn, I was turning over in 1 
mind the extraordinary story that he 
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had related to me concerning Doctor 
Damar Greefe. 

Clearly the man lived the life of a 
pariah, and I knew not whether to pity 
him or otherwise. In an ignorant com- 
munity it is a dreadful thing to earn 
such a reputation as that which evi- 
dently attached to the Eurasian doctor. 

I thought how I had looked out of 
my window and had found in the moon- 
bathed landscape something which had 
translated my ideas to that strange pic- 
of Wiertz. Then I had known 
nothing of this nebula of witchcraft 
which, according to popular tradition, 
rested upon the vicinity; yet I had pic- 
tured the night as “a curtain embroid- 
ered with luminous eyes”—and I could 
only suppose that my mind had become 
impressed by a picture conjured up by 
this focusing of local thought. In 
short, the people of the neighborhood 
had created this atmosphere of desola- 
tion and of something more sinister, 
which I had observed in the very hour 
of my arrival at the little village. 

So my thoughts ran as I proceeded 
hack to the abbey inn; and as I had 
collected much new and valuable in- 
formation, | determined to embody it in 
a long report to Gatton. Furthermore, 
I was doubtful as to my next step, the 
bold move which I made later not hav- 
ing yet presented itself to my mind. 

lwice during the evening, however, 
I looked into the bar parlor, but neither 
Hawkins nor the black servant 
sut when at last I turned 
in, | closed my windows and drew the 
I desired no repetition of the 
dreams which had made hideous my 
first night at the abbey inn. 


ture 


Gipsy 
appeared. 


Curtains, 


CHAPTER 


I RECEIVE 


XV. 


VISITORS. 


O’ IR my breakfast, on the following 
morning, I began to formulate that 
plan which was to lead to an extraordi- 


nary discovery. I breakfasted in 


my 


own room, and just as I had finished 
and was about to light my pipe, Mr. 
Martin, the landlord, knocked at the 
door. 

“Come in,” I cried. 

_ He entered and announced: 

“A lady has called to see you, sir. 

The manner in which he made the 
statement evidenced a curious mixture 
of disapproval and respect. For my 
own part it is perhaps unnecessary for 
me to say that my first thought, as al- 
ways, was Isobel! In the very mo- 
ment, however, that this idea visited me 
] recognized its folly. 

“A lady!” I repeated. “But I know 
no one here. Are you certain that it 
was for me she asked?” 

“Quite, sir,” replied the landlord, who 
was evidently flurried out of his usual 
calm by what I gathered to be an epi- 
sode unprecedented in his memories of 
the abbey inn. “Mr. Addison, she asked 
for. She is waiting in the coffee room, 
sir.” 

Wholly at a loss to understand who 
my visitor could be, I made my way to 
the little apartment at the side of the 
bar parlor which Mr. Martin had dig- 
nified with the title of coffee room. I 
observed, upon the bench before the 
door, a shabby-looking fellow whom I 
might have taken to be some _ local 
tradesman, except that he appeared to 
be a chance visitor and was evidently 
unacquainted with Martin. He was 
reading a newspaper, and I saw a cup 
of coffee set upon the bench beside him. 

This was a hazy morning, which, I 
thought, betokened another hot day, and 
as I entered the coffee room I found it 
to be pervaded by a curious half light, 
not unlike that of summer twilight. The 
glow of the sun peering redly through 
the mist added warmth to this soft il- 
lumination, but since the room boasted 
only one small window it was badly 
hghted even at noon. 

From a little horse-hair-covered sofa 
set before this window my visitor rose 


” 
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to greet me, and with mv hand upon 
the knob of the door I paused. For 
certainly this was a stranger who stood 
before me! 

She was tall and very slender, at 
tired with great elegance, and in her 
hole appearance there was something 
markedly foreign—or perhaps I should 
sav exotic. She wore a small hat, 
which I judged to be Parisian and ex 
pensive, and from its brim depended a 
figured veil which effectually disguised 
her features, without being able or per 
haps without being intended to disguise 
her brilliant almond-shaped eyes. For 
one moment a dreadful idea presented 
itself to me; but the most appalling 
memory which I retained of those other 
eyes, around which so much 
clustered, their brilliant 
greenness. The eyes of my visitor, al- 
though unusually large and_ brilliant, 
were totally different in shape, being 
long and narrow, and apparently of a 


witch 


mystery was 


wonderful amber color. 
When she spoke her voice was very 
cultured and soft; yet I started, and | 
know I must have been staring very 
hard and very rudely. There was a 
faint huskiness in its tone, a caress in 
its accents, which irresistibly reminded 
me of the scene in my study which had 
resulted in the loss of the image of Bast. 
I think I have already indicated that 

I am one of those who arrive at a de- 
cision somewhat laboriously ; and now, 
convinced that my memory of the lumi- 
nous eves was threatening to become an 
obsession, so that I looked to find them 
blazing out at me from the face of every 
stranger whom I encountered, I forced 
lf that a 


mvyselrl to chance re 
visitor’s voice to the 


believe 
semblance in my 
voice of that other visitor had tricked 
me, 
“Mr. 
you will 
entional, but” 
“T am staying at Friar’s 


\ddison,” she said, “I’m afraid 
think this call 
—she paused almost 


somewhat un 
cons 
imperceptibly 
Park, and Lady Coverly has heard from 


Doctor Greefe that you wish to see the 
house.” 
“Really,” 
ot you’ to 
but~. —”’ 


“It was 


was good 
trouble, 


I murmured, “it 
take so much 
no trouble at all,” she de- 
clared. “I had oceasion to come this 
way, and Lady Coverly asked me to 
call and tell you that while she is not 
well enough to receive visitors, you are 
quite welcome to inspect the older parts 
of the house.” 

“T am much indebted,” I said. 

Having so spoken I ceased, and was 
aware of a kind of 
For while | was naturally anxious to 


embarrassment. 


avoid unpleasant suspicions regarding 
a lady who apparenth 
her way to perform an act of courtesy, 
vet I could not place this elegant figure 
in the household of Friar’s Park as de- 
picted by my old gossip of The Thresh 
ers. 

| mentally determined there and then 
to question Martin and, if 
Hawkins upon the point, as soon as an 
opportunity But my visito1 
seemed to be in no hurry to depart. 

“You have never visited this neigh- 
borhood before?” she continued, in the 
soft, caressing voice which persistently 
awakened memories of that evening in 


had gone out of 


possible 


arose. 


my cottage. 

She reseated herself upon the 
leaving me no alternative but to 
down ay the only chair which the cof- 
fee reom boasted. [ could not fail to 
notice, however, that although she ad 
dressed me as Mr. Addison, she did not 
volunteer her own name. Furthermore, 
she remained throughout with her back 
1 


to the window. 


“Never,” I replied. “It is very inter- 
esting in many ways, I believe.” 

“You will find Friar’s Park most fas 
assured me. “It stands 


1e oldest and 


cinating,” she 
upon the site of one of tl 


largest monasteries in the south of ling 


land. Indeed, some parts of the house, 


aL tably the chapel and the west towel! 
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which is visible from here, I think, are 
remains of the original building.” 

She was palpably trying to interest 
me; and ‘conscious that my somewhat 
frigid attitude was churlish, if she was 
really what she professed to be— 
namely, a friend of Lady Coverly’s—I 
endeavored in turn to display an in- 
telligent interest in the history of the 
old monastic house. 

I do not regret that I did so. I think 
that I have never heard the dry bones 
of history clothed so fascinatingly. The 
knowledge displayed by my unknown 
visitor of the history of that old monk- 
ish corner of England was truly amaz- 
ing. The Coverlys, it appeared, had 
played their part in that history right 
back to the misty times of Saxon Eng- 
land. The scenes conjured up by my 
first sight of the curiously wild country 
which lay between the village and the 
distant parkland were presented now 
with all the color and truth of real life. 
This woman seemingly was acquainted 
with almost every act of importance of 
every Coverly since the days of Canute 
and with the doings of all the abbots 
who had ever ruled over Croix de Lis. 

Finally, while I listened in ever- 
growing wonder, fascinated by the ex- 
tent of this strange woman’s knowledge 
and in part, too, by the husky music of 
her voice, she seemed to become con- 
scious of the passage of time and, rising 
suddenly, she laughed; and her laugh- 
ter again awakened a memory. 

“How perfectly absurd of me, Mr. 
Addison!” she said. “You will certainly 
think I am more than eccentric to sit 
fulfilling the part of a local 
guide.” 

F-ven as she spoke the words, a sound 
intruded from the road outside. A 
heavy footstep came first, the footstep 
of one who approached the door of the 
inn. 

“Martin!” J 
please.” 

It was Doctor Damar Greefe. 


here 


heard. “A moment, 


If the sound of his voice had startled 
me its effect upon my visitor was truly 
singular. Taking a swift step toward 
me she grasped my arm with her 
strangely slender gloved hand. Now 
that she stood so close to me, I realized 
that she was even taller than I had sup- 
posed, nearly as tall as myself in fact. 
Her swift, lithe movements possessed 
an indescribable grace which, as I 
thought—and experienced a sudden re- 
vulsion—were oddly uncanny—catlike. 

“Oh, Mr. Addison,” she said, and 
drew even nearer, so that I could feel 
her breath upon my cheek, “I fear that 
man as one fears a snake. I am go- 
ing to ask a favor of you. I see that 
there is another door to this room, and 
I have a particular reason for wishing 
to avoid him. I don’t know where that 
doorway leads to, but I can doubtless 
find my way out.” Her grasp upon my 
arm tightened. “Dare I ask you,” she 
added pleadingly, ‘‘to conceal from him, 
if necessary, the fact that I have been 
here?” 

“But Martin knows that you have 
been here,” I protested, my mind in 
a whirl at this sudden turn of affairs; 
“and the man sitting on the bench out 
side must have seen you come in also.” 

“He did not,’ she replied rapidly, 
“and Martin does not know who I am.” 

It was on the tip of my tongue to say, 
“Neither do I.” 

“Please,” she pleaded ; “it is not much 
to ask, but it means so much to me.” 

Thereupon, without waiting for my 
answer, she turned and ran out through 
the little doorway, which opened as a 
matter of fact into the larder of the inn, 
from which there was an exit into a 
kitchen garden! 

I could hear Martin, the landlord, 
talking to the Eurasian doctor in the 
passage outside the coffee room, and be- 
fore I had time to open the door there 
came a peremptory rap, the door was 
opened from the outside and Doctor 
Damar Greefe entered. 
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In spite of the already great heat of 
the morning he wore a heavy black 
overcoat, and his white hair showed in 
startling relief beneath a wide-brimmed 
black felt hat. If I had been surprised 
at the tallness of the woman who had 
so suddenly departed, the stature of the 
Eurasian was curiously illustrated by 
the fact that he had to lower his head 
in order to enter the little doorway. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed, peering toward 
me, where I stood in the badly lighted 
room. “Mr. Addison, [ believe?” 

“At your service, Doctor Greefe,” I 
replied. 

“T understood 
here.” 

“Your niece!” [ exclaimed, and my 
astonishment was quite unfeigned. 

“Precisely.” 

That peremptory manner which I 
had previously resented in him evinced 
itself now; and even had I lacked rea- 
sons other than personal for foiling him, 
I should certainly have returned a reply 
far from pacific. 

“IT was not aware,” he continued, his 
voice high-pitched and harsh, “that you 
were acquainted. Inform me.” 

All the time he was peering about the 
room suspiciously. 

“T inform you that we are not!’ I 
said. “But if we were I cannot con- 
ceive that our acquaintance would con- 
cern you in any way.” 

“You are rude, sir!” he cried, and 
bent toward me so that I could see the 
fierce hawk face set in a vicious scowl. 

“Tl should be sorry to think so,” I 
said indifferently; for the Eurasian’s 
behavior transcended the merely an- 
noying and was that of a lunatic. “TI 
would not willingly provoke a sick man, 
and the tone and manner of your ad 
dress forcibly suggest to me that your 
temperature is not normal.” 

A moment he stood bending toward 
me, his pose that of one about to spring. 
Then he exclaimed: 

“Ah! Yes, you are 


that my niece was 


right, Mr. Ad- 


I live much alone and I fear 
Overlook 


dison. 
my manner grows brusque. 
it. She has gone, then?” 

“If you refer to a lady who called 
upon me half an hour ago—yes, she 
is gone.” 

He drew himself upright again and 
stood there, gigantic in the little room 
—a great, gaunt figure. 

“Ah! And she was not my niece?” 

“T lack the pleasure of your niece’s 
acquaintance, Doctor Greefe.” 

“Yes. You said so. Good day, Mr. 
Addison.” 

He turned, lowered his head, and 
walked out of the room. When I, in 
turn, emerged into the passage, I saw 
him striding out of the inn. Martin 
was standing by the door of the bar 
parlor looking very confused; and as I 
joined him, intent upon a chat, I ob- 
served that the shabby-looking stranger 
had departed. 

“Hello, Martin!” I exclaimed. “I 
thought I saw a customer here.” 

‘When you came in there was. He 
went off with Cassim and Hawkins. 
They was goin’ to show him the road to 
Manton.” 

*“Cassim °” 

“Aye.” 

Martin growled and walked behind 
the bar counter. 

“You have some curious residents in 
this neighborhood.” 

“Too curious by half.” 

“Cassim, for instance, is not an [I:ng- 
lish name.” 

Martin indulged in that rumbling 
sound which was his only form of 
laughter. 

“English!” he said. 
as your hat!” 

My hat chanced to be gray, but I fol 
lowed the idea nevertheless. 

“What!” I exclaimed. “A negro 

“A blackamoor. That’s all I 
or care; and dumb!” 

“Dumb! and a friend of Hawkins?” 

“Heaven knows. Things ain't right.” 


“He’s as black 


kn WwW 
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“Do you know if—a lady—resides 
with Doctor Greefe?” 

“Maybe—maybe not. 
told.” 

Substantially this was all I learned 
from mine host; but having lighted my 
pipe I sat down on the bench before the 
door and set my mind to work in an en- 
deavor to marshal all the facts into 
some sort of order. 

The reputation locally enjoyed by 
Doctor Damar Greefe I could afford to 
ignore, I thought, but from my per- 
sonal observation of the man I had 
come to the conclusion that there was 
much about him which I did not and 
could not understand. In the first 
place, for any man to choose to live, 
solitary, in such an abode as the Bell 
House was remarkable. Why had the 
masterful Eurasian retired to that re- 
treat in company with his black servi- 
tor? I thought of my own case, but it 
did not seem to afford a strict analogy. 

Then, who was the “niece” so closely 
guarded by Doctor Greefe? And if she 
was none other than my Iate elegant vis- 
itor why had she sought the interview ? 
Not even my natural modesty, which in 


There is tales 


To be continued in the next issue of DETECTIVE 
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such matters I have sometimes thought 
to be excessive, could conceal from me 
the fact that she had found my society 
pleasing. But, since I had never seen 
her before, did this theory account for 
her visit? Recalling again that huskily 
caressing voice, I asked myself the 
question: Had I seen her before? 

Perhaps the apparition of green eyes 
looking up to my window from the lane 
below, which on the night of my arrival 
I had relegated to the limbo of dream- 
land, had been verity and not phantasm. 
If that were so, then the uncanny visi- 
tant to my cottage had pursued me to 
Upper Crossleys! 

Or could it be the fact that she had 

preceded me? Perhaps Gatton had not 
confided the whole of his ideas to me— 
perhaps, as I had already suspected, the 
heart of “the Oritoga mystery” lay 
here and not in London. 
The result of my meditations was 
that I determined, in pursuit of my 
original plan, first to call upon Mr. Ed- 
ward Hines, the scarred man; and hav- 
ing inquired of Martin the way to Lee- 
ways Farm, I took my stick and set 
out. 
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POLICE MATRON 


AS DETECTIVE 


HROUGH the careful work of Mrs. Margaret Whitehurst, a police matron, 
in New York, two men recently were arrested and charged with illegally 


selling narcotic drugs. 


who is reputed along the 


Mrs. Whitehurst, pretending to be ill, went to a man 
3owery to be a steerer for sellers of “dope.” 
asked him where she could get some “H” or “C” 


C1 
One 


-the terms denoting, re- 


spectively, heroin and cocaine, among his clients. 


lhe steerer took her to a house on Elizabeth Street 


de Stefano and 


¢ 


to meet the 


of the drugs. 


men later in the week 


where she met Michael 


Anthony Malgone, and was told that she could have a half 
ounce of heroin and a half ounce of cocaine for fifty dollars. 
and t 


She arranged 
buy one hundred dollars’ worth 


When the appointment was kept, Mrs. Whitehurst gave the men a one- 


hundred-dollat 


pe wade - 


Then detectives waiting near by 


bill and received in exchange eighteen small bottles of white 


stepped in and arrested the sellers. 
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Lazarus. 


’ Christopher B. Booth 


Author of ‘‘Blasted Reputations,’’ e 


R. AMOS CLACKWORTHY 
had just closed his desk in the 
president’s office of the 
Farmers’ Bank and stood at 

the plate-glass window, 

Main Street, which 

with wheel tracks where farm 

had creased deep ruts into the thawing 

April mud. It was growing dusk and 

the bank force had gone home half an 

hour before, leaving Banker Buckner, 
as Mr. Clackworthy was known 
he had taken up residence in Red Top, 
at his desk, apparently absorbed in some 





gazing across 


was criss-crossed 
wagons 


since 


problem of local finance. 

Cashier Hope and the book- 
keepers, who considered Banker Buck- 
ner quite the most upright man they 
had ever known, would have asked 
lunacy test for themselves could they 
have read his thoughts. The president 


two 


of the Farmers’ Bank, to them, had the 
gifts of an Alexander Hamilton and 
the infallibility of a god 

The street lights, incandescent fire- 


flies shining weakly from a pole at each 
corner, flashed on. Across the street 
James Early, had not heard his 
common, police-endowed  sobri 
quet “The Early Bird” for months, 
just putting the finishing touches to an 
attractive window display in his popu 
lar grocery store. 

Mr. Clackworthy stepped to the tele- 
phone—one of those country-town af 


who 
most 
was 


operator by 
crank—and 


fairs where one signals the 
industriously 


turning a 


called the grocery store. He got The 
Early Bird on the wire. 
Buckner speaking,” he said. 

in at the bank when you 
store. I want to talk to you.” 

“You bet,” returned The Early 
“T'll be right over.” 

James Early’s intuition told him that 
something was astir. He had been won 
dering that very day how much longei 


“Dro 


close you 


Bird. 


Amos Clackworthy’s_ restless _ spir! 
would be content in Red Top, he 
much longer it would be before the 


feel the 
game, hi 


confidence man would 
into the 
enticing 


master 
urge to get back 
game, the game of 
dollars into his own possession. 
Apparently Mr. Clackworthy’s mi 
sion in Red Top was ended. He had 


careless 


just garnered in an even quarter of 
‘a million dollars, a highly profitable 
year’s work in the little Illinois town 


of fifteen hundred population, by thi 
elaborate, carefully staged scheme of 
what he was pleased to entitle “the ad 
venture in blasted reputations.” [ive 
metropolitan newspapers had paid 
dearly for the fake arranged by 
Mr. Clackworthy himself—which had 
connected Banker Buckner and foui 
other highly respected Red Top bu 
ness men—trusted coworkers of M1 
Clackworthy—with a lynching 
had taken place only in the ima 
tion of Jack Prichard, the local editor, 
who had disappeared after telegraphing 
spapers. 


story 


ee 
Whici 


gina 


the story to the new 
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Prichard, to the certain knowledge 
of Mr. Clackworthy, was now resting 
in Biloxi, Mississippi. 

All that now remained, it would 
seem, was for Banker Buckner to dis- 
pose of his controlling interest in the 
Farmers’ Bank, and for the other four 
to sell their stores and fade from the 
commercial life of Red Top. The 
bank’s business had been doubled, and 
the four stores had taken on a pros- 
perity which they never had enjoyed 
A good profit on Mr. 

original investment 


previously. 
Clackworthy’s 
seemed likely. 
The Early Bird, some minutes later, 
entered the bank through the side en- 


trance. He was smiling broadly; while 


rural life did not irk his metropolitan 
soul so sharply these days, his heart 
leaped at the thought of getting back 
to Chicago. 

“Well,” he said, chuckling, “I’ll bet 


you the store against that brass cuspi 


that | know what you’re gonna 
spring. You're gettin’ ready to pull 
up stakes and leave th’ mournin’ popu- 
lace behind.” 

“You lose,” replied Mr. Clackworthy. 
“We will be here for possibly another 
year. 

The Early Bird’s disappointment was 
apparent; his vanished and he 
sighed heavily. 

“Holy pet gold fish!” he exclaimed. 
“What’s th’ use of pikin’ along here 
with the straight and narrow? Ain't 
fell in love with this burg, have yuh?” 

“Not precisely that,” responded Mr. 
Clackworthy, “but I am going to stay 
here another ten or twelve months and, 
incidentally, add another fifty thousand 
to our Red Top total.” 

The Early Bird’s eyes widened with 
surprise, : : 

“Another year here for fifty thou’ ?” 
he questioned. “Why, you could 
double it, or more, back in old Chi. 
But at that, if you can tell me how 
you’re gonna squeeze that much kale 


6E ps 


dor 


smile 


out of another flyer in this fly-speck 
on the map, I’ll say this Aladdin fel- 
low was a piker compared to you.” 

Mr. Clackworthy smiled; The Early 
Bird’s sincere if somewhat pictur- 
esquely phrased homage was pleasant to 
his ears. 

“T will admit,” he agreed, “that it is 
not the fifty thousand alone which lures 
me. It is a little matter of collecting 
a debt—a purely moral debt, to be 
sure, but that only makes it the more 
desirable.” 

“Slip me the dope.” 

“James,” began Mr. Clackworthy, 
addressing The Early Bird by his 
Christian name for the first time since 
their stay in Red Top, “there is an 
insurance company which is practically 
owned by a man named Bernard Par- 
kerson. Possibly you have heard of 
him.” 

“Yeh,” agreed The Early Bird, “I’ve 
seen his name and his mug in th’ news 
papers.” 

“Well,” pursued Mr. Clackworthvy, 
“Mr. Parkerson has not always been 
the high and lofty man that he now 
sets himself up to be; he did not begin 
the life-insurance business with the 
Greater Life Insurance Company, the 
entirely reputable, sane, sound and ex 
ceedingly prosperous organization 
which he now heads. 

“Many years ago when there were no 
stringent laws to govern the conduct 
and financial methods of the insurance 
companies, and all that was necessary 
to start a company was the money to 
pay the printer for turning out the 
policies and the landlord a month’s 
office rent, Mr. Parkerson, with a 
capital consisting mainly of unlimited 
nerve and an absolute lack of con- 
science, started a life-insurance com- 
pany. 

“He did a most thriving business 
until the mortality rate overtook him; 
when the policy holders began to die 
in considerable numbefs, the nicely en- 
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graved documents were not worth a 
paper Russian ruble; there was no 
money with which to temper the sor- 
row of the weeping widows and to sus- 
tain the future of countless children. 
At least there was no money in the 
treasury; most of it seemed to have 
found its way into Mr. Parkerson’s 
commodious The fly-by-night 
insurance company died along with the 
hopes of its thousands of insured. 
“Mr. the sole bene- 


pockets. 


Parkerson was 


ficiary through this financial demise. 
He waited a brief time and_ then 


launched another concern in a territory 
somewhat removed from the scene of 
activities. Financed with the 
stolen from the wrecked com- 
started his present successful 
enterprise. A devil’s providence some- 
how has permitted him to prosper.” 

Mr. Clackworthy paused, and The 
Early Bird wrinkled brow thought- 
fully. 

“But what’s this chapter of ancient 

Red Top and th’ 

fifty thou’ you're g¢ coax from its 
hid in’ he demanded. 

“My 


his first 
money 
pany, he 


history got to do with 
nna 
place ?” 
father 
was 


was one of the 
insured in Parkerson’s 
Clackworthy re 
was too old, 


many 
men who 
) ”» VI 
first company, Nit 
plied harshly. “My 


when the 


c 1 
tatner 


company failed, to get an- 





other policy. Ife died shortly after 
that, and my mother received not one 
single cent. The life of comfort which 
was plan 1ed for her resolved itself into 


ends 
meet, for, except for the insurance, my 
father had practically no estate. He 
hac<l fifteen thou 
sand dollars, compound interest on that 
brings the fifty thou- 
I am going to collect that 


ind dollars from P: 


4 aont 
elfort to make 





| ki 
reotkine 
Cc thas 


carried a policy for 
sum amount to 
sand dollars. 
fifty thous: 
company 7 

The Early 

“Tt’s as clear as the 


Muddy,” he 


irkerson’s 


Bird was still puzzled. 

waters of the 
“How’re 
a life- 


reer 
admitted. 


Big 
money out of 


you gonna get any 


> 


Story 


Magazine 


without 

You ain’t figurin’ on bumpin’ yourself 

off, are yuh?” 
“Hardly,” 


insurance company dyin’? 


said Mr. Clackworthy, 
“Life is far too interesting; 
there are a few more adventures on this 
side of the river that I would like to 
take part in before tackling the great 
adventure.” 

“But—but—— 
Early Bird. 

“T am going to manage it,” continued 
Mr. Clackworthy, “by adopting the ad- 
vice of the slang phrase ‘Let George do 
it’—literally, I mean.” 

“George!” exclaimed The Early 
Bird, “Do you—do you mean 
George Bascom?” 

cS should make a specialty of 
contests,” said Mr. Clack- 
have hit it the first 
time; I am going to let our friend, 
Bascom, do the dying.” 

‘You—you don’t mean that—that 
George is—is going to die? Is—is he 


laughing. 


floundered The 


aghast. 


You 
guessing 
worthy. ‘You 


(seorge 


sick ?” 
, don’t be absurd. 


just pre tend that he is dead, 


“Come, James 
George will 
you know.” 

Then The 


idea. 


Bird grasped the 


“But I’m leary. 
I’ve read about such things—swindlin’ 


panies, 


th’ live-insurance comy 
retorted 


‘This is not a swindle,” 





Clackworthy “I am = merely 
collecting a debt, with legal interest 
“I meant,” amended The Early 
Bird, “that I have read of guys what 
did try to lift a bit of dough off som 
of those companies, and it didn’t work 
very ah [ heard of one poor gink 


drowned; th 


Vise to his 


} + 4+ 1 7 * 
that pretended he was 


life-insurance 


+ 


I eople VOT 


game and trailed him clear to Frisco. 
He got ten year My dope is just 
forget about that fifteen thow’ that your 
f 1 ¢ $ P99 
fOixS was beat out of. 
ie os 1 ” > 
You overlock the fact, James,” re- 
minded Mr. Clackworthy, “that I am 
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I assure you that I 


not an amateur. 
shall do nothing so crude as to have 
George wander to the bank of some 
raging torrent, lay his hat upon the 
bank, and then don a set of false whis 
kers and slip from sight, leaving it 
merely to presumption that the angry 


waters have swallowed him up; nor, 
even shall I have his home burn down 
and have his charred bones found amid 
the ruins—a trick upon which to base 
the obvious speculation that he has been 
burned to a cinder. I have read of that 
scheme, too. 

“No, James, nothing so amateurish 
as that. George Bascom, our esteemed 
fellow townsman and successful busi- 
ness man, shall die in well-approved 
fashion, and, as he lies in the stillness 
of death, he shall be viewed by the 
townsfolk; there shall be a funeral, one 
of the finest funerals Red Top has ever 
seen. There shall be no suspicion of 
a doubt that he is genuinely and 
thoroughly dead.” 

“I give up,” said The Early Bird. 

“Just watch, James, and you shall 
witness a marvelous demonstration of 
camouflaged What I called 
you in here for is to ask you the ad- 
dresses of old Doc Beecham and Jim 
mie Vance; | am going to need them 
in this proposition.” 

The Early Bird gave him the ad 
dresses: 


realism. 


“Let me in on it, boss,” he pleaded. 
“Open the case and let me see the 
pretty wheels go ’round.” 

Mr. Clackworthy shook his head. 

“For once, James,” he said, “I am 
going to keep suspense; | 
haven’t given you a surprise for a long 
time.” 


you in 


Il. 


Banker 


suckner, it developed after 
the disappearance of Editor Prichard, 
had held a mortgage on the Red Top 
He decided. to retain the 
urning the management of it 


Transcript 
paper, 
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over to the printer. He had found that, 


in a small town, it was sometimes 
highly useful to control the local news- 
paper. 


Thus it was that the editor-manager- 
printer of the Transcript lent a listen- 
ing ear when Buckner called him into 
the bank one day. 

“Heard about George Bascom’s good 
fortune?” queried Banker Buckner. 

The other shook his head. 

“Maybe I shouldn’t go around telling 
Bascom’s business,” said the banker, 
“but I can’t see as it'll do any harm 
to let the folks know how lucky he’s 
been. He’s inherited quite a neat little 
fortune; relative of his died and left 
him fifty thousand dollars. If I were 
you | would give him a nice puff in 
the paper next week.” 

“Of course, of course,” agreed the 
newspaper man, and he jotted down a 
few notes about it. 

In the matter of George Bascom’s 
entirely mythical inheritance, the ele 
ment of realism had been strictly ob 
served. From Mr. Clackworthy’s Chi 
cago bank account had been transferred 
to Bascom’s credit in the 
Bank the sum of fifty thousand del- 
this assured that the employees of 


Farmers’ 


lars; 


the bank could dispel any skepticism 


‘regarding the local dry-goods man’s 
wind fall. 
The following week the Transcript 
S 


1 
i 
i 


uighly embellished 
with superlatives, which told of the 
Red 


carried an article, 


good fortune of (George Bascom, 


Top’s popular, efiicient, successful, 
honored, highly esteemed, respected, 
sterling citizen and merchant. The 
news brought Bascom a flood of con- 


gratulations and an even greater flood 
of circularsefrom stock-selling concerns 
which make a business of watching just 
such items. 

His bait landed y the catch 
that Banker Buckner had figured it 
would. In a town twenty miles away 
there lived the general agent of the 


precisely 
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Greater Life Insurance Company, an 
industrious, tenacious, watchful man 
who never quite gave up the hope of 
insuring a man until he was dead or 
had passed the age limit. The general 
agent’s name was Jeptha Howard, and, 
when he read the item, his eyes glit- 
tered and he rubbed his fat palms to- 
gether. 

“Ah!” he ejaculated. “A prospect, a 
fine prospect! I must see about this.” 

Jeptha Howard scented a big policy ; 
his record that month was slightly be- 
low normal, so he caught a train him- 
self instead of sending one of his sub- 
agents to Red Top. 

He found George Bascom a hard nut 
to crack, but that only increased the 
doggedness of his determination. He 
haunted the store and called 
at his home in the evenings; he argued, 
cajoled, pleaded, and prayed. He 
painted pictures of the criminality of 
a man leaving his widow such a meager 
sum as fifty thousand dollars; he ap 
pealed to his investment judgment and, 
in short, dug clear to the bottom of 
his hefty bag of tricks. 

“If you’d have come around before 
1 got the money I might have talked to 
you,” said Bascom, “but what do I need 
with life insurance when I have already 
got fifty thousand dollars?” 

Finally, however, the dry-goods mer- 
chant seemed to weaken before the ver- 
bal and logical onslaught. 

“You keep telling me what a good in- 
vestment it is,” he temporized. “T’ll 
tell you what I'll do; T’ll go up and 
talk to Banker Buckner, and if he ad- 
vises it I'll take a policy—a little policy. 
Heaven knows that’s the only way I'll 
ever get rid of you.” 

“Fine; leave it to 
agreed Jeptha Howard. 


3ascom 


your banker,” 
“Til go with 


you,” 
Banker Buckner seemed surprised 
that a far-sighted man like Bascom 


should even have hesitated. 
“Why, certainly, Mr. Bascom,” he 
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said, “you should by all means take out 
a policy; it’s a splendid investment. 
Don’t you know that banks always feel 
a greater security in doing business 
with a man who carries life insurance? 
As your banker I would strongly advise 
you to carry some life insurance.” 

Bascom was at last convinced. 

“All right,’ he said. “I guess I'll 
take out a policy for four or five thou- 
sand dollars.” 

Jeptha Howard, having pierced the 
first-line trenches of opposition, most 
certainly did not intend to stop there. 

“Really, Mr. Bascom,” he purringly 
went on with his play. “I do not be- 
lieve that a man in your financial situa- 
tion should content himself with so 
small a policy. What would you ad- 
vise, Mr. Buckner?” 

Banker Buckner frowned. 

“Hm-m,” he parried, “it is hardly 
within my province to advise as to that. 
Mr, Bascom must decide the matter for 
himself.” 

“Don’t you think it is enough ?” asked 
the dry-goods merchant. 

“Well, if you ask “my opinion, | 
ay that 


would you might easily carry 





4 


more than that.” 


“How large a policy would you ad- 
vise ?” 

Jeptha Howard held his breath and 
waited for the answer; he realized that 
in the Red Top banker he had a strong 
ally. 

“You really want my opinion?” 

“Yes, I do, Mr. Buckner,” 
the prospective insured. 

“T will not really advise you on this 
matter, but were it myself I should not 
hesitate to take a policy for fifty thou- 
sand dollars.” 

Jeptha Howard gasped; he 
dered if he had heard aright. 

“Yes,” pursued the banker, “you are 
now in a position to create quite an 
estate, and life insurance is the best 
way that I can suggest. If it were 


answered 


won- 
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myself I would most assuredly apply 
for fifty thousand dollars’ insurance.” 

Howard made a mental note that he 
must send Banker Buckner a generous 
token of his gratitude. 

In theend the application was signed, 
the medical tests passed with entire 
satisfaction, and the policy issued. 

Banker Buckner met Bascom on the 
street the day that the lithographed 
document arrived. 

“Well, George,” remarked Mr. Buck- 
ner, chuckling, “the only thing youve 
got to do now is to curl up and die.” 

“I’m ready any time you say,” said 
Bascom, with a laugh. 

About this time there were two other 
newcomers to Red Top. One of them 
rented an office in the opera house 
block and hung out a neat sign which 
announced: “Doctor C. A. Beecham.” 
He was a kindly old gentleman, but, 
with two other doctors in the little 
town, one wondered how he could ex- 
pect to make much of a living. He 
explained that his health was none too 
good, and that he was looking for a 
quiet place to settle down and rest more 
than anything else. 

The other who chose the Illinois 
town as his home was the long, lanky, 
funereal-looking man who bought out 
Spires’ furniture store and undertaking 
establishment. For some time Joe 
Spires had wanted to move to Los 
\ngeles, and he was extremely grateful 
to Banker Buckner for finding this fel- 
low Vance to whom the store was sold. 

Vance reiained Tom Bratton, who 
for years had helped Spires with the 
embalming, and who, on most occa- 
sions, also drove the hearse. 

The day that Vance came to town 
The Early Bird dropped into step be 
side Mr. Buckner as the banker was 
walking home. 

“I think I get the drift now,” he com- 
mented. ‘Say, it’s as easy as sellin’ a 
child a lollypop, ain’t it? You've got 
th’ doc to treat poor George in his last 
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sickness, and you've got th’ undertaker 
to lay him out. I can guess th’ rest; 
you'll have George die of typhoid— 
that’s catchin’, and it will keep th’ 
crowd away from th’ funeral, Eh?” 

“You are wrong,’ murmured Mr. 
Buckner. ‘Do you think for a moment 
that the town is to be denied its cus- 
tomary privilege of filing past the ex- 
pensive casket to gaze upon the fea- 
tures of their dear, departed towns- 
man? That would be very selfish; be 
sides, James, the entire town must know 
for a certainty that Bascom is dead. 
There must not be even a whisper that 
might arise from a single unusual inci- 
dent.” 

“Mother of mud!” breathed The 
Early Bird. “How you gonna get by 
with it? That’s what I want to know.” 

“James,” said Banker Buckner, “J 
am forever storing up little odds and 
ends of information that can often be 
put to use. For example, I have not 
forgotten George Bascom’s chance 
reminiscences of days gone by when he 
used to travel with a hypnotic faker, 
acting as his professional subject, and 
oftentimes lying for hours in a show 
window in a seemingly hypnotic trance 
the day before the hypnotist put on his 
show at the country opera house. Do 
you grasp the idea?” 

“Huh!” grunted The Early Bird. 
“Now who’d have thought of that?” 


IIT. 


Like all towns, Red Top had a char 
acter. His name was Sim Sturgeon, 
and the boys mockingly, and the older 
folks pityingly, called him “Simple 
Sim,” both succumbing to the tempta 
tion of alliteration. Simple Sim was 
Red Top’s inventor and champion rain- 
bow chaser. 

He had a messy little workshop be- 
hind the tumble-down three-room cot- 
tage which was the sad remnant of a 
once substantial patrimony. His money 
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had gone for the materials over which 
he was forever working and for con- 
stant searchings at the government’s 
patent office. His hobby was electric- 
ity, and local tales had it that, some 
years before, he had perfected an ap- 
pliance which had made another man 
rich; maybe it was just a tale. 

Of late he had been very much a 
recluse, working, more than often, far 
into the night. He kept his shed work- 
shop heavily padlocked, and had taken 
to muttering to himself on his infre- 
quent trips to the post office. The town 
touched its forehead and shook its head 
when it saw him. 

There was one man in Red Top who 
did not call Sim Sturgeon “Simple 
Sim.” It was Banker Buckner. The 
sight of the old man shuffling wearily 
along the street, his faded blue eyes 
fixed abstractedly in front of him and 
his lips moving, touched the banker 





strangely. 

One day Sim Sturgeon came into the 
larmers’ Bank and approached Banker 
Buckner. 

“Tam workin’ on an invention what’s 
goin’ to make me one of th’ richest 
men in America,” he told the banker 
in a calm, matter-of-fact tone. “I’ve 
been workin’ on it for twenty years and 
I’ve just got it—just got it. I need 
money to buy th’ stuff to com- 
my model, and I want to borrow 
dollars.” 
anker Buckner, who would rather 
have struck the old man in the face 
than to have refused him the loan— 
and it would have been much kinder— 
nodded his head understandingly. 

“That might be arranged,” he said. 
“Would you mind telling me what kind 
of an invention you are working on?” 

The telltale fanatical gleam came into 
the faded blue eyes. 

“No!” shrilly cried Sim Sturgeon, “I 
ain’t goin’ to tell nobody, not even you. 
I took a feller into my confidence one 
time and he stole it. I ain’t runnin’ 


some 
plete 
fifty 


I 
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no more chances. I’m keepin’ this a 
secret ‘till it’s ready to give to th’ 
world. Then Tl be rich—rich! 
Maybe I'll be th’ richest man in th’ 
world. Every person on earth will 
want my invention, and they can get 
it only from me. Tl be worth 
lions, billions of dollars.” 

Banker Buckner nodded again. 

“Of course, I do not want to pry into 
your secret,” he said. “Here is the 
fifty dollars.” 

It was his own and not the bank’s 
money that Mr. Buckner had loaned to 
him. 

“Confound it!’ he muttered. “I 
can’t help feeling sorry for that old 
man.” 

Sim Sturgeon went to the post office, 
and with trembling fingers he scrawled 
down an order to an electrical supply 
house; the amount totaled just fifty 
dollars. The letter mailed, the old fel- 
low had cause to remember that his bat- 
tered old shoes had done their last step 
of service. The thawing slush of the 
streets seeped through the rotted 
leather and the cold moisture 
chill through his body. He realized, in 
a sort of panic, that wet feet mean 
bad colds and that to men of his age 
bad colds mean pneumonia and death. 

It would be unfair to the world, he 
decided, to let himself die before his 
wonderful invention was ready. That 
was why he crossed the street to Ba 
com’s dry-goods store, which also hat 
dled shoes. 


mil- 


sent a 


The reason he chose Ba 
com’s store was that all the other stores 
had shut off his credit with an air of 
unmistakable finality. 

He called George Bascom to one side 
and explained his necessity. 

“Now, all these other fellers think 
I’m just a crazy old loon, but I ain't,” 
he declared. ‘My invention is nearly 
done now, and it’ll make me million: 
maybe billions. If I let myself die ’fore 
I get it done th’ world’s goin’ to miss 
t 


h’ most wonderful invention that was 
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made. I thought maybe you 
would understand; that new banker 
feller, he does. He’s got faith in me; 
he lent me fifty dollars to go ahead with 
my work.” 

If there had been any hesitancy on 
Bascom’s part it would have been dissi- 
pated by the information that Banker 
Buckner had loaned him fifty dollars. 

“Sure,” he said. “T'll sell you a pair 
of shoes on credit; go ahead and pick 
‘em out.” 

As Sim Sturgeon plodded home in 
his new shoes he smiled with the reali- 
zation that all mankind had not as yet 
lost faith in him. 

“He's a real nice feller, that banker,” 
he ruminated. “I’m agoin’ to remem- 
ber him handsome when my ship comes 
in; I'll leave him somethin’ in my will, 
\nd that storekeeper, I won’t for- 
get him either. He saved my life, like 
as not; Sim Sturgeon remembers his 
friends,” 

Had it not been for the fifty-dollar 
loan and the pair of shoes sold on 
credit, things might have turned out 
differently ; fate surely can travel in a 
devious path. 


ever 


too. 


IV. 

The congregation of the church noted 
one Sunday that George Bascom and 
his pretty wife did not attend the morn- 
ing services; it was the first Sabbath 
they had missed since they had taken 
up residence in Red Top. 

“I saw the doctor—the new doctor- 
going to the Bascoms’ this morning,” 
volunteered a neighbor. 

Illness was the cause of considerable 
comment in Red Top; neighborly peo- 
ple that they were, they stopped one 
another on the street to ask how so- 
afld-so was getting along and to discuss 
the various features and peculiarities of 
the specific ailment, and, if the illness 
were at all serious, the pastors offered 
public prayer for speedy recovery. 

At first, it was announced, Mr. Bas- 


com’s condition was not alarming; 
merely a severe cold and that the calling 
of the doctor was simply a matter of 
precaution. But the days passed and 
the doctor’s calls became more fre- 
quent; first twice, then three times 
daily. Then it out that some 
wandering “flu” germ had strayed into 
their midst. Mr. Bascom had the Span- 
ish influenza. 

3y telephone and by word of mouth, 
as the dry-goods merchant remained 
confined to his home, the town kept it 
self bulletined as to his condition. 
Finally flashed over the village the news 
that the worst had happened; pneu- 
monia had set in. Pneumonia and in- 
fluenza—the dreaded combination! 
Red Top shook its head sadly. 

The battle with death went on for 
seven days longer, and during this time 
Banker Buckner found he had business 
that needed his attention in the neigh 
boring town where Jeptha Howard, 
general agent of the Greater Life In 
surance Company, had his offices 
Seemingly by accident, he met Howard 
on the street. 

“Tsn’t it too bad about George Bas 
com?” he asked. “Poor fellow is hov 
ering between life and death with in 
fluenza and pneumonia; doctor thinks 
he'll pull through, though.” 

“You mean the man I wrote a fifty 
thousand-dollar policy for?” queried 
the life-insurance agent. He was not 
greatly concerned, for his interest 
ended when the premium was paid and 
the commission collected. 

“Lucky for him you urged him to 
take that policy, eh? Influenza and 
pneumonia? Doubt if he pulls through ; 
pretty tough combination, that. Well, 
if he dies, tell those who are handling 
the affairs to send the proofs of death 
direct to me. I'll see that it’s naid 
promptly ; itll be a great advertisement 
for the company in this section.” 

Banker Buckner smiled as he turned 
away. 
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“Realism!” he said to himself, and 
chuckled. 

He had made his trip to the town 
for that particular purpose; he had suc- 
ceeded remarkably well. 


Two days later Doctor Beecham left 
the Bascom cottage, pale and haggard 


and with bowel head. His carriage 
was more eloquent than words; those 
who saw him knew that he had lost 


his battle, and they were prepared for 
the appearance of Undertaker Vance. 
Black crepe fluttered by the side of the 
front 
All Red Top became _ gloomily 
solemn; death always depressed the 
town, but the passing on of the genial, 
jovial dry-goods merchant was marked 
by even more than customary regret. 
He was truly popular. The town’s sor- 
row, to be sure, was spiced by a nat- 
ural How would the widow 
How much 

Would 


he be buried in Red Top or would the 


door. 


curiosity. 

bear up under the blow? 
| 

would she spend for a casket ? 

a former place of 


questions 


remains be taken to 


re idence? These were 
guessed at from 
rear fences 


nk ighb rly Way. 


ed and the answers 


f mnt doo 


r steps and across 


in a garrulous, j 
Then came the shock; Red Top had 
o deliciously shocked in years. 


There 


1 
not been 


The hody was to be cremated! 


was about an equal division of opinion 
with perhaps the majority declaring 
that it was a desecration, a horrible, 


heathenish modernity that smacked of 
ancient barbarity. 

Mrs. Bascom, her pretty face veiled 
in black, went in person to the under- 
taking parlors where she selected the 
most expensive casket in stock and had 
extra silver mountings fitted; it seemed 
really a shameful waste, inasmuch as 
it was to be used only for transporta- 
tion from Red Top to the crematory 
in the city. 

Ranker Buckner had overlooked only 


one detail. He had forgotten that there 


would naturally be relatives. He was 
reminded of it when some one inquired 
if any of folks” had 
This, however, was speedily remedied. 
A special delivery letter to Chicago, ad- 
dressed to a gentleman of his acquaint- 


“their arrived, 


ance, brought two men and a woman to 
Red Top the next day; discreet per- 
they were, who could be trusted 
not to allow themselves to be drawn 
into any embarrassing conversations 
regarding “the family.” 

It was customary in Red Top, as in 
other towns, for friends of the family 
to volunteer to sit with the dead; silent 


t, 


Sons 


whispering groups, crouched in the room 
stillness, 
and sometimes dozing in fitful cat naps. 


through the night nodding 
The night before the cremation Sim 
Sturgeon might have been seen trudg- 


ing his weary way up the street to the 


‘ 
Bascom home, carrying a_ package 
under his arm, hugged tightly ag t 


his body 


‘lt was powerful fond of Mr. Bas 


com; he done me a great favor a little 
hile back,” he explained to the woman 
ho met him at the Bascom door. “J 
lowed that if nobe dy minded I would 


up to-night with th’ 


There was a note of pleading in 
VOICE, 

“Why, certainly,” was the reply. “I 
am sure that it will be appreciated.” 

The hours passed and Sim Sturgeon 
sat in an uncomfortable chair, 
feet from the casket. His were the only 
eyes in the room which, toward morn 
ing, did not become glazed with drow 
- his faded old blue. orbs seemed, 
even, to have taken on a new brilliancy 
and sparkle. Time after time he care- 
fully appraised the grouping of the 
floral banks which billowed about the 
coffin, and he nodded his gray head: in 
satisfaction. 

Presently one of the other watchers 
wandered to another part of the house 
in search of a drink of water and the 


a tew 


ness 




















third surrendered to Morpheus and 
snored. Sim Sturgeon got quickly 
from his chair and reached for the 
bundle which he had placed unobtru- 
sively in one corner. An exultant smile 
twitched up the corners of his mouth. 
“They'll laugh at old Sim, eh?” he 
whispered. “Well, they won’t laugh at 
old Sim any more. [’ll show ’em!” 


¥. 

Mrs. Bascom had decided, at the last 
moment, that they would not have a 
church funeral, and the town was 
agreed that it was a downright shame 
to waste that beautiful casket and all 
of those wonderful flowers on a home 
service. The Bascom cottage, a modest 
place of five spacious rooms, was 
crowded to its capacity, and the crowds 
even trailed out onto the front porch 
where, by straining of ears, they could 
hear the minister’s low tones and the 
hushed, choking sobs of the widow. 

Amy Bennet, Red Top’s most accom- 
plished vocalist, sang softly two tear- 
compelling hymns, and the service was 
closed. Slowly the crowd filed in a 
long line through the rooms and into 
the parlor to view the body. George 
Bascom lay, one hand folded across the 
breast, a dead white pallor on his face. 

Never had he done better acting; not 
once was there a twitch of an eyelid or 
the quiver of a muscle; he had hyp- 
notized himself into a semicomatose 
state where he was only vaguely aware 
of the scene about him. 

Presently when the last person had 
filed past the casket, Undertaker Vance 
came forward and picked up the lid to 
the coffin. ‘There was a stir in the 
back of the room. 

“Stop!” cried a quavering voice. 

The crowd glanced around curiously 
to see Simple Sim Sturgeon hobbling 
forward, his eyes glittering with excite 
ment and his scrawny hands trembling. 
Some one tried to stop him. 
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“Let me be!” he almost shouted. 

Other hands were laid on Sim Stur- 
geon’s arms, but he wrenched himself 
free with surprising strength and was 
standing beside the casket. He raised 
his shrunken arms, signaling for 
silence. In the back of the room 

Janker Buckner frowned slightly, and 
a foreboding premonition caused him to 
think rapidly. 

Undertaker Vance, after his first 
gasp of surprise, stepped in front of the 
old man. 

“Really, we can not allow this,” he 
remonstrated. 

“You will ailow it,” 
Sturgeon doggedly. ‘“There’s goin’ to 
have to be two buryin’s here if you 
stop me. Now listen, you folks, I know 
you’ve been laughin’ at me and pokin’ 
fun at me for twenty-odd years. You 
said I was a crazy old fool. I heard 
you talkin’ behind my back. At last 
I’ve got my chance to show you that 
[ ain’t th’ fool you took me for, After 
to-day you all will be laughin’ out of 
th’ other sides of your mouths.” 

“Stop him,” whispered some one in 


retorted Sim 


horror. ‘“He’s gone plumb crazy.” 
The old man’s eyes flashed. 


No, | ain’t gone crazy,” he retorted. 
“I have, after twenty years 


and starvin’ and bein’ laughed : 


of workin’ 


th’ most marvelous invention of th 
age. After to-day this town will be 
famous all over th’ world because old 
Sim Sturgeon lives here. I’m goin’ to 
be th’ most famous man in th’ world— 
and mebbe th’ richest.” 

In one corner there was a whispered 
conference among some of the town’s 
citizens, who finally decided to descend 
on old Sim en masse and carry him 
forcibly from the house; that seemed 
the only thing to do, The plan was 
decided upon, and they began to edge 
forward. 

“Stop, I say!” shouted Sim Sturgeon, 
his voice taking on a thunderous qual- 
ity, his tone oraclelike, commanding. 
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Involuntarily they stopped and stared 
at him. 

“Stop, I say,” he repeated, “lest you 
deny to this woman the right to have 





her husband back—lest you send this 
man to a premature grave.” 
Banker Buckner started visibly and 


the color in his face receded beneath 
the cover of his neatly-trimmed beard. 
lie wigwagged to Undertaker Vance, 
but Sim Sturgeon was not to be denied. 

With one hand he swept aside a 
part of the floral pieces which were 
strewn over the carpet, exposing to 
view a small, rectangular box, from 
which extended a number of wires. 
The old man’s withered fingers grasped 
an end of the 
which was attached a contact switch. 

“T’ve got here,” he cried exultantly, 
“Sturgeon’s Patent Resurrector, which 
gives forth an electric ray which I have 
named ‘Sturgeon’s New Life Ray’; I 
have but to press this button and this 
good man will be given back to the 
bosom of his family.” 

Banker Buckner’s face cleared; he 
had momentarily feared that the simple 
old man had detected some signs of life 
beneath the carefully chalked pallor of 
Bascom’s features. 

Some of the people snickered; a few 
of them gazed on with awe, the awe of 


one set of wires, to 


the mere suggestion 

Old Sim Sturgeon’s hand was raised 
over his head, holding the electric 
witch to full view; the people in the 
room his thumb pressing down 
upon it. A gentle humming noice 
‘ame from the box as the current 
napped on and the vibrator began to 


purr, 


Saw 


\ woman who stood a few feet from 
he head of the screamed and 
fainted; she had the body of 
(George Bascom twitch ever so slightly. 

The purring of the vibrator grew 
Sim Sturgeon _ pressed 
farther 

through 


+ 


coffin 
seen 


louder as 
the switch 
more current 


over, sending 


the wires. 
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The casket trembled spasmodically, and 
the air was rent with a howl of pain. 

“For Heaven’s sake stop it,” a voice 
screamed—the voice came from the lip 
of George Bascom and, wild-eyed and 
angry, he sat up. “Turn off that cur 
rent,’ he yelled. “You're electrocuting 
me, you old fool.” 

He drew up his legs and tore from 


his ankles the two wires which Sim 
Sturgeon had wound around them the F 


night before. 


Banker Buckner sat at his desk in the 
Farmers’ Bank. The door opened and 
The Early Bird came in. 

“Good-by little old three thousand,” 
he said. “That’s the premium you paid 
on that life-insurance policy, wasn't 
it?” q 

“Yes, James,” replied the banker 
with a smile; it was a way he had, al 
ways to be able to see the humor of 
things. “The startling and aggravating 
part of it is that I loaned that old man 
the fifty dollars to buy that silly con 
traption with. That’s the rub.” 

“Well,” went on The Early Bird, not 
without sarcasm, “why don’t you float 
a company and sell stock in ‘Sturgeon’s 
Patent Resurrector’? You might have 
some trouble convincing them scientific 
sharks that it’s th’ genuine and onl) 
resurrector, but th’ stock ought to sell 
like hot cakes locally.” 

“Tf am afraid not, James,” replied the 
banker. “I am sure that Red Top will 
not have so much faith in it to-day as 


yesterday; haven’t you heard th 


news?” 

The Early Bird shook his head. 

“Some neighbors found old Sim dead 
in bed this morning. His body wa 
hardly cold, so they attached the ma 
chine to him and turned on the current 
—but the old fellow is still dead. No, 
James, I am inclined to the opinion t! 
George Bascom will have the distin 
tion of being our only modern 


” 
Lazarus, 





& Charles Kingston. 





JOHN SEXTON , Late Chief Inspector, 
C.1.D, NewScotland Yard 


HERE is no detective in the 

world more hampered than 

the British detective. He is 
" hampered and restricted by 
the many laws which, designed to pro 
tect the liberty of the subject in the 
British Isles, are taken unfair advan- 
tage of by the criminal. 

It is not to be wondered at that the 
British detective has and then 
failed because the Jaw will not permit 
him to The 
“wanted” man has slipped away many 
time 
pre of 

rhe result was to make the French 

contemptuous of 

British prototype, but not for long. 

tland Yard, revivified and reorgan- 

1as produced a series of world- 

us trackers of criminals, and one 

the best-known of these was In- 
or Sexton. 








now 


arrest On suspicion. 


while the police were seeking for 


cle ve somewhat 


1 


vas a man undoubtedly possessed 
clever, resourceful, clear-reason- 
brain that goes to make the ideal 
tive. Quiet in manner, never vin- 
lctive, intensely human, and a man 
of the world, Sexton has left his mark 
on Scotland Yard, and it will be a long 
time before he is forgotten. 


He could French like a 
Parisian, and when a French criminal 
was attempting to fly from justice via 
England, Inspector Sexton was always 
called in, and with the happiest results 
—for law and order. A succession of 
“difficult” arrests cleverly managed 
drew from M. Hlamard, still remem- 
bered as about the most famous chief 
of police Paris has produced, the well- 
earned compliment—‘Inspector Sexton 
greatest detectives in the 


speak 


is one of the 
world,’ 

The 
was 
Hamard and Sexton collaborated upon 


murder of Madame Laurent 
one the most important cases 
when it came to finding the criminal 
Bertillon, the finger-print expert, played 
a part in the but he re 
mained behind the scenes most of the 
time, 


drama, Loo, 


was an old woman 
who kept a small shop in a poverty- 
stricken Paris. In the 
neighborhood it was rumored that she 


Madame Laurent 
quarter of 


was a miser, for she seldom received a 
visitor and lived in For years 
she carried on her business, until one 
morning the little shop was not opened 
as usual, and, after some delay, neigh- 
bors sent for the police, thinking that 


squalor, 
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the old lady had met with an acgjdent 
or was ill, When the police burst open 
the door and entered the room at the 
back of the shop they found the un- 
fortunate woman dead. 
on the floor with an old duster in her 
mouth. 

It was evident from a cursory ex- 
that she had been stabbed, 
gagged, and then strangled. Near the 
dead body was a small table on which 
were the remnants of a meal and three 
wine bottles. 

Bertillon was summoned at once to 
help the authorities. There seemed to 
be no clews whatever, until the chief of 
police detected finger marks on one of 
the glasses. With the aid of these Ber 
tillon and M. Hamard decided that the 
murderer was a certain young Parisian 
But by now, of course, the 
was not on Fren®h 
search for 


She was lving 


amination 


empty 
inpts 


of evil life. 
wanted man 
though an immediate 
was begun. 

In that case he’s most likely in Lon 
don; we will advise Monsieur Sexton,” 
said M. Hamard, recalling his friend’s 
knowledge of French and Frenchmen. 
\ccordingly Inspector Sexton was noti- 
fied that Madame Laurent’s brutal mur- 
be in London, and he was 


soil 
’ 


him 


derer: might 
| a lookout 

After receiving this commission Sex- 
antly wrote back asking for the 


requested to kee! 


ton ins 
name of the brand of wine the criminal 
had consumed on the night he had dined 
with his victim. The information was 
forwarded without delay. 

Now, there are several differences in 
character and temperament between the 
British and the French criminal. The 
; with 
spree,” but the 


former will 


sional nights “on the 


occa- 


live squalidly 
Irenchman is nearly always a gourmet 
lle loves good food and wine, and he 
must have his meals prepared after the 
manner of his native chefs. 

Sexton had for 


Realizing this, vears 


dweit in Soho’s restaurants. There was 


mder at two 


gastronomical we 


not a 


shillings for nine courses that he did 
not know by much experienée. Al! the 


restaurants, big and little, were visited, 


i turn; garrulous waiters cultivated, 
wine lists studied and menus collected 
—as souvenirs. 

When, therefore, he told the 
name of the wine the murderer had 
drunk shortly before slaying his hostess 
Sexton began to visit a little Soho re 
taurant night after night, where the 
cooking was first-rate and the pri 
ridiculously low. 
seldom immediate!) 
but when it comes, it pays. One evening 
Inspector Sexton found himself ver 
busy at the “Yard,” and he was rail 
late for his customary dinner. When 
he did reach the restaurant it wa 
crowded, and he had to walk from 
end to end in search of a vacant seat 
Once he went the length of the room, 
and then he turned back. Halfway 
came face to face with the man he 
wanted, seated at a table. On his 
was a bottle of wine. That it was the 
same brand as that sipped by Madame 
Laurent the night she died 
mattered. Sexton was sure of his man. 

Walking straight up to his table Sex- 
ton leaned forward and whispered cou 
teously: “I am Inspector Sexton, 
Scotland Yard, and I arrest vou on 
charge of having willfully murder 
Madame Laurent.” 

The terrible words 
quietly and inoffensively, and no one 
ant could | 
guessed the nature of the drama th: 
was being enacted before their « 
Had they suspected at all, they mu 
have deemed it a comedy, for the mut 
derer, after a preliminary start of sur 
prise, smiled and poured out another 
glass of wine. , 

“T congratulate monsieur on his suc 
cess,” he said pleasantly. “Perhaps 
monsieur will permit me to finish 1 
dinner: I am a martyr to indigestion, 


was 


Success comes 


right 


scarcel) 


were spoke: 


in the crowded restaurant 


-and fasting is not good for me.” 





Perera 


















Sexton sat down opposite him. 

“You may finish,” he said almost in- 
differently, “but I warn you that if you 
attempt to escape I will handcuff you 
before everybody.” 

“TI have pledged my word, monsieur,” 
said the murderer indignantly. “I am 
a man of honor, and you can rely upon 
me.” 

To keep up appearances Sexton or- 
dered the table d’hote dinner for him- 
self, but he scarcely touched it, for 
who could eat in the presence of as bru- 
tal a murderer as the world has ever 
seen? The prisoner went steadily 
through the entire menu, and afterward 

alked with Sexton to the police sta- 
tion. He did not make the acquaintance 
of Madame Guillotine, however, for he 
was sentenced to, penal servitude for 
life. 

Tere, then, was a case where a clever 
reasoner based his methods on the na- 
tional characteristics of his quarry. An 
Inglish murderer in hiding would have 
taken a room in a populous Whitechapel 
street and fed himself at long and ir- 
regular intervals. He would never 
patronize any restaurant above the eat- 
ing-house class, and a table d’hote meal 

ould be impossible for him. A French- 
man, however, must have his dinner, 
for it is his one real meal of the day. 

ton caught his man by sheer force 
Of reason, 

ther French criminal with whom 

n had relations was a gentleman 
ho had been a doctor and an army 
officer, and who, at finding both pro- 
fessions unremunerative, thought he 
would take a short cut to fortune by 


manufacturing his own bank notes. 
it was a pretty scheme, but in its 
earliest stages the French police 


ooped down upon his assistants and 


47 


arrested them ail. The principal, how- 


ever, managed to reach London and 


conceal himself there. Several months 


passed, and he was still at large. Sex- 
ton was on the job, but, of course, it 
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was only one of many, and the great 
detective could not afford to devote all 
his time to hunting the French forger. 

Sut he never forgot; he was always 
on the lookout, and, as in the first case 
mentioned, he ran him to earth in a 
Soho restaurant. 

The arrest was carried out with per 
fect cordiality on either side, and as the 
two men left the restaurant they chatted 
in French like old friends. Once in the 
street the Frenchman began to roll a 
cigarette for himself. When it was com- 
plete he produced his cigarette case 
and offered his companion his choice. 

“Thank you,” said Sexton without a 
smile. ‘I think instead of one cigarette 
I will take the lot, and the case as well.” 

The Frenchman shrugged his shoul- 
ders and kept pace with him until the 
police station was reached. 

“Why did you refuse my cigarette, 
monsieur’” he asked, before parting 
from his captor. 

“Because, my friend,’ said Sexton 
with a grim smile, “you made the mis- 
take of rolling a cigarette for yourself 
when you had a case full of ready-made 
ones.” 


” 


‘The cigarette were examined, and, as 
Sexton had suspected, they were found 
to be heavily drugged. Had the de 
tective accepted one and attempted to 
smoke it he would have collapsed in an 
unconscious state in the street, leaving 
It was 
indeed a narrow escape, for Sexton had 


his prisoner absolutely free 


often humored his prisoners by joining 
them in a smoke. 

A bogus French baron is an inter- 
national brother of the British bad 
baronet, and they are prominent char- 
acters in the literatures of the two 
countries. Bad baronets, however, 
somewhat at a discount nowadays, and 
the bogus baron in real life is apt to 
find hirnself oftener in jail than in a 
mansion. 

Some years ago one of the latter va- 
riety had a good run in France, and 


are 
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when the police over there began to 
institute awkward inquiries he crossed 
to London with his wife, and took up 
his quarters in a fashionable West End 
hotel. 

When it was clearly shown that the 
had appropriated a collection 





“baron” 
of jewelry the French police asked Sex- 
ton to arrest him and at the same time 
discover where the jewelry was hid- 
den. The first was comparatively easy, 
the second difficult; but here luck, the 
goddess of all successful detectives, 
came to the aid of the inspector. 

He decided to arrest the “baron” first 
and trust to the criminal’s anxiety to 
mitigate his punishment to’ recover the 
stolen goods. Accordingly he waited 
upon the Frenchman, and explained po- 
litely that he was compelled to regard 
him as a prisoner. 

The “baron” surrendered without a 
protest, only asking that he might be 
permitted to sav farewell to his wife, 
the “baroness.” Sexton readily agreed, 
and the affecting scene took place in 
his presence, for the precious couple 
did not know Sexton by sight, and they 
took him to be an ordinary detective. 

At first they spoke in English, gradu- 
ally gliding into French. Every now 
and then the “baron” glanced at the de- 
tective to see if he comprehended, but 
the dull, unintelligent demeanor Sexton 
assumed convinced him that the Eng- 
lishman did not understand a word of 
the directions the “baron” was giving 
his wife as to the disposal of the very 
jewelry Sexton was most anxious to 
lav his hands on. 

When the prisoner had said all that 
Sexton wished him to say he was in- 
terrupted in the most faultless French. 

“T regret I cannot permit this inter- 
view 
with a bow for madame, speaking her 
tongue to the manner born, “but 


to be prolonged,” said Sexton, 


own 


time is of great importance.” 
Not long afterward the jewelry was 
recovered. The “baron” took his defeat 
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greatly to heart and complained that 
Sexton had not treated him in a gentle- 
manly manner. While awaiting trial 
he sent the detective a challenge to a 
duel, intimating that he wished it to 
take place immediately he was acquit- 
ted. 

Sexton never replied, and, as it hap- 
pened, the “baron” was sentenced to 
seven years’ penal servitude. By the 
time he regained his liberty he had ap- 


parently forgotten the matter. Any- 
how, Inspector Sexton never heard 
from him again. 

It was only natural that Sexton 


should be employed on some of those 
anarchist hunts which helped to make 
the name and fame of the great William 
Melville. The latter, however, was the 
specialist in that particular form of 
crime, for Sexton was usually left to 
look after the French criminal—the 
forger, the burglar, or the murderer. 

There was one French anarchist Sex- 
ton outwitted by a clever piece of 
strategy. The lawless one took a room 
at the top of a house in the district of 
Tottenham Court Road, London, and 
he made no secret of his preparation 
for unwelcome visitors. He had, in 
fact, placed an infernal machine under 
the boards near the door and connected 
it with the bed—on which he spent most 
of his time—by a wire. The appear- 
ance of a detective would have led to 
the blowing up of the room and the 
destruction of every one in it. 

Such was the more than delicate po- 
sition Sexton had to tackle, and he 
thought it over well before he paid a 
visit to the anarchist’s room. He 
finally argued that the Frenchman 
would regard with suspicion § an) 
stranger who approached him as a 
friend. Sexton, therefore, resolved to 
appear as a quarrelsome compatriot, 
and, assuming a workman’s clothes, he 
affected to be intoxicated and began the 
attack. 

When the anarchist heard a drunken 
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Frenchman shrieking his name he came 
out onto the landing and looked down. 
Convinced that this was an acquaint- 
ance made casually in a tavern or res- 
taurant, he descended to interrogate 
him, and when they met on the first 
landing the swaying, muttering drunk- 
ard suddenly became sober, and before 
he realized what had happened the an- 
archist was a prisoner and handcuffed. 
Having seen his captive safe in the cus- 
tody of two policemen, Sexton ascended 
to the anarchist’s room and removed 
the infernal machine. 

Volumes might be written around 
and about the female criminal. She is, 
as a rule, more thorough than the male, 
and when she reaches the top of her 
profession she is always more difficult 
to capture. Detectives are agreed that 
they would rather arrest a dozen men 
than one woman crook. 

Sexton had experience of many of 
hem, the chief being Clotilde Adnet, a 
French-Belgian, who dabbled 
burglary, pocket-picking, 
and the making of counterfeit money. 
She was arrested for the latter offense 
and sentenced to a long term of im- 
e began her punish- 
her contrition, 
proving her sincerity by her docility and 
her regular attendance at all religious 
ervices. She pleased the authorities 
so well that she was allowed to receive 
me visits of the nuns, and this privile ge 

succeeded by another boon in the 
of an occasional interview with 
ther. 

Ti ime passed, as time does, and Clo- 
tilde was the model prisoner, Again 
her mother came and went with a 
cheery salutation from the warders on 
duty. 

A couple of hours after mi 
parture the warder on duty at the gate 
saw one of the sisters of charity ap- 
proaching him. A sister of the order 
was a frequent visitor to the jail; they 
were greatly respected. there- 


cleve r 
anarchism, 


nment, and sh 


ment by announcing 


idame’s de- 


It was, 


fore, only right that the warder should 
bow respectfully and usher the sister 
out with great politeness. 

The “nun” was, of course, Clotilde, 
for her mother had smuggled in the 
garb of that religious order. By the 
time the fraud was discovered Clotilde 
was far away, and she was quickly off 
French soil. 

The chief of police at Paris decided 
that Clotilde had sought refuge in Lon- 
don, and he, as a matter of course, no- 
tified Inspector Sexton that he would 
be obliged if he would remember that 
they wanted Clotilde back again in that 
prison, 

Sexten remembered and searched and 
devised all manner of tricks, but to no 
purpose. Clotilde was nowhere to be 
found. Another important case cropped 
up, and Sexton was busy scouring the 
West End. 

In the company of a couple of col 
leagues he was walking one afternoon 
through a particularly grimy street in 
Soho. Of course, his eyes were work- 
ing. Nothing escaped him. Triviali- 
ties sometimes develop into clews of 
paramount importance. That was how 
suddenly found them- 
selves looking into those of a girl whose 
prettiness was a trifle spoiled by a cer- 
tain discontented hardness about the 
mouth. In an instant he recognized 
her. 

“That must be Clotilde,” he said 
quickly to his companions, It was not 
long before Clotilde Adnet was a pris 
oner once again. 

Luck comes to all of us in turn, but 
only the clever man can take advantage 
of it all the time. Sexton was one of 
the latter. 

Once he was instructed to arrest a 
London burglar who was wont to spend 
Sexton 


Sexton’s eyes 


his ill-gotten gains in Paris. 
heard that the criminal was already on 
his way there, and this was confirmed 
when on arriving at Victoria he was in- 
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fornred that the Continental boat train 
had just left. 

Another train went an hour later, and 
it stopped at various stages. It seemed 
hardly worth while traveling by it, yet 
Sextgn took his chance, It turned out 
all right, for, owing to an accident to 
the express, the slow train arrived first 
at Folkestone, and Sexton had only to 
await the coming of the express to ar- 
rest his man. 

Considerable time and expense were 
saved by that accident. If the burglar 
had got across to the Continent first it 
might have taken weeks to secure his 
extradition, supposing that he was ar- 
rested. Telegraphing to have him de- 
tained by the police at Folkestone was 
not possible, because the criminal was 
disguised, and only Sexton could have 
seen through it. 

Then there was the case of the East 
Ind counterfeiter. Sexton had the task 
assigned him of smashing the con- 
spiracy and arresting the gang, but the 
only clew given him was the intima- 
tion that in the bar of a certain public 
house he might find a loafer who knew 
another loafer whose sister was said to 
be the wife of one of the counterfeiters. 

Sexton walked into the bar one night 
and was almost instantly engaged in 
conversation by a tall, seedy individu- 
al who insisted upon standing him many 
drinks, and, finally, taking him to be 
an easy mark, palmed off some new 
“half crowns” on him. 

\ sovereign’s worth Sexton bought, 
and when closing time came he tracked 
his convivial friend straight to the 
meeting place of the gang. Here was 
luck that makes a man glad to feel alive. 
Weeks of wearying underground work 
iid considerable risk and hardship were 
saved by that fortunate meeting with 
the convivial counterfeiter. 

But every prominent detective can 
match these instances. There are 
stories of baffled sleuths returning’ to 
headquarters to report failure, and ac- 


tually finding themselves traveling in 
the same train or omnibus as the man 
they are looking for. 

A celebrated instance is that of the 
murder of a woman in the Midlands 
more than twenty years ago. There 
was an utter dearth of clews, and the 
detectives were in despair. One of 
them decided to go over the scene of 
the murder again. With infinite skill 
and patience he examined the spot 
where the murder had been committed, 
and eventually he was rewarded by 
finding the visiting card of the man who 
had done the deed. It had been dropped 
by the murderer in his haste, and had 
been pressed into the soft earth by the 
heavy heel of some ponderous investi- 
gator. zZ 

At the same time, if a detective 
trusted to luck he would quickly find 
himself recording nothing but failures. 
When Sexton was told to find a female 
anarchist known as “Sonia” his onl) 
course seemed to be to watch and wait, 
as he was given no clew whatever to 
her whereabouts. 

But this was not the Sexton policy. 
Sonia, wherever she was hiding, must 
be lured out into daylight, and he set 
about his object with characteristic 
skill. One of the leaders of the an- 
archists was practically unknown to the 
“group” in London, his domicile being 
in Paris, as the lawyers put it. Sonia, 
however, being a Parisian, was well ac- 
quainted with the terrorist. 

Now Sexton found one of his col- 
leagues at the Yard who could play the 
part of a French anarchist, and he set 
him the rdle of dressing up to the char- 
acter. The bogus Ishmael began to 
frequent the haunts of the anarchists, 
and there he boldly proclaimed himself 
to be what he pretended he was. The 
brethren thereupon started to argue 
about him, some maintaining that he 
was an imposter. Finally it was decided 
to appeal to Sonia, and after consider- 
able pressure she agreed to pay a visit 
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to the restaurant where the self-styled 
leader was having his lunch. 

Sexton and another otiicer followed 
her from the restaurant and arrested 
her as she was about to enter the house 


Although she 


where she lodged. was 
taken unawares by two powerful men 
she fought like a tigress, and only sheer 
force of numbers overcame her. 

A subsequent examination of her 
room provided Sexton with complete 
confirmation of his theory that a per- 
sonal call on the lady would have been 
fraught with disastrous results. She 
had been prepared for emergencies, a 
aucer filled with vitriol being intended 
as the preliminary attack, while a fully 
loaded revolver was the second line of 
defense. 

It has to be borne in mind that when 
a detective is ordered to effect a certain 

something more is expected of 
han the met 
tinal in 


ect evidence for the 


1 


q ° ~ 
production of the 


handcufis. He must col- 


1is friends, and 


learn nothing from 


Such in effect were Sexton’s orders, 
and he was the only man likely to carry 
them out successfully. 

The French criminal has a slang of 
his own which is so-copious and com- 
prehensive that it may be said to be a 
language in itself. Criminologists 
have marveled at its completeness, and 
few men the ranks of the 
! tered it. Sexton ac- 
complished the feat, however, and it 
was his acquaintance with slang that 
won and then 
friend ship of Lablois. 


outside 


have nm 


rogues 


him the interest the 
One night Lablois heard that another 
Frenchman had taken the garret 
posite his own. That put him on his 
guard, and he suspected danger at once. 


Op- 


room until 


never left his 


I 
ss had fallen, and then only for a 


short time. that his 


fellow 


It appeared, too, 
lodger had his reasons for not 
wishing to be seen in the daylight, and 


several times as the counterteiter v 
_ se al¢hil. 1 , t+n34 1 

creeping steaithily downstairs he 
his compatriot and 


and had the opportuni 
of scrutinizing him. This went on f 
a week or two. 
The other lodger appeared 
A ; ~ i « vt « i 
avoid 


put 


JUST AS ANNIOL oO 


T « 
Lid- 
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blois was sitting in the other man’s gar- 
ret and talking with animation and 
pleasure. Inspector Sexton, of Scot- 
land Yard, listened. He was the “other 
Frenchman,” and from that night he 
seldom left company. They 
sampled the dinners of half the Soho 
restaurants together; they spent many 
of the weary hours of waiting by play- 
ing cards. 

Sexton, as the Frenchman who had 
no wish to interview the British police, 
was never in a hurry. He said later 
that he never asked Lablois a single 
question. The counterfeiter volun- 
teered all information; not at once, but 
in installments. 

One night they 
rooms drinking coffee, 
talking of 
ticed that his friend had 
lection of menus. 

“Monsieur’s hobby?” he asked, with 
an appreciative smile of a man who 
knows what good “T could 
speak of friends who have committed 
murder to get the price of decent 
dinner.” 

Inspector Sexton 


Labi is’ 


were in Sexton’s 
smoking, and 
Lablois no- 

large col- 


past exj yloits. 


food is. 


smiled to himself. 


“Yes, it is a hobby, monsieur,” he 
answered quietly. He did not add that 
most of them were souvenirs of crimi- 
nals he had captured. 

Lablois was the most astonished man 
in the world when he learned the 
identity of his friend, but as that hap- 
pened after his arrest he did not feel 
inclined to express his appreciation of 
his captor’s cleverness. 

Once it was said of Sexton jokingly 
that he would not arrest his man until 
after dinner, and a humorist tried to 
style him the 5 ne detective,” 
but the nickname did not stick because 
it was not even half a truth. 

To induce a desperate criminal to 
come quietly to the station is something 
of a feat, and Sexton, with the acumen 
of a born detective, accomplished it 
time after time by until the 
desperado had tamed himself with a 
first-class dinner, and 
him in a friendly and even charming 
manner. For, besides acquiring the 
Trench language, he acquired the 
Frenchman’s politeness, and to the end 
Sexton remained the polished citizen of 
the world. 


waiting 
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to the death 
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New York, went to his 
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4 Sidney Waldo 


HE warm rays from the late 
afternoon sun lit the inclo- 
sure with unnatural, yellow 

' brilliance. A serrated band 

of shadow, like the teeth of a gigantic 
saw, had crept out halfway across the 
smoothness of the field. 

To John Ricker, coming abruptly on 
his sunny opening from a thick growth 
of maple sprouts, the prospect was en- 
Farther back he had en- 
countered an almost impenetrable belt 
of old pine and hemlock. He was glad 
of the easy footing ahead. And he 
made out, across the meadow, a fringe 
of alder, which he believed marked the 
brook that would relocate his tempo- 

lost had 
proached the clearing from the west. 

The brook, by his map, ran south. It 
was his intention to follow its course 

should cross the 





couraging, 


rarily bearings. He 


ap- 


upstream to where it 
road that he sought. 

Ricker back through the 
golden-red leaves of the maple sprouts. 
le had, he estimated, an hour of day- 


lanced 
glances 


1 


light, perhaps less. He set his gun 
a rotting stump and unfolded 
ap for one brief confirmin 
Picking his gun up again 

-rched himself on the 


¥ 
> 
> 


utiny,. 


visit : 
stone wail whi 


The change in his position 
Ricker a more extended view of the 
field. It was not rectangular, as he had 
thought, but extended along a turn of 
the brook to a narrow point. And here 
he saw a horse and cart; a man stood 
on a ladder picking apples from one 
of a few scattered trees. John Ricker 
was mildiy interested. The man, as 
evidenced by his hesitating, methodical 
movements, was old. The horse gave 
the same impression: The 


gave 


rough coat 
flecked with gray, the drooping attitude, 
the pendulous lower lip. Under each 
tree between Ricker and the old man 
a barrel stood upright, full, or in pr 

cess of filling; beyond, barrels lay sc: 

tered on the ground, as though dropp 
At the 


' EE AE OES See 
now observable, horse 


from a wagon. 


> 


rate of prog 


and man 


doddering cronic 


two g 


long but 


1 : . 
would require a 


1e picking of the meager 


Presently the old man 
i deposited the contents 
basket in the nearest barr« 
1 


1e 


low rumble of apples striking 1 
bottom drifted across the field. 
the man climbed up % 
though Ricker watched the old fel- 
his mind was occupied principally 
ig the innumerable pockets of 
his coat fora match. The coat fitted him 


the last time he had 


in search! 


more tightly than 
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worn it, over a year before. He began 
to speculate about his  ever-losing 
struggle with corpulence. As soon as 
he had his pipe going he intended to 
pick up his gun, cross the field, and 
inquire his way. 

His intentions never materialized. 
He was startled from his reverie by a 
loud report, which shattered the lumi- 
nous tranquillity of the inclosure like a 
hammer smashing glass. Ricker scram- 
bled from the wall. He had seen the 
man collapse and come down out of 
the tree, head foremost, like a bundle 
of old clothes. The horse, springing 
into instant activity—and youth—gave 
a wild start and dashed past, with the 
cart careening behind him. 

Ricker was momentarily confused. 
He had started to run to the old man; 
then instinct had prompted him to make 
an effort to stop the horse. He paused; 
ran his fingers through his hair; picked 
up his gun, which he had dropped; 
stuffed his unlighted pipe into his 
pocket, and started reluctantly toward 
the orchard. 

The man lay in a crumpled position 
at the foot of the ladder. <A _ bullet 
had entered his body from behind. It 
had torn a fearful wound where it 
had emerged, high up on the chest. The 
emaciated frame of the old man seemed 
to be broken into a hundred pieces. 
Ricker had observed similar havoc in 
big game: the work of a soft-nosed bul- 
let—a 30.30 or one of the more modern 
smaller bores of terrific velocity. 

Ricker stood for some minutes re- 
garding the lifeless body. The features 
were pinched and sharp; the expression 
startled, querulous. White hair and a 
thin gray beard gave to the countenance 
the customary aspect of dignity attrib- 
Ricker again ran his fin- 

He took a few 
1 


uted to age. 
gers through his hair. 
steps away and paused as though li 


sten- 


1 


n to his 


ing. Then, swinging his gu 


shoulder, he started abruptly toward the 


bro« yk, 
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He parted the alders and stepped out 
on a smooth rock at the edge of the 
stream, which ran sluggishly, here, be- 
tween high, overgrown banks. Due to 
the dry season the water was noticeably 
low, exposing gravely mud along the 
margin, and occasional outcroppings of 
large scattered stones, like the one on 
which he stood. In spite of the low 
water the brook had still a depth of a 
foot or more, with a width of six or 
eight feet. 

The opposite bank was even more 
densely overgrown: an _ impossible 
tangle, extending back for fifty yards 
to the base of a low hill. Ricker ex- 
amined it carefully. Then, , stepping 
cautiously from stone to stone, he began 
to investigate the gravel at the water’s 
edge. In neither direction was he able 
to proceed more than a few rods; fur- 
ther passage was barred by soft mud. 
He found nothing—no trace of foot- 
steps. He was particularly careful to 
leave none himself. 

Disappointed, he abandoned his 
Again he stood irresolutely, hi: 
eyes on the surface of the water. 
Ricker was a man of theories—of 
schemes; it was not often that they 
bafiled him. And suddenly his eyes 
brightened. He glanced quickly, both 
ways, along the brook, backed out 
through the alders, and began to walk 
upstream, along the hard ground of the 
field, 

At intervals, as he proceeded, Ricker 
forced his way back to the shore. Each 
time he approached it cautiously, his 
gun in both hands, muzzle forward— 
ready—as if he were stalking game. 
And each time he examined the brook 


swiftly and withdrew. 


1 
searcen, 


to a road which 
ponderous 


he paused 


Presently he came 
the stream on a 
And here 
Then, 


skirted the bridge and 


cross d 
Woo ! 


for a 


steep bank, he 


n bridge. 
moment, climbing the 
again descended. 


The brook still wandered sluggi 
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toward him out of a winding bottom- 
land. But, as he advanced, the valley 
narrowed; rising gradually on the side 
he followed to a heavily timbered ridge ; 
and across the stream, to high over- 
grown pastures, with a double row of 
dark pines along the top. These trees 
undoubtedly marked another road, con- 
necting at right angles with the tirst 
the road, Ricker was sure, which would 
lead him home. 

He would have found it easier 
ing had he gone back, crossed 
bridge, and kept to the highway. 
he pushed on, following 
More frequently now he re- 
turned to it, at times even walking for 
considerable distances on the half-sub- 
nrerged stones which dotted the shore. 

Ricker had gone perhaps half a mile 
from the bridge when he came to a 
lane. This emerged from the woods, 
crossed the stream, and went straight 
up over the pasture. -It was a ford, 
paved with granite: great smooth rec- 
tangular high and dry 
banks, and in the center, clearly dis- 
tinguishable through the water. He 
crossed, wading to within an inch of 
the top of his high boots; examined the 
further even ascended a short 
distance up the pasture, where he saw, 
off to the left, ahead of him, the peak 
and white-washed 
of a house. Imme- 
But he did not 
he struck 


walk- 
the 
But, 
instead, the 


brook. 


slabs, on the 


shore; 


roof 
chimney 


a barn 
quare 
diately he faced about. 

to the ford. Instead, 
mally across the open 
ig the brook again two hun 
ls higher up. Aft 
; and, still at a rapid pac¢ 
along the — of 
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mud where the cows had stood to drink. 
He saw, too, a short distance beyond, 
a rude boat moored by a rusty chain 
and padlock to a big maple on the bank ; 
and a weathered plank, nailed to the 
exposed roots of the tree, leading 
across an intervening bog hole to the 
firm bank beyond. The boat looked old 
and leaky ; he noticed that it was partly 
filled with water. 

Ricker appeared to derive a 
deal of satisfaction from what he saw. 
Without moving from the spot where 
he had first come upon the pond, he 
examined in the lane, the 
trampled mud, and, with particular 
care, the boat. Several times he nodded 
silently, screwing his face into an ex- 
pression which was, with him, charac- 
teristic of thought—of a problem near- 
solution. Then, stepping out of 
the thicket, he resumed his walk. He 
skirted the pond; returned to the brook, 
above it, for one final scrutiny ; nodded 
again with a turning 
back on it he 
to walk up 
the bare 

sun had set. 
twilight was 
climbed a wall, 
pe cross the last 
the jn row 
had thought, 

Be fore 


good 


succession, 


ing 


satisfied air; and, 
for the last time, 
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of 

from a 
: field cleaning outfit. 
ke open his gun, removed two 
shells he double 


from the barrels, 
a brass cartridge from a 


slender, 
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almost unnoticeable, rifle barrel under- 
neath. It was to the rifle barrel that he 
devoted his attention; he dropped the 
weighted end of the string through 
the breech and abbed out the bore 
with a dozen rag patches, the last two 
saturated with oil. This done, he re- 
placed the cleaning outfit in the butt, 
screwed on the plate, reinserted the 
shot-gun shells, and dropped the rifle 
cartridge in his pocket. With a hasty 
around, he rose, crossed a rail 


7 
and entered the 


look 


fence, road. 


I] 


This day had been to John Ricker the 
first of what he had planned as a two 
weeks’ vacation at the farm of a friend. 
The owner of the property not 
himself to be present; but he had of- 
all the priv- 


long 


was 
fered to his friend Ricker 
farm and 
as he = care to 
neluded com 
food in abundance 


ileges of forest for as 


tay. These priv- 


ileges tortable hying 
poo 


by the 


procured 


caretaket who per- 
cooked 


and 


. ast12 1 ? 
occupied | - pace, 


manently 
and served by the man’s ample 
hounds 
earn 
fair 
foxes 
had 
icker’s 


kindly wife; the 
and the 

his keep by destroying at least a 
proportion of the inmumerable 
that infested the neighborhood. It 
been a prospect thore iehly to R 
liking. He had arrived at noon and had 


: ; 
gone out 


admonition must 


dinner to 
irround- 


immediately after 
familiarize himself 
ing territory. 
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“Yes,” he said. “I'll have to get 
fifty w coke’ exercise in two.” 
Mrs. Parmenter regarded him doubt- 
duly, then dismissed the absurdity, 
“You'll best eat hearty, then. Sup- 
ready when you be.” 
crossed the room 
gun against the wail. 
here?’ he asked. 
Anywhere,” she said, 
He went upstairs. 
When he came down he 
Daniel Parmenter in the room. 
“ivenin’,” said Parmenter. 
“Hullo,” Ricker replied. 
“T see you didn’t git lost,” 
went on. 
“No. Not this time.” 
“Some do, hereabouts. Up to 
north—and northeast—that’s 


and leane 


“ 


This a 
. 44° " 
nodding. 


P 
found 
T 


Parmen- 


the 
wild 
country.” 
Ricker smiled. 
it. I went south.” 
“Did yer?’ Parmenter returned 
thoughtfully. ‘But don’t let me keep 
you from supper. Eat first.” 
Ricker had been wondering 
soon the news of the murder he had 
essed about. The 
frightened horse must have announced 
trouble immediately. Mrs. Parmenter 
evidently had not known it. Daniel 
Parmenter, he judged, did. From 
Mrs. Parmenter’s sober countenance, a 
she served his supper, Ricker felt sure 
that knew of it now. Her 
hushand had gone to the kitchen. E> 
cept for the barest necessity in servin 
him, she kept to it also. 
Ricker, his supper finished, wa 
his pipe, Parmenter returned. 
business here to-day,’ Mr 
he began without preparation. 
first heard of 


man 


“Well, that explains 


1 
how 


witne would = get 


she, too, 


R it ker,” 
“A murder. The 
in the town. Old 
shot in the back.” 
Who is 


ever 
Abercrombie 


Abercrombie : 


the other went 


‘Who did it? 


the question,” 
me bitterness. 
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And who’ll be suspected of doin’ it?” 
He paused. “Lord, Mr. Ricker, I wish 
you had come to-morrow. It was close 
by here—third place’ south, 
that fancy gun you’ve got—the rifle’s 
a 30.30, you told me. It was a 
30.30, soft nose, that near tore the old 
man to pieces. You might hev been 
thataway. It’s a 
I’ve been thinking, we’d best not be 
appearin’ to hide. Mr. Bob’! feel bad 
I wish you’d gone north.” 


Loc %k— 


seen coincidence, 


about this. 
“[ did see—several people,” Ricker 
d. ‘And some of them me. 
smember a woman and a boy who 
outrageously. My rifle is a 

Still, Mr. Parmenter, it has al- 

ways seemed to me that in this country 
of ours, while the guilty man often 
free, innocent one seldom 


suffers.” 


Saw 


. 41 
OCS we 


“l was thinkin’ of inconvenience 
'n sufferin’,” Parmenter explained. 
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“Ve see, 
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see him together, fust thing in the 
mornin’.”’ 


ELE, 


Twenty-four hours later Ricker was 
again comfortably seated in the main 
room the house. Parmenter came 
in from the kitchen. He 
spare man, habitually in shirt sleeves. 


OI 


vas a tall, 


“Any news?” asked Ricker. 
Parmenter shook his head. ‘A lot 
of suspicioning—talk by the bushel— 
but no clews.” He let himself down, 
by sections, in a low chair. ‘Too many 
suspects, Mr. Ricker; that’s the trou- 
ble.” 

Ricker made 
other went on: 

“Mortgages! 
held 
Folks 


easier. 


no comment, and 
Old man Abercrombie 
mortgages on half the town. 
always felt he ought to hev been 
He warn’t popular.” 
Parmenter broke off, twisted himse 
in his chair, and began to search, 
through the pocket 
He uneartl 


his big hands 
had faded blue overalls. 
a black plug and a knife. 
“They're pointin’ ostly at 

Abercrombie, the old man’s « 

‘ted 
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though, he claims he was headin’ up 
apple barrels in the shed; he’s the bar- 
rels to show for it.” 
“Have all these got 
Ricker suddenly put in. “30.308?” 
“They have,” was the reply. ‘That 
was looked into, first thing. 


men rifles ?” 


And most 
every one clean—clean as yours. Those 
30.30 used to be sold here at the store. 
In these parts we don’t know no other 
kind. And I tell ye, since last night, 
they’re a slick lot of guns. Never see 
anything like it fer shiny barrels.” 
“Td rather have a little loose 
in mine,” Ricker suggested. 
“Yes,” Parmenter observed 
dry smile. “Though I’m not sure. 
Knapp’s—that’s the way they 
his. Orin run a dry rag throug 
he did all the others, and it come out 
red with rust. Orin showed it to me— 
rust all right—but oily. Now if I know 
guns, Mr. Ricker, Neg- 
lect a barrel—let the oil dry out of it— 
then’s when it rusts. Rust comes when 


” 


rust 


with a 
Levi 
found 
th it like 


that’s queer. 


oil goes. 

“Who is Levi Knapp?” 
quired carelessly. 

lives right 
1 


Ricker 


1 1 
below here 
house, Livy 


1", 


“Levi 
than a mile—the next 
there with his sister Judith—Judith 
Granger, a widow. Levi had no great 
grounds for a likin’ to Abercrombie, 
either. Abercrombie wanted that farm, 
that last between him and here. He’d 
got as much of it as an overdue mort- 
gage. But Orin Tower says that rust 
in Levi’s gun lets him off. Too bad 
we ain’t got no convi evidence; the 
way too big for Orin on 
cumstantials. He’s stumped.” 


‘T must have gone by Knapp’s 


nein’ 
thing’ “ir- 
thing’s cit 


place 
remarked, “about 
[ swung round by a little pond, 
boat. I cow path 
down. That 

nodded. 
room. 
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he questioned sudden! ly. 


Ricker replied with smile, 
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“you could hardly have expected me 
to be on the lookout. I saw tracks in 
the mud, but I remember them as cow 
only—no man’s, Still, I couldn't 
be sure.” He looked at Parmenter 
quizzically. “Are you suspicious?” 

Parmenter made no reply. He 
to the window and looked out. 
“Rust and oil,” he muttered. Then, 
swinging round: “What do you think, 
Mr. Ricker? You know guns.” 

Ricker settled back, threw his leg 
over the arm of his chair, and judicially 
replied: 

“You can’t hang a man on that, 
menter. But I take back what I 
about preferring to have mine rusty. 
The thing could be faked. I should 
advise your friend the constable to pre- 
serve that rag. But it’s possible either 
way. I think a jury would want some- 
thing more positive, something that i 
was better accustomed to—a line 
footprints, for instance, running from 
the scene of the murder to Knapp’s 
door.” 

Parmenter heer: 
“Oh, shucks!” he exclaimed. 
he the moon. 

The only footprints 
was down the lane, the 
asture, where he’d 
gone for his cows. He pointed ’em 
out himself. That jury will have to 
git on without footprints. It’s mostly 

that whoever done it 
Orin is set on blood- 


What’s the 


“< eL 
tracks 


strode 


Par- 
said 


f 


impatience. 
“You 


Levi's 


snorted 
might as well ask 
too sharp for that. 
of his 
road to his east | 


across 


accepted now 
waded the brook. 
hounds, but I’m agin’ it. 


use ? 
lV. 


John Ricker, on parole as it were, 
went out each morning for foxes. He 
vot a few, together with a prodigiou 
amount of exercise, and a speaking ac 
quaintance with his nearer neighbors. 
fy noon each day his hounds usually 
y had gone beyond 
ring; and he idled away the remain- 


g hours under a lazy October sun. 


had returned, or 


In 
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Whenever he chanced to encounter a 
farmer harvesting some late crop there 
was but one topic of conversation. The 
murder seemed to have lifted the whole 
community customary 
lethargy—even from its Habitual pessi- 
mism. And found himself 
known far and wide. That he had been 
considered immediately among the 
small group of suspects, rather than 
causing a questionable welcome as he 
came and went, appeared, on the con- 
trary, to tie him more closely to every- 
thing that these people held of interest. 
An outsider, he had become in a day 
one of the family, so to speak. Men 
paused eagerly to talk with him. 

No mention was made, no hint let 
fall, that Ricker could have had an 
actual hand in the affair. His denial 
of this was tacitly assumed. And just 
what particular credit he was supposed 
to be honored with he never felt sure. 
He was treated as one who 
great deal more than he was willing 
to impart: some one who might—legali- 


out of its 


oe om 
SAIC ET 


knew a 


ties aside—be inveigled into entertain- 


ing confidences ; out of good-fellowship, 
or in the way of gossi His merest 
comments were listened to with head 

He countered 
imple—modesty. 


shakings and sly nods. 
with a frank—almost 
With Levi Knapp it might be said 
that Ricker occasionally sought an in- 
terview. He found the man loquacious, 
but with a shiftir g eye. A dark, droop- 
ing mustache gave the indefinable im- 
pression of a mask the whole 
countenance. With thick neck, heavy 
legs and arms, 
and small, hairy, freckled hands, he 
And as 
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Ricke: St idied him With a Sort OI dis- 


over 
shoulders, attenuated 


was oddly out of proportion. 
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As Ricker walked slowly home after 
this meeting his mind was occupied in 
piecing together various fragments of a 
discourse which he would be called on 
to deliver, at a more serious interview, 
set for noon the next day. 


V. 

He joined the constable at the ay 
pointed place and hour; and, declining 
the offer of a lift for the few hundred 
yards to be covered, he shouldered his 
gun and walked on beside the siowly 
moving buggy. 

“T feel like it 
Orin Tower complained. 
out so little—and all.” 

“Tt may prove so,” Ricker said, grin- 
“But I'll assume the blame, as 
We'll see.” 

He stepped ahead, arriving at 
Knapp’s door, and knocked. Levi 
Knapp himself opened it. 

“Good morning,” — said 
affably. 

“Mornin’, neighbor,” non 
committal reply. The hairy hand stil! 
held the latch of the door. 

Ricker had shifted his gun to the hol 
low of his left elbow; and now, turn- 
ing slightly, he indicated with it the ap- 
proaching horse and buggy. “Here’s 
Mr. Tower,” he said. “He was good 
enough to agree to meet me here. I’ve 
managed to gather a bit of evidence 
that I wanted to put up to him, som: 
thing I thought you could help us on 
May we come in?” 

A momentary annoyance was just 
traceable behind the mask of Knapp’s 
mustache, But his 
promptly and reassuringly: 

“Why sure, come right in. Mornin’, 
Orxin. Hitch yer horse. Anything I 
can do—gladly.” He opened the door 
wider; held it open until both 

} 


was a fool’s errand,” 
“You lettin’ 


ning. 
I bargained. 


Ricker, 


was the 


words came 


a little 


men had enterec 


Ricker never had been in the house 


His earlier talks with his fel- 


before. 
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low suspect had been, as it were, over 
the fence. He found the interior dark; 


let that killed Abercrombie was fired 


from here,” he stated positively, “from 


lavish in decorations, and with a trace 


dust in corners. Not wai 
an invitation, he sat down, 


hack to the window, in a ha 


of 


r 
i 1 1 : 
backed chair. 
“Mr. Ricker, here,” began 
table, “he says he’s 
hing mighty telling 
his mist’ry.” 
“That 
“So he 
by 


so?” replied 

says. Seems 
) 

ener = ny se 

tore you, Levi—claims 


h Ip. 
tT» 


every man his due, say I. 


“Sure!” assented Knapp. 
John Ricker smiled. 


‘Right, gentlemen,” he pr 


e <> “s 
Way OL reas erung nis 


up to the table a 
I’ve gol 


I know you’re busy men. 


O Say 


you long.” 
The tw 
hitching his 


o obeyed 

» Res . Lone ce 

Ricker, Cnair it 
Q — ° 

the floor beside 

1 1 

Dac ed 1) 


preaa it out 


hi on 
a folded, | 
and 


large scale map, as 


Pun 
5 Ut 
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nen 
ocket, DE 
a \ 
acl on 4 | 6“ 
menred. 
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taken, it was righ 


Knew you'd be willin’. 


a boat.” 
at each other in- 
cried the 


ec 1 
for men stared 
“rom a t] 


1 .o» 
DOaL! 


‘How do you know ?” asked 


, With a trace of antagonism. 


1 
4 tht ar 


to that,’ answered Ricker, 
IW 

lerer. 

pencil along the course of the brook. 

” Ricker g! at 

hat they did follo 


icre he st 


please follow 
p. F 
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oOno0Ww tne mure 
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Upstream. inced 


two, to make 
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Footprints 


Tower. “He 
with one 
one, not 


”? 


“Huh!” grunted Mr. 
wa’n’t figuring to be seen 
muddy boot and one clean 
after that print he’d left in the mud. 

“Perhaps that was it,” Ricker 
ceded. “At any rate, after 
his scrubbing brush up on the bank he 
and went on 


con- 
tra : » 
throwing 


*k in the boat 


” 


climbed bax 
about his business. 

These last details finally had aroused 
interest. ‘Wall,’ he 
then? What 


Tower’s 
“go on. What 


Mr. Knapp regarded him with a su- 
perior air. “You takin’ any stock in 
this, Orin?” he demanded. 

“Sure,” replied the constable. But 
“It’s my 
sort of 


he qual ified his assurance. 
business to take stock in any 
Out of a host of false might 
Go on, Mr. 


lieve ye, 


nonseiise, 
come an atom of true. 
Ricker. I’m not agreein’ to be 
but I’m listenin’.” 

And Ricker 
for a pie ce here 
tation. The 


1 
i 


: “He went on 
without further hesi- 
runs smooth and 
paused only he had 
that house—the first 
encountered—Air. teal J 
on the brook, be- 
tween his tarting-point and = Mr. 
You will remember how the 
open comes right down to the 
bank: the roof’s iust visible 
as you start up the slope. Our friend 
did what have expected 

intelligent murderer: ran his boat 
m the opposite bank and climbed 

up through the trees until he could loo 
of the hill. See 


went 


resuirice 


brook 
leep. He when 
come abreast of 


he had 


hinbL +} a + 
think—the on} one 


KKnapp’s. 
pasture 
the peak of 


one would 


are 1 + 
across over tne prow 


no one, he came down and 
“And now,” Ricker continued, “after 
section of meadow, he had 
pushed 
-and carelessly now- 
id with 


1 
epnant— 


ee a 
e afraid of. He 
ahentutale 
avSOutely 
1 1 
boat—an El 


hidden there.” 


“1 wonder how 
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much of this you believe,’ he specu- 

lated suddenly. “At least, you’ll have 

to give me credit for an imagination— 

especially that touch about the muddy 

boot. \Vhat do you think, Mr. Knapp? 

You must know that brook pretty well. 
ring true?” 


in Water 


Does my story 
app started and regarded his ques- 

ier from eyes momentarily 
it was as if the abrupt question had 
broken his rapt concentration in the un- 
folding letting his 
scatter. With an awk 


jerk 


vacant 


narrative, thoughis 


bac kw ard 


ey j 


He 


ward 
head he shouted: es. 
I mean, I don’t know.” 

Ricker belligerentiy. 

| Tower twisted 
hat, Levi?” 


glared at 


Orin round in alarm. 

atte 

app complained: “TI mean, 

ain’t nacheral—him knowin’ all 
nacheral. That brook’s 

‘k all alone. How could a 

watched whole 

eded to be there, right i 

olierin’, And that ain’t so. 

other feller would of hed 

ould of spied him watchin’, 

To know all 


of set right 


av P 


the way! 


what he’ 


1 
tnere— 


ar duty, 
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om startled, incredu 


half rose. But Ricker 
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aid Kicker calmly 
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in interpret ing my 


confession 
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disappeared, over the hill, in the direc- 
tion of Mr. Knapp’s house.” 

“That’s a_ lie!” shouted Knapp, 
springing to his feet. “Orin, don’t you 
believe that. He’s tryin’ to put this 
thing on me—that’s what he’s doin’, 
You ain’t got nothing but his word; and 
l’ve give you mine [ had nothing to 
do with it. He’s got a grudge agin’ 
me, though I never injured him. How 
does he know? Ask him that. Where 
did he get that story about the boat— 
and all?” 


’ 
1 ray) 


“T merely said that it was your boat, 
Ricker explained. “You, I under- 
stand, were across the hill, in your east 
pasture. When I make a misstatement 
concerning you, then an objection will 
be in order. Catch me if you can. 

Knapp made no reply. But, 
down again, he shot at Ricker a grim, 
sidelong glance which indicated an ac- 
ceptance of the challenge. 

“And, now,” 
with a sly glance at Knapp, “for my 
Mr. 


was nearer to this thing than 


” 


itting 


said Ricker, smiling, 


confession. I admit, Constable, 
that | 
[ allowed. I heard the shot fired, sa 
man fall out of 
followed the retreat of tl 
That put me in a position to 


the old the tree, and 
then 


derer. 


1é mur- 


know something about it. 
er 


e paused, glanced at both men 


“Ye don’t say!” came from 
in a sort of dt 1] explosion. 


"Tk : ° rrl 
Chen he inquired shai 


SO 


} agree | 
\bercrombie fa 


man step out of the alders 


and stand 


piece into the field, 
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as if to satisfy himself. He held a rifle 
in his hand—one of those old 30.30s— 
still smoking a little. I felt pretty cer 
tain that this was the man who had 
fired the shot. I saw him very plainly. 
Che sun was shining right in his face, 


” r 


Here Mr. Knapp sprang 
up again with an inarticulate, protest- 


ing exclamation. But Ricker hurried 


He was—— 


‘Vv 


‘He was about five feet eight or 
nine, with a dark drooping mustache; 
a stranger to me, then, naturally——’ 
Mr. Knapp was now pounding the ti 
vith his fist. “Orin!” he shouted. 
Ricker still attempted to 
“Yes, Mr. Constable, I 


’ 


on: 


proceed: 
saw him as 
plainly ——” 
Knapp allowed himself to be denied 
“Orin! Orin! I tell you 
he’s liein’. I knew I'd ketch him in a 
lie. He can’t put no such thing on 
me. Don’t I know? I tell ye!” 
“Think I would 
And 
took my gun fer any one to see?” His 
dropped to a pleading 
wear it, Orin 


no longer. 


ihe 


é' ; 
voice grew louder. 


of stepped out, ashore? Not me! 
voice now 
© +e ale c 
ona stack of 
thet boat. 
+ oe04 ” 
truth! 


’ 


[ never budged from 


ve him or me—it’s the 


his neighbor 

Knapp took it xpression W 
Seige 

shifted 


as smiling openl 


start: a is glance quickly 
to Rick 
“Mr. id Ricker, ‘‘d 
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VI. 

Ricker, as if assuming that the in- 
terview was over, started to rise. He 
hesitated, glancing at the constable. 
Knapp was speechless in his chair. 
“Hold on!’ warned Mr. Tower. 
Ricker sank back. 

“What hev you to say fer yerself?” 
asked the constable, addressing Knapp. 

Knapp remained silent. 

“Was ye in that boat?” 

Again no reply. 

“He said so once,” 
strated. 

“Tm talkin’ now,” Tower warned. 
“Was ye in that boat, Levi?” 

Levi nodded. 

“Do ye confess, here and now, that 
you shot Abercrombie?” 

“No!” replied Knapp stolidly. “I 
ain't confessin’ a thing. Might of been 
in my boat. No harm in that. As to 
the shootin’—he done it.” He indicated 
Ricker with his thumb. 

“Possible,” the constable 
“It’s possible.” 

“It’s it,’ Knapp declared. 

Mr. Tower removed his glasses. 
held them in his hand. 

“It’s this way, gentlemen,” he began, 
nodding to each. “Here’s the two of 
you. Now one of you did it. We're 
all three agreed on that. I’m sort of 
in the way of bein’ the jedge. I got 
to choose. Got to find out. Got 
be sure.” He spoke slowly, mildly, al- 
most in a tone of apology. 

“T allus believed,” he went on, his 
face puckered from the effort of think- 
ing, “I allus believe in bankin’ on men 
more’n on circumstances. Levi, her 
has shook my faith in him some. And 
you, Mr. Ricker—your story don’t seem 


to run quite continuous, 


difficulty.” 


Ricker remon- 


conceded. 


He 


tO 


either. You 


with an impatient gesture, 
But the constable 

silencing hand. 

Mr. Ricker,” he pointed out, 


speak, 
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“you told us some mighty pusonal de- 
tails concernin’ the individual who went 
upstream in that boat—mighty pusonal, 
Mr. Ricker—like as if you’d been along 
with him—been watching him certainly, 
the whole I gathered that, pretty 
plain. And here you finish by makin’ 
out as how you never see the feller 
at all; that it took Levi, here, to estab- 
lish his identity. When a man don’t 
stick to the truth on principle—right 
straight along—he gives leave to doubt 
him any time. As Levi says, you might 
of shot Abercrombie yourself, and put 
the blame on him because he chanced 
to be passin’.” 

Tower stopped abruptly and fixed an 
accusing eye on the man he addressed. 
He had dropped his deferential man- 
ner. Ricker started. 

“Don’t you go to deny it!” the con- 
stable exclaimed, observing the other’s 
expression. “You got a lot of explain- 
ing to do first.” 

Ricker, controlling himself, said, 
with a laugh: ‘So I shot Abercrombie! 
That’s good.” 

“Bad,” Tower corrected. 

“Well it would be,” Ricker agreed, 
“if I had. But I’m wondering why I 
should have taken all this trouble to 
come and tell you about it.” 

“And why you didn’t take the trouble 
sooner,” Tower put in. 

“Well Pl tell you that. My evidence 
about the boat was too good to trust 
you with until I felt reasonably certain 
who was in it. I thought I could work 
a confession out of Mr. Knapp more 
readily than you could. I had an idea 
your friendship for him might uncon- 
No offense, I 


vay. 


sciously prejudice you. 
hope.”’ 


“None,” Tower returned. ‘“) 


My feel- 
ings don’t That’s why 
V’m you do 
ome more confessin’ about yourself.” 
sharp. “FExy Mr. 


ia i 
Fit your yarn together. I’m 


figure in this. 


so patient waitin’ for to 


“9 
ain, 


eu 
ew 


chance.” 
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Again Ricker laughed. “I suppose stream, were wet, about an inch above 
that’s reasonable,’ he admitted. “I the water-line. I reasoned that the fol- 
hesitate only because my explanation lowing wave of a boat might do this, 








will make you doubt me, too—at first. So I went up the brook—not down.” 

I didn’t see Mr. Knapp; I never told Ricker leaned forward, and, taking 

you l saw him. I merely told you what his pencil out of his pocket again, he 
, . : 




















he did. You’ve heard of tracking placed the point on the blue line of the 
Well, I tracked him.” brook. ‘Here by the bridge I got even 
Orin Tower laughed. more telling evidence. I found a wet § 
boat?” he echoed. “\W mark, the exact size and sh ipe of the 
esting. Live and learn. sole of a boot. It proved to be the 
you manage it, Mr. Ricker; tracks in first of a little pattern of them, going 
the water—or scent? And you both- and returning between the alders and 
erin’ with hounds for foxes!” the stone abutment of the bridge. One 
“I tracked him,” Ricker maintained  diftered from the rest; this was \ 
placidly. “I tracked him from start Mr. Knapp had slipped en the 
to finish. I warned you I might be About the ctrses he had uttered- 
doubted. Live and learn, as you say. urally I found no trace of them; 
Believe me or not; here’s something them for granted.” 
for us all to remember if ever we Stil ling tl 
should find ourselves in Mr. Knapp’s up Mr. Knay 
unfortunate predicament. \ brook, cou 1 wate 
water, hard ground, rock—with condi had ii vert ] 
tions right—all may leave a trail.” mediuin to lea : 
“So you said,” snapped the constable. inside the boat 
“Well it’s agin’ teachin’, anyhow.” went ashore with 
Ignoring the interruption, Ricker started, I hadn’t 
went on: “After making sure that M following 
\bercrombie was dead I went imme he tied his boa 
liately to the brool [ looked for on t 
prints but found none—either wa Rick it bacl 
oe ee!” Ka p broke 1. ~ Lhere \t it time of d - at least in that 
warnt none. Think [| \ d of walked ty mlic Lough it's 7 ty 
in { mud! Why, even whe got gen - ( d ! a j 
{ the brook a , as he tol wi oth re \ 
( I nigl careful to step whet l t half an 
I t | e no 2 1 me i marked 
( l I tell ye, O { 1 | ned l ! 1 
l¢ ie his 1 le yarn a { 1 OS ’ n hard, d 
i 1} ne, eithe ay, Re \ led ¢ 3 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


§00N after the murder of “Snow” Gregory, a member of Colonel Dan Boundary’s gang of black- 
mailers, the colonel receives a playing card, the jack of clubs, signed Jack o’ Judgment, and 
threatening vengeance. He complains to Stafford King, chief of the London detective force, who 
has been investigating the activities of Boundary and his “business associates,” and to Sir Stanley 
Belcom, first commissioner of police. 

King is intimate with Maisie White, a “male” impersonator, and the daughter of Solomon 
White, formerly Boundary’s right-hand man. Selieving that White is a traitor, Boundary plans 
him to prison and to foree Maisie to marry Pinto Silva, one of his associates, while 
h, another of the band, is to ensnare the detective. 

Solomon White disappears, and Maisie leaves the stage. Knowing that the girl is on_his 
trail, Bousansy has her abducted. Her father thereupon returns and demands his daughter. In- 
tor sends him to his death at the hands of Raoul Pontarlier, an apache. 














stead the arch-consplira 








Jack o eed nt met out swift justice to Pontarlier, hanging him near the body of his victim. 
Boundary’s aides become so frightened by this success of their enemy, and by Sir Beleom's knowledge 
ef their leader's mecting with Raoul Pontarlier, that the colonel orders “Swell” Crewe to find out 
Snow Gregory’s real name and relatives, 

Determined to revenge his jilting, Pinto forces his way into the room where Maisie is kept 
prisoner, but the girl is gone and in her stead is Jack o’ Judgment. 


CHAPTER XNXIL. of the record office, “I’ve never yet met 
“alt os cee 
a criminz 10 Wa a fool. 
MAISIE TELLS HER STORY. . ee ul who wasn Pein 


And you never will till you meet 
GHERE is one fact which I Colonel Boundary,” said Sir Stanley 
would impress upon you,” said with a good-natured smile; “and the 


5 Sir Stanley Belcom, address- reason you do not meet him is because 
ing the heads of his depart- he is not a fool. Put, gentlemen, every 

at the early morning conference criminal has one weak spot, and sooner 

nd Yard, “and it is this: that or later he expos the chink in his 

tinal has nine chances against armor to the sword of justice—if you 

which the law possesses. He do not mind so theatrical an illustration. 
initiative in the first place, and Here again, I do not think that Bound- 


1 = 94 


if he fails to evade detection, the law. ary will make any such exposure. One 











gi) um certain opportunities of de- of you gentlemen has again brought up 
tense and imposes certain restrictions the question as to the prosecution of 
which prevent one taking a line which the Boundary gang, and particularly the 
vould bring the truth of his assertions colonel hinisclf Well, I am all in 
or denials to light. It prot him; favor of it, though f doubt whet! her the 
it will not admit evidence against him; home secretary or the ¢ prosecutor 
it will not allow the jury to be influ would agree with my point of view. 
need by the record of his previou We have a great deal of evidence, but 
crimes until they have delivered their not sufficien lence to convict. We 
‘rdict upon the one on which he stands know this m a biackmailer and that 
harged; in fact, gentlemen, the crimi he engage 1 ter z1 hi HiOrtu 

1, he were it rent, would scoi nat 54 re fact the e 
1 the time.” k vy is not t \W 1e¢ tne 

a true enou ” said Col vidence, am it evidence we have 
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not got. And that is where our mys- 
terious Jack o’ Judgment is going to 
score. He knows, and it is sufficient 
for him that he does know. He calls 
for no corroborative evidence, but 
victs and executes his 
to the la 


con- 
judgment with- 
out recourse I do not 
think that the official police will ever 
capture Boundary, and if it is left to 
them, he will die sanctified ! 
and ten years of comfortable 
ance. He will probably end his life in 
a cathedral town, and may indeed be- 
member of the council. 
is the matter? 


w books. 


repent- 
ns 
il 


come a town 
Hello, King, what 


C+n ff 
Stall 


T 


rd King had rushed in. He 
dusty and hot of and there 
a light of excitement in his eye. 

“She’s found, sir; she’s found!” 
Sir Stanley frowned. 
you rring—Miss 


face, 


She’s found ? 
“To whom are 
White?” 

Stafford could only nod. 
With 


m1 ; ed the conferen 


refe 


the commissioner dis- 


- then he asl ed: 


a gesture 


“Where was she found?’ 


In her own flat 
amazing thing about it.” 
“\ hha 


self: 
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course, I haven’t pressed her for 
particulars.” 
is a strange story,” 
missioner, 
“T have a feeling,” 


t.. .. 1 . - 
that she has given a 


said the com- 


Stafford went on, 
promise to her 
unknown rescuer that she will not tell 
more than is necessary.” 
“But it is necessary to tell the police,’ 
ssioner, “and even more 

ng lady to tell her 


said ithe commi 
important for the yot 
—fiancé, I hope, Wing?’ 
Th 1e young man reddened and smiled. 
‘I agree with you that this is not the 
moment cross-examine 
the girl, 


when you can 
but [I want 
you possibly can 

to tell you all she 


. 1 . . 
see ner as 


you to 


¢ ancl + + 
Soon as and V (8) 


induce her knows.” 

White lay on the sofa in her 

She was still weak, but 

the relief of back 
1: 1 4 pave bul om | ar Lee 

ending thi rrible nightmare whi 


had o 


own room. 
« . D4 } 
being again and 
her for—how 
ing effect of tl 


xaltation of 


U1ie 


yent over 
one. 
She must 


happet 
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She was too dazed to be terrified, and 
the soft voice which spoke into her ear 
quelled any inclinations she might have 
had to struggle. For the man was hold- 
ing her in his arms as tenderly as a 
brother might hold a sister, or a father 
a child. 

“You're safe, Miss White,” 
voice. “Do you understand? 


said the 
Are you 
awake?” 

“Yes,” she whispered. 

“You know what I have saved you 
from?” 

She nodded. 

“I want you to do something for me 
now. Will your” She nodded again. 
“Are you sure you understand?” said 
the voice anxiously. 

“T quite understand,” she replied. 

She could have almost smiled at his 
consideration. 

“I am taking you to your home, and 
to-morrow your friends will know that 
you have returned. [ut you’re not to 
tell them about the house where they 
have kept you. You must not tell them 
about Silva or anybody that was in 

house. Do you understand?’ 

“But why?” She began, and he 
laughed softly. 

“T am not trying to shield 

answering her 
“but if you give information 
in only tell a little, and the police 
men 


And 


deserve, so 


them,” 
he said, unspoken 
thought, 
you ¢ 
can only discover a little, and the 
nly be punished a little. 
so much that they 
e ruined, 


hey have caused, that it 


lives they hav so much 


would 


hideous injustice if 


l—a little. 


im. 
you,” 
fully, ‘‘y ul are |; 
“Tack o’ Judgment!” 
little bitterly. “Yes, 


Judgment.” 
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“A living lie,” he replied bitterly, “a 
masquerader, a nobody.” 

She did not know what impelled her 
to do the thing, but she put out her 
hand and laid’ it on his. She felt the 
silky smoothness of the glove, and then 
his other hand covered hers. 

“Thank you,” he said simply. “Do 
you think you can walk? We are just 
turning into Doughty Street. We've 
passed the policeman on his beat; he is 
going the other way. Can you walk up- 
stairs by yourself?” 

“T—I'll try,” she said; but when he 
assisted her from the cab she nearly 
fell, and he half carried, half supported 
her into her room, 

He stood hesitating near the door. 

“T shall be all right.” She smiled. 
quickly you understand my 
thoughts !” 

“Wouldn't it be well if I sent some- 
body to you—a nurse? Have you the 


| low 


I gave you?” 
“How did you get it?” she 
‘suddenly ; and he laughed again. 

“Jack o’ Judgment,” he said mock- 
ingly. ‘Wise old Jack o’ Judgment! 
He has everything and nothing! Sup- 
pose I send a nurse to you, a nice nurse. 
I could send the key to her by mes- 
senger. Would you like that?” 

She looked doubtful. 

“T think J 


weak smile; “I am not quite.sure of 


” 


key 


asked 


he said with a 


would,” 


myself. 

He did not take off the soft felt hat 
which was drawn tightly over his ears, 
nor did he ; or cloak. 


She was making up her mind to take 


remove his mask 


stock of him, when unexpectedly 
the door and with a 
He had left 


1 ¢ 
cho 1 iS nalt 


1 - 

ner 

nd there i 

Wf drugged, when the ma- 

f St. George’s Institute 
later. 


led in the 


arrived half 
Stafford c 


urpri ed 


afternoon and 
id delighted to learn 
girl, He 


speak to the 
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found her looking better and more 
cheerful. He bent over and kissed her 
cheek and her hand sought his. 

“Now I’m 


laughed. “I 


going to be awfull 
want you t 
orts of things. The 
is very anxious that we should lose no 


me all chie f 
time in geiting your story,’ 
She shook her head. 


“There’s no story to tell, Stafford,” 


to tell?” he said incredu- 
lously. “But weren’t you abducted?’ 
She nodded. 


“There’s so 


VO tOry 


much she 
“IT was abducted and taken away. 
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“None, except is 

Then he remembered that she knew 
nothing whatever of her father’s death 
and its tragic sequel, and this .wa 





not 





the moment to tell her. Later, when 
he was stronger, perhaps. 


with trouble 
noted how 


She was watching him 
in her had 
quickly he had stopped, and guessed 
that there was something to be told 
which he was withholding for fear of 
hurting her. Her father was upper- 
most in her mind, and it was natural 
that she should think of him. 

“Is there any news of my father?” 
she asked quietly. 

“None,” he lied. 

“You're not speaking the truth, Staf- 
ford.” She put her hand on his arm. 
“Stafford, is there any news of my 


father ?” 3 


eyes. She 





He looked at her, and she saw the 
pain in his face. 
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She looked up at him. 

“T have never heard my father speak 
of him.” 

“He was a man imported from 
France, according to our theory.” 

“And was he captured?” 

“He was killed, too,” said Stafford; 
“he was caught in the act and instantly 
executed.” 

“By whom?” she asked. 

“By Jack o’ Judgment,” replied Staf- 
ford.” > 

“Jack o’ Judgment!” She breathed 
the words. “And I—I never thanked 
him! I never knew!” 

He told her the story, step by step, 
of the discovery which the police had 
made and the theories they had formed. 

“He was lured there,” said the girl. 

She did not cry; she seemed incap- 
able of tears. 

“He was lured there and murdered, 
and Jack o’ Judgment slew his mur- 
derer ? Poor father! Poor, deay 
daddy !” 

And then the tears came. 

Half an hour later he left her in 
charge of the nurse and went back to 
Scotland Yard to report. 


CHAPTER 
THE 


XXIII. 
GANG FUND. 
HE news of the girl’s escape had 
been received in another quarter. 
Colonel Boundary had sat in his favor- 
ite chair and listened without comment 
to Pinto’s halting explanation. 

“Oh, they went out of the window 
and down a ladder, did they?” said the 
colonel sarcastically when the Portu- 
guese had finished. “And you had a 
fit on the mat, I suppose? Well, that’s 
a fine story! And what did you do— 
you who were plastered all over with 
guns? Couldn’t you shoot?” 

“Did you shoot when you saw Jack 
0’ Judgment?” said the other sullenly. 
“It is no good your telling me what I 
ought to do.” 
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“Maybe it isn’t,” said the colonel. 
“Well, there’s nothing to do now, any- 
way. The girl's gone and all our plans 
are undone.” 

The colonel bit off the end of his 
cigar and lit it, sitting back in the 
chair and contemplating the ceiling re- 
flectively. 

“We can only wait and see what will 
happen,” he said; “the odds are all in 
favor of our being raided.” 

Pinto went pale. 

“Yes,” said the colonel talking to him- 
self, “I guess this is our last day of 
freedom. Well, Pinto, I hope you can 
pick oakum.” 

“Oh, shut up about oakum,’ 
the other ; “it isn’t a joke.” 

“It is not a joke,” said the colonel; 
“and if it is it is one of those jokes 
that make people laugh the most. And 
do you know the kind of joke that 
makes people laugh the most, Pinto? 
It is when somebody gets hurt, and we 
are the people who are going to get 
hurt.” 

“Do you think she’ll tell the police?” 

“It is extremely likely,” said the colo- 
nel; “in fact, it is extremely unlikely 
that she won't tell the police. I am 
rather glad I’m out of it.” 

Pinto leaped up. 

“You're out of it!” he 
“You're in it up to the neck!” 

The colonel shook his head. 

“Vm absolutely out of it, Pinto,” he 
said, flicking the ash of his cigar into 
the fireplace; “I cannot be identified 
with this unhappy affair by so much as 
a finger print.” 

The 
him. 


, 


retorted 


shouted. 


Portuguese scowled down at 

“So that’s the game, is it? You’re 
going to double cross us? You’re going 
to be out of it and we're going to be 
in it!” 

“Sit down, you fool! Double cross 
you! You are scared. I’m 
merely pointing out that it is not a 


easily 
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matter in which I am greatly interested. 
It is a good thing for you I’m not. 
Whom are the police after? You and 
Crewe and the rest of the gang? Not 
life! They’re after me. They 

get the trunk and all the branches come 
down with it. De you see? There’s no 
sense in lopping off a few branches, 
j it won’t be good 
enough if they connect you with the 
they connect me, too. 
They’re after the big horns; they’re not 
hooting the little bucks. If she tells 
the police, they’re snoop 
around for two or three days seeing 
how far they can connect me with it. 
And if any connection—the 
slightest, Pinto—why, they'll arrest you 
without a doubt, but they’ll arrest me, 
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on your 


even of dead wood. 


case, unless 
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“What’s the good of staying here, an 
way? Besides, if they are going 
arrest you, I don’t want them to arrest 
you in my rooms. bad.” 


They 


It would look 
ownstairs imio the 

and a few minutes later 

were strolling across Green P 


walked d 


street, é they 
Park, the 
colonel a picture of a contented 
geois, with his half-smoked cigar, and 
his hands clasped together under the 
tails of his alpaca coat. 

“I don’t see how you can say they’ve 
no evidence against you. Suppose Cro- 
tin squeals?” 

“He ain’t stopped squealing yet,” 
the colonel philosophically, “but I do 
see what difference it makes. Pi 
you haven't got the hang of my 
ods, and I doubt if you 
You’re a clever, useful fellow, but 
you were allowed to run the gan 
have it in jail in a month. Tak: 
manufacturer, Crotin,” he 
dare say he’s feeling sore, and 
this cursed Jack o’ Judgment is 
ehind 


bour- 


ever 


said 
Salk 


41 


him — telling 
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1 are : 
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evidence has Crotin? 
I have never written 
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guage, 


blew a cloud of 
‘That’ 


Riis ake 


up—no letters, no documer 














ing that a lawyer can make head or 
tail of.” 

“What about the documents that 
Hanson talked about?” 

The colonel frowned and_ then 
laughed. 

“They’re nothing but records of our 
transactions, and they’re not evidence. 
Why, even the police have given up the 
search for them. By the way, I haven’t 
done with Crotin,” he said after a while. 

“He’s done with you, I should think,” 
said Pinto grimly. 

The colonel nodded. 

“T guess so, but he hasn’t done with 
the gang. You can take him on next.” ¢ 

“T?” said Pinto in affright. “Now 
look here, colonel, don’t you think it’s 
time we lay low!” 

“Lay low!” said the colonel scorn- 
fully. “We’re either going to get into 
trouble or we’re not. If we’re not go- 
ing to get into trouble we might as well 
go on. Besides, we want the money. 
The business has slackened off, and we 
haven’t had a deal since the Spillsbury 
affair, and that won’t last very long. 
We've got to split our loot six ways, 
Pinto, and that leaves very little for 
anybody.” 

“Where are you going now?” asked 
the other, as the colonel changed his 
direction, 

“It just struck me that we might as 
well go over to the bank and see hoav 
our balance stands. Also, with the ex- 
change going against us, I want to tell 
ferguson to buy dollars.” 

The handsome premises of the Vic- 
toria & City Bank, in Victoria Street, 
were only a stone’s throw from the 
park; and, whatever might be the views 
of Ferguson, the manager, as to the 
colonel’s moral character, he had a con- 
siderable respect for him as a financier, 
and Dan Boundary was shown immedi- 
ately into the manager’s office. 

He was gone some time, while Pinto 
vaited impatiently outside. The colo- 
nel never invited other members, even 
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of the inmost council, to share his 
knowledge of finances. They all knew 
roughly the condition of the exchequer, 
but really the balance at the Victoria & 
City was the the colonel’s own. It was 
the practice of the Boundary gang to 
share after each coup, every man taking 
that to which he was entitled. The 
money ‘was split among five, the sixth 
share going to what was known as the 
“Gang Account,” a common fund upon 
which all could draw in moments of 
necessity. 

The gang fund was not so described 
in the books of the bank. It was known 
as ‘Account B.” The expenses of oper- 
ations were usually paid out of the 
colonel’s private account, and credited 
to him when the next division took 
place. He was absolute master of his 
own balance, but it required three sig- 
natures to extract a check from account 
B. One of the objects of the. colonel’s 
visit was to reduce this number to two, 
the death of Solomon White having 
removed one of the signatories. 

He returned to Pinto, apparently not 


too well satisfied. 


“There’s quite a lot of money in the 
gang account,” he said. “I’ve struck 
off Solly’s name; and your signature 
and mine, or mine and Crewe’s are 
sufficient now.” 

“Or mine and Crewe’s, I suppose?” 
suggested Pinto, and the colonel smiled. 

“Oh, no,” said he. “I’m not a great 
believer in the indispensability of any 
man, but I’m making the signature of 
Dan Boundary indispensable before that 
account is touched.” 

They walked back through the park, 
and the colonel expounded his philos 
ophy of wrong living. 

“The man who runs an honest busi- 
ness and mixes it with a little crooked 
work is bound to be caught,” he said, 
“because his mind is concentrated on the 
unpaying side of the game. You've got 


to run a crook business in an honest 
way if you want to escape the law, and 
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pay big dividends. 
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she has nothing against me, and I give 
orders to anybody who’s connected with 
me—in fact, my business as- 


4 


sociates—that that girl is not 


to any of 
to be 
terfered with.” 

Slowly, emphatically, 

the colonel 
Pinto did not smile. He had seen the 
colonei in this gentle mood before, and 
he knew that Maisie White was doomed. 


every word 


emphasized, spoke; but 


XXIV. 


NORTH. 


CHAPTER 


PINTO GOES 


AD Pinto been a psychologist, which 
not, he might have been 
struck by the unusual reference on the 
part of the colonel to the funds of th 
gang. It was a subject to which tl 
colonel seldom referred, 

was certainly one which he 

The truth was 
investigations into his 


private affairs had not been as 


he was 


very 


emphasize. 
colonel’s 


ad hoped would be 
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he operated, and the existence of which 
was justified by a small smelting works 
in the north of England, and owed its 
international character to the fact that 
it had a branch works in Sweden. Its 
turnover was small, its list of stock- 
holders was select. A summons to a 
general meeting of the North European 
Smelter Syndicate meant that the af- 
fairs of the gang were critical, and in 
this spirit the call was obeyed. 

The meeting was held in the banquet 
hall of a West End restaurant, and the 
twenty men who assembled, differed 
very little in appearance from twenty 
other provincial business men who 
might have been gathered to discuss the 
affairs of any company. 

Their coming excited no comment and 
apparently did not even arouse the at- 
tention of vigilant Scotland Yard. Nor, 
had the colonel’s speech been taken 
down by a shorthand writer and sub- 
mitted to the police, could any sugges- 
tion be found of the significance of the 
meeting. He spoke of the difficulties of 
trading, of the “competition” with 
which the company was faced, and 
called upon all the shareholders to as- 
sist loyally the executive in a very criti- 
cal and trying time. But those who lis- 
tened knew very well that the “compe- 
tition” the competition of the 
police, and they had their own ideas 
as to what constituted the trying time 
to which the colonel made reference. 

It was a very commonplace, ordinary 
which ended in a 
way by a vote of confi- 
dence in the directors. It was when 
1 the meeting 
had broken up, and members and off- 
that the real 


was 


any meeting, 


conventional 
that had been passed, anc 


cials were talking together, 
usiness started. 
Then it was that Selby,-the stout iittle 
whose special job was to act as 
intermediary between the company and 
ived 


Selby was 


its more criminal enterprises, rec 
his instructions to speed up. 


the receiver of letters. A burglar or a 
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pickpocket who acquired in the course 
of his activities documents and letters 
which had hitherto been worthless, 
found a ready market through Selby. 
Eighty letters out of every hundred 
were absolutely valueless, but occa- 
sionally they would find a rich gem, a 
love letter indiscreetly cherished, on 
which a new operation would be based. 
Then would begin the subtle torturing 
of a human soul, the opening of new 
vistas of despair, the stage cleared for 
a new tragedy. 

The colonel was to find that the chief 
anxiety of his “shareholders” was not 
as to the future of the company or as 
to the success of its trading. Again 
and again he was asked a question 
couched ir identical words, and again 
and again he replied with a shrug of 
his big shoulders: 

“What’s the good of worrying about 
a thing like that? Jack o’ Judgment is 
acrook! That’s all he is, boys, a crook. 
He’s not the sort of man who’ll go to 
the police; he wouldn’t dare put his face 
inside a police station. You leave him 
to us; we'll fix him sooner or later.” 

“But,” somebody asked uneasily, 
“what about Raoul, that fellow who 
was killed at Putney?” 

The colonel lifted his eyebrows. 

“Raoul?” he said. “He had nothing 
to do with us. I never heard the fel- 
low’s name until I read it in the paper. 
As to White”’—he shrugged his shoul- 
ders again—‘‘we can’t prevent people 
having private quarrels, and maybe this 
Frenchman and White had My 
theory is,” he said, elaborating an idea 
which had only at that moment occurred 
“that Raoul, White, and this 
Judgment, were working to- 
Maybe it isn’t a bad thing that 
White was killed under the circum- 
He dropped his hand on the 


one, 


to him, 
Jack QO’ 


gether. 


stances.” 
other man’s shoulder and oozed genial- 
ity. “Now, back you go, my lads, and 
Leave it to old Dan to 


don’t worry. 
fix Jack o’ Judgment, or Bill o’ Judg- 
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ment, or Tom o’ Judgment, whoever 
he may be; and that we'll fix him, you 
can be certain.” 

Coming away from the meeting, he 
expressed himself as being perfectly 
satisfied with its results. He brought 
Pinto and Crewe back with him in his 
car, and dropped the latter at Picca- 
dilly Circus. Pinto would have been 
glad to have joined the Swell, but the 
colonel detained him. 

“T want to talk to you, Pinto,” he 
said. 

“T’ve had enough ‘business for to- 
day,” said the Portuguese. 

“So have I,” said the colonel, “but 
that doesn’t prevent my attending to 
pressing affairs. I was talking to you 
to-day—or was it yesterday—about 
Crotin.” 

“The Yorkshire 
said Pinto. 

“That’s the fellow,” replied the colo- 


nel. “I suggested you should go and 


, 


woolen merchant ?’ 


ee him.” 
“And I suggested that I shouldn’t,” 
said Pinto. ‘‘Let him alone. 


‘like you had 
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had wondered why. He had suspected 
that there had been some reference to 
the Boundary gang, but this was not 
the case. The paragraph which the 
colonel pointed out with his thick fore- 
finger was short. 


By the death of Sir George Tressillian 
Morgan an ancient baronetcy has become ex- 
tinct. His estate, which has been estimated 
at over a million, passes to his niece, Lady 
Sybil Crotin, the daughter of Lord West- 
severn, Sir George’s son and heir having 
died previously. Lady Sybil is the wife of 
a well-known Yorkshire mill owner. 

“T didn’t know that.” said Pinto, in- 
terested in spite of himself. 

“Nor did J, till to-day,” said the colo- 
nel. “The fact is, this cursed Jack o’ 
Judgment has put everything else out 
of our minds. And you can see for 
yourself, Pinto, that this business is 
important.” 

Pinto nodded. 

“We are not only after the factory, 
but here’s a chance of making a real 
big coup. Now I can’t send anybody 


, \ 
impossible. 


, P C : 
else to Yorkshire—Crewe 1 


the moment he 


r this kin 
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colonel, “and that has given me an idea. 
You’re a presentable sort of fellow, 
Pinto, and it is likely you'll be all the 
more successful because you’re a for- 
eigner. You'll go up to Yorkshire and 
you'll take a thousand pounds, and, if 
necessary, you'll subscribe pretty liber- 
ally to the fund, but it must be done 
through Lady Sybil. You can make 
yourself known to her, and invite your- 
self to the house, where you can meet 
Crotin himself.” 

He made other suggestions, for he 
had worked out the whole scheme in 
detail for the other to carry into effect. 
Pinto’s objections slowly dissipated. 
He was a vain man and had al! the 
vices of his vanity. A desire to be 
thought well of, to be regarded as a 
rich man when he was in fact on the 
verge of ruin, had brought him into 
crooked practices and eventually into 
the circle of the colonel’s acquaintances. 

To appear among the fair as a giver 
of largesse on a magnificent scale suited 
him down to the ground. It was a part 
for which he was eminently fitted, as 
the colonel, a shrewd judge of human- 
ity, knew quite well. 

“T’ll do it,” said Pinto. 
think he’ll squeal ?” 

Boundary shook his head. 

“T never knew a man who was caught 
on the rebound to squeal,” he said. 
“No, no, you needn’t worry about that. 
to use your dis- 
cretion, choose the right moment, pre- 
paring him by a few hints for what is 

ming, and you'll find he’ll sit down, 
the hard-headed business man he 


“But do you 


All you have to do is 


like 
is, and talk money. 

Pinto looked discontented. 

“I know what you're thinking,” said 
the colonel; “‘you hate the idea of the 
generous donor being unmasked and ap- 
pearing to anybody as a_ blackmailer. 
Well, you needn’t worry that. 
Lady Sybil will not know, nor will any- 
body else that counts. And, believe me, 
Crotin doesn’t count. Anyway, you 


about 


can pretend that you’re a perfectly in- 
nocent agent in the matter, that you 
know me slightly, and that I’ve dropped 
hints which made you curious and 
which you are anxious to verify.” 

Pinto went off to make preparations 
for the journey. He had one of the 
top flats in the Albemarle Buildings, 
a suite of rooms which, if they were 
not as expensively furnished as the 
colonel’s, were more artistic. He had 
recently acquired the services of a new 
“daily valet”—a step he could take 
without fear that his secrets would be 
betrayed, since he had no secrets in 
his own rooms, kept no documents of 
any kind, and received no visitors. 

The man opened the door to his ring. 

“No, sir; nobody has been,” said the 
servant in answer to his query, and 
Pinto was relieved. 

For the past two days he had been 
living in a condition bordering on panic. 
It seemed unlikely that the colonel’s 
confidence would be justified and that 
the police would take no action. And 
yet the incredible had happened. There 
had not been so much as an inquiry, 
and not once, though he had been on 
his guard, had he detected one shadow 
trailing him. His spirits rose and he 
whistled cheerfully as he directed the 
packing of his trunk, for he was travel- 
ing north, fully equipped for any social 
events which might await him. 

“T am going to Yorkshire,” he e 
plained. “T’ll give you my address be- 
fore I leave, and you can let me know 
if there are any inquiries and who the 
inquirers were.” 

“Certainly, sir,” said the man respect- 
fully, and Pinto eyed him approvingly. 

“T think you'll suit me, Cobalt,” he 
said, “My last valet was rather a fool 
and inclined to stick his nose into busi 


a 


ness which did not concern him.” 
The man smiled. 
“T shan’t trouble you that way, sir, 


> 


1 at 
ne Sala. 


“Of course, there’s nothing to hide,” 
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said Pinto with a shrug, “but you know 
what people are. They think that be- 
cause you’re associated in business with 
Colonel Boundary you're up to all sorts 
of tricks.” 

“That’s what Mr. Snakit said, sir,” 
remarked the man. 

“Snakit?” said the ,puzzled 
“Who is Snakit?” 

Then he remembered the little de- 
tective whom Maisie had employed and 
who had been bought over by the colo- 
nel. 

“Oh, you see him, do you?” he asked 
carelessly. 

“He comes up, sir, now and again. 
He’s the colonel’s valet; isn’t he, sir?” 

Pinto grinned. 

“Not exactly,” he said. 
discuss things with Snakit. 
is quite reliable and ‘6 

“Anyway, sir, I should not discuss 
your business,” said the valet with dig- 
nity. 

He finished packing and, after assist- 
ing his master to dress, was dismissed 
for the night. 

A useful fellow that, thought Pinto, 
as the door closed behind the man. The 
“useful fellow” reached the street and, 
after walking a few hundred yards, 
found a disengaged taxi and gave an 
address. 

Maisie White was writing when her 
bell rang. It rang three times—two 
long and one short peals—and she went 
downstairs her visitor. She 
did not speak until she was back in her 
room, and then she faced the polite 
little man whom Pinto had called Co- 
balt. 

“Well, Mr. Gray,” she said. 

“T wish you'd call me Cobalt, miss,” 
said the man, with a smile. “T like to 
keep up the name; otherwise I’m in- 
clined to give myself away.” 

“Have you found anything?” 

“Very little, miss,” said the detective. 
“There’s nothing to find in the apart- 
ment itself.” 


Pinto. 


“T shouldn’t 
That man 


to admit 
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“You secured the situation as valet? 

He nodded. 

“Thanks to the recommendations you 
got me, miss, there was no difficulty at 
all. Silva wanted a servant, and ac- 
cepted the testimonials without any 
question.” 

“And you’ve discovered nothing?’ 
she said in a disappointed tone. 

“Not in Mr. Silva’s room. The only 
thing I found was that he is going to 
Yorkshire to-morrow.” 

“For long?” she asked. 

“lor some considerable time,” said 
the detective; “at least, I guess so, be- 
cause he has packed half a dozen suits, 
top hats, and all sorts of things which 
I should imagine he wouldn’t take away 
unless he intended making a long stay.” 

“Have you any idea of the place he’s 
going to?” 

“l shall discover that to-morrow, 
miss,” said Cobalt. “I thought I’d tell 
you now as much as I know.” 

“And you have not been into the colo- 
nel’s flat?” 

The man shook his head. 

“It is guarded inside and out, miss, 
now. He has not only his butler, who 
is a tough customer, to look after him, 
but he has Snakit, the man you em- 
ployed, I understand.” 

“That’s the fellow,” said the girl, with 
a grim little smile. “Very good, Cobalt 
You'll phone me if you make any other 
discoveries.” 


She was sitting at her solitary bre 
fast the next morning when the tel 
phone bell rang. It was from a call 
office, and presently she heard Cobalt’s 
voice 

“Just a word, miss. 
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on the landing, and I heard the words: 
‘He'll pay.’ ” 

She thought a moment. 

“Ten-twenty-live,’ she repeated. 
“Thank you very much, Mr. Cobalt.” 

She hung up the receiver and sat for 
a moment in thought, then passed 
quickly to her bedroom and began to 
dress. 

CHAPTER XXV., 
A PATRON OF CHARITY. 
ADY SYBIL CROTIN 
popular woman. She was con- 

scious that she had married beneath 
her, more conscious lately that there 
had been no necessity to make the mar- 
riage, and she had grown a little soured. 


was not a 


She could never mix with the homely 
local she pro- 
sed a horror of the vulgarities with 
hated and 

lamboy- 


wives of millionaires ; 


vhich she was surrounded; 


loathed her lord and master’s f 


home, which she described as 


nething between a feudal castle and 


oving-picture palace; and openly 


pised her husband's fri: 
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would overcome what she described as 
shyness, but which was in point of fact 
the frank dislike of her neighbors. A 
subscription list that she had opened, 


had a weak and unpromising a] 
ance. She had with the greatest diffi- 
culty secured help for the bazaar, and 
knew, even though it had been opened 
by a duchess, that it was a failure even 
from the very first day. 

Had she herself made a generous 
contribution to the bazaar fund, there 
might have been a hope; but she was 
mean, and the big bleak hall she had 
chosen because of its cheapness, was 
quite unsuitable for the entertainment 
she sponsored. 

On the afternoon of the second day, 


pear- 
peal 


husband with an unfriendly 
at lunch. 

‘Tt was no in I expected,” 

said bitterly. “‘T fool 

This is the last time 


more th: 
Was a evel 
the thing. 
attempt 


Crotin 


don’t 
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She finished buttoning her gloves and 
was looking at him curiously. 

“What is the matter with you, John?” 
she asked suddenly, and he almost 
jumped. 

“With me, love?” he said with a 
brave attempt at a smile. “Why, there’s 
nothing the matter with me. What 
should there be?” 

“You’ve been very strange lately,” 
she said; “ever since you came back 
from London.” 

“T think I ate something that dis- 
agreed with my digestion,” he said un- 
easily. “I didn’t know that I’d been 
different.” 

“Are things well at your—factory ?” 
she asked. 

“At mills? Oh, aye, they’re all 
right,” he said. “I wish everything 
was as right as them.” 

“As they,” she corrected. 

“As they,” said the humble Mr. Cro- 
tin. 

“There’s something wrong,’ she 
said, and shook her head, and Mr. Cro- 
tin found himself going white. “I'll 
have a talk with you when I’ve got this 
wretched bazaar business out of my 
head,” she added, and with a little nod 
she left him. 

He walked to the window of the long 
dining hall and watched her car dis- 
appearing down the drive, and then 
with a sigh went back to his thoughts 

When Colonel Dan Boundary sur- 
mised that this unfortunate victim of 
his blackmail would be worried, he was 
not far from the mark. Crotin had 
spent many sleepless nights since he 
came back from London, nights full 
of terror, that left him a wreck to meet 
the fears of the days which followed. 
He lived all the time in the shadow of 
vengeful justice and exaggerated his 
danger to an incredible degree. Per- 
haps it was in anticipating what his 
wife would say that he experienced the 
most poignant misery. 

He had taken to secret drinking, too; 
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little nips at odd intervals, both in his 
room and in his private office. Life 
had lost its savor, and now a new agony 
was added to the knowledge that his 
wife had detected the change. He went 
to his office and spent a gloomy after- 
noon wandering about the mills, and 
came back an hour before his usual 
time. He had not the heart to make 
a call at the bazaar, and speculated un- 
happily upon the proceeds of the after- 
noon session. 

It was therefore with something like 
pleasure that he heard his wife on the 
telephone speaking more cheerfully 
than he had heard her for months. 

“Ts that you, John?” She was almost 
civil. “I’m bringing somebody home to 
dinner. Will you tell Phillips?” 

“That’s right, love,” said Mr. Crotin 
eagerly. 

He would be glad to see some new 
face, and that it was a new face he 
could guess by the interest in Lady 
Sybil’s tone. 

“Tt is a Mr. de Silva. 
met him?” 

“No, love; I’ve not. 
eigner?” 

“He’s a Portuguese gentleman,” said 
his wife’s voice, “and he has been most 
helpful and most generous.” 

“Bring him along,” said Crotin heart- 
ily ; “I’ll be glad to meet him. How has 
the sale been, love?” 

“Very good, indeed,” she replied, 
“splendid, in fact—thanks to Mr. de 
Silva.” 

John Crotin was dressing when his 
wife returned, and it was not until 
half an hour later that he met Pinto 
Silva for the first time. Pinto was a 
man who dressed well and looked well. 
John Crotin thought he was the most 
impressive personality he had met when 
he stalked into the drawing-room and 
took the proffered hand of the little 
millionaire. 

“This is Mr. de Silva,” said his wife, 
who had been waiting for her guest. 


Have you ever 


Is he a for- 
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“As I told you, John, Mr. de Silva 
has been awfully kind. I don’t know 
what you’re going to do with 

perfectly useless things you've bought,’ 
she added to the polished Portug 
and Pinto shrugged his shoulders. 

“Give them away,” he said. “There 
must, for example, be a lot of poor 
women in the country who would be 
glad of the linen I have bought.” 

At this point dinner was announced 
and he took Lady Sybil in. The meal 
was approaching its end when she re- 
vived the question of the disposal of 
his purchases. 

“Are you greatly interested in char- 
ities, Mr. de Silva?” 


Pinto inclined his head. 

“Both here and in Poriugal I take a 
very deep interest in the welfare of 
the poor,”’ he said solemnly. 

“That’s fine,” 
ding approvingly. what these 
poor people have to suffer. I’ve 


said Mr. Crotin, nod 
“T know 
been 
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“But why?” she asked. 

“We wish to make garments and 
blankets for the benefit of the poor. 
We feel that, if we could run this sort 
of thing on a codperative basis, we 
could manufacture the stuff cheaply, 
always providing, of course, that we 
could purchase a mill at a reasonable 
figure.” 

for the first time he looked at Cro- 
tin, and the man’s face was ghastly 
white. 

“What a queer idea!” said 
Sybil. ‘A good mill will cost you a lot 
of money.” 


Lady 


‘ 


“We don’t think so,” said Pinto; “in 
fact, we expect to purchase a very 
excellent mill at a reasonable sum. 
That was my object in coming to York- 
shire, I may tell you, and it was only 
by.accident that I saw the advertisement 
of your bazzar and called in.” 

“A fortunate accident for us,” said 
Lady Sybil. 

Crotin’s eyes were on his plate and 

lid not raise them. 
mistake to be 


think it is a great 


gi 
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“What a shocking thing! The man 
should be exposed! He is not fit to 
associate with human beings. Can't 
you do something to punish him?” 

“That could be done,” said Silva; “it 
could be done, but it would bring a 
great. deal of unhappiness to his pres- 
ent wife, who is ignorant of her hus- 
band’s treachery.” 

“Better she knew now than knew 
later,” said the militant Lady Sybil. “I 
think you do very wrong to keep it 
from her.” 

Mr. Crotin rose, and his wife looked 
at him with suspicion. 

“Aren’t you feeling well, John?” she 
asked with asperity. 

It was not the first time she had 
seen her husband’s hand shaking and 
had diagnosed the cause more justly 
than she was doing at present, for 
John Crotin had scarcely taken a drink 
that evening. 

“I’m going into the library if you'll 
excuse me, love,” he said. ‘Maybe 
Mr.—Mr. de Silva will join me. I'd 
—I’d like to talk over the question of 
that mill with him.” 

Pinto nodded. 

“Then run along now,” said Lady 
Sybil. “And when you've finished 
talking, come back to me, Mr. de Silva. 
I want to know something about your 
charitable organizations in Portugal.” 

Pinto followed the other at a dis- 
tance, saw him enter a big room and 
switch on the lights, and followed, clos- 
ing the door behind him. 

Mr. Crotin’s library was the 
comfortable room in the house. It was 
lighted by French windows’ which 
opened to a small terrace. Long, red 
velvet curtains were drawn, and a little 
fire crackled on the hearth. 

When the door closed Crotin turned 
upon his guest. 

“Now,” he said harshly, “what’s your 
proposition? Make it a reasonable sum 
and I'll pay you.” 


most 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE SOLDIER WHO FOLLOWED. 


N the train which had carried Pinto 
Silva to Huddersfield were one or 
two remarkable passengers, and it was 
not a coincidence that they did not meet. 
In a third-class carriage at the far end 
of the train was a soldier who carried 
a kit bag and who whiled away the 
journey by reading a seemingly endless 
collection of magazines. 

He got out at Huddersfield, too, and 
Pinto might, and probably did, see him 
as he passed through the barrier. The 
soldier left his kit bag at the cloak room, 
and eventually became one of the two 
dozen people who patronized Lady 
Sybil’s bazaar on that afternoon. He 
passed Pinto twice, and once made a 
small purchase at the same stall where 
the Portuguese was buying lavishly. If 
Pinto saw him he did not remember the 
fact. One soldier looks very much like 
another, anyway. 

Lady Sybil had reason to notice the 
representative of his majesty’s forces, 
and herself informed him severely that 
smoking was not allowed, and the man 
had put his cigarette under his heel 
with an apology and had walked out 
of the building. When Lady Sybil and 
her guest had entered her car and were 
driven away to Mill Hall, the soldier 
had been loitering near the entrance, 
and a few minutes later he was follow- 
ing the party in a taxicab which had 
been waiting at his order for the past 
two hours. 

The taxi did not turn in at the stone 
pillared gates of the Hall, but continued 
some distance when the sol- 
dier alighted, and, turning back, walked 
boldly through the main entrance and 
passed up the drive. It was dusk by 
now, and nobody challenged him. 

He made a reconnaissance of the 
house, and found the dining room with- 
out any difficulty. The blinds were up 
and the servants were setting the table. 


beyond, 
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Then he passed round to the wing of 
the building and discovered the library. 
He actually went into that room, be- 
cause it was one of Lady Sybil’s stand- 
ing orders that the library should be 
“aired” and that the scent of Mr. Cro- 
tin’s atrocious tobacco should be cleared 
out. 

He sniffed the stale fragrance and 
was satisfied that this was a room which 
was lived in. 

If there was any real, confidential 
alk between the two men, it would be 
iere, he thought, and looked round for 
a likely place of concealment. The 
room was innocent of cupboards. Only 
a big settee drawn diagonally across a 
corner of the room promised cover 
and that looked too dangerous. If any- 


body 
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window and left it, hoping that it would 
not blow open and betray him. This 
done, he again pulled the heavy cur- 
tains across and returned to his place 
That was to be the 
way out for him if the necessity for 
a rapid retreat should arise. 


1 


of concealment. 


There was no sound save the ticking 
of the clock and the noise of falling 
cinders for ten minutes, and then he 
heard something which brought him to 
the alert, all his senses awakened and 
It was the sound of a 
light and stealthy footstep on the ter- 
race outside. He wondered whether it 
was a servant and whether he would 
see that one of the windows was un- 
He had half a mind to in- 
vestigate, when there came another 
sound—a lumbering foot in the pas- 
Suddenly the door was opened, 
the lights were flashed on and the man 
behind the settee hugged the floor and 
held his breath. 


concentrated. 


shuttered. 
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“My dear Mr. Crotin, I really don’t 
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me to give it to you soon. Nay, nay, 
my friend, I’ll pay, but not in mills.” 

“Think of the poor,’ murmured 
Pinto. 

“I’m thinking of them,” said the 
other. “I’m thinking of the poor 
woman in Wales, too, and the 
woman in there.” He jerked his head. 
Then, in a calmer tone: “I guessed at 
dinner where you came from. Colonel 
Boundary sent you.” 

Pinto shrugged his shoulders. 

“Let us mention no names,” he said 
politely. ‘And who is Colonel Bound- 
ary anyway?” 

Crotin was at his desk now. He had 
taken out his check book and slapped 
it down upon the writing pad. 

“You’ve got me,” he said, and his 
voice quavered. “I'll make an offer to 
you. I'll give you fifty thousand pounds 
if you write an agreement that you will 
not molest or bother me again.” 

There was a silence, and the soldier 
crouched behind the settee, listening in- 
tently. He heard Pinto laugh softly as 
one who is greatly amused. 


poor 


“That, my good friend,” said Pinto, 
‘would be blackmail. You don’t 
agine that I would be guilty of such 
an iniquity? I know nothing about your 
past; I merely suggest that you should 
reason- 


‘ 


im- 


sell me one of your mills at a 
able price.” 

“Twenty thousand pounds is reason- 
able for you, I suppose,” said Crotin 
sarcastically. 

“It is a lot of money,” replied Pinto. 

The Yorkshireman pulled open the 
drawer of his desk and slammed in the 
check book, closing it with a bang. 

“Well, I'll give you 
“neither mill nor money. \ 
out of here.” 

He crossed the room to tl 

“What 


Pinto, secretly alarmed. 


1 


nothing,” he said 


“ou can clear 


1e telephone. 


are you going to do?” asked 


“I’m going to send for the police,” 


g 
said the other grimly. “I’m going to 
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give myself up and I’m going to have 
you arrested, too!” 

If Crotin had turned the handle of 
the old-fashioned telephone, if he had 
continued in his resolution, if he had 
shown no sign of doubt, a different 
story might have been told. But with 
his hand raised, he hesitated, and Pinto 
clinched his argument. 

“Why have all that trouble?” he said. 
“Your liberty and reputation are much 
more to you than a mill. You’re a rich 
man. Your wife is wealthy in her own 
right. You have enough to live on for 
the rest of your life. Why make trou- 
ble?” 

The little man dropped his head with 
a groan and walked wearily back to the 
desk. 

“Suppose I sell this,” he said in a 
low voice, “how do I know you won’t 
come again?” 

“When a gentleman gives his word of 
honor,” began Pinto with dignity, but 
was interrupted by a shrill laugh that 
made his blood run cold. 

He swung round with an 
I'ramed in an opening of the curtains 
which covered one of the windows was 
The Figure. 

The silk gown, the white 
masked face, the soft felt hat, pulled 
down over the eyes. His teeth chat- 
tered at the sight of it, and he fell 
back against the wall. 
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The electric switch was within reach, 
and his hand shot out. There was a 
click and the room went dark. 

But the figure of Jack o’ Judgment 
was silhouetted against the night, and 
Pinto whipped out the long knife which 
never left him and sent it hurtling at 
his enemy. He saw the figure duck, 
heard the crash of broken glass, and 
then Jack o’ Judgment vanished. In 
a rage which was three parts terror, 
he sprang through the open door onto 
the terrace in time to see a dark figure 
drop over the balustrade and fly across 
the park. 


CHAPTER 
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XXVIT. 
CAPTURE Ol 


INTO leaped the parapet and was 
following swiftly in its wake. Ife 
guessed rather than knew that for once 
Jack o’ Judgment had come unarmed, 
and a wild exultation filled him at the 
thought that it was left to him to un- 
veil the mystery which was 
even upon the iron nerve of 
nel 
The figure gained the shrubbery, and 
the pursuer heard the rustle of leaves 
as it plunged into the depths. In a 
econd he was blundering after. He 


lost 


listen. 


weighing 
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sight of his quarry and stopped to 
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“Steady,” said the other; “don’t get 
rattled, Pinto.” 

“Who are you?” asked Pinto again. 

“My name is Stafford King,” said 
the soldier, “and I think I shall want 
you.” 


Pinto half turned to go, but was 
gripped, 

“You can go back to Huddersfield 
and pack your boxes,” Stafford 
King; “you won't leave the town except 
by my permission.” 

“What do you mean?” 
Pinto, breathing heavily. 

“IT mean,” said Stafford King, “that 
the *unfortunate man you blackmailed 
must prosecute you, whatever be the 
Pinto, 


said 


demanded 


consequence to himself. Now, 
you've a grand chance of turning King’s 
evidence.” 


Pinto made no reply. He was collect- 


ing his thoughts. Then, after a while, 
he said: 
“Tl talk 
staying at the Huddersfield 
meet you there in an hour.” 


Stafford King did not move until the 
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about that later, King. I’ 
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was coming cautiously 
through the bushes, and that somebody 
appeared as a shadowy, indistinct figure 
t twenty Only the 
keenest eyesight could have detected it, 
; Presently he 
heard the soft crunch of gravel under 
his feet and at that moment leaped 
toward it. The figure stood as though 
paralyzed for a second, and then, turn- 
ing quickly, fled back to the heart of 
the bushes. Before it had gone a dozen 
paces Stafford had reached it, and his 
arm was about its neck. 

“My friend,” he breathed, “I don’t 
know what I’m to do with you now I’ve 
got you, but I certainly am going to 
register your face for future refer- 
ence.” 

“No, no,” said a muffled voice from 
“no, no, don’t, I beg 


Somebody 


i 
no 


yards away. 


and still Stafford waited. 


behind the mask, 
of you!” 
But the mask was plucked away, and, 
fumbling in his pocket, Stafford pro- 
duced his electric lamp and flashed it 
on the face of his prisoner. Then, with 
a cry of amazement, he stepped back 
for he had looked upon the face of 
Maisie White! 
there was silence, 
Then Stafford found 


For a moment 
neither speaking. 
his voice, 
“Maisie!” he 
“Maisie! 
She did 
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You Jack o’ Judgment?” 
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Maisie, of all people in the 
world. And I suspected it, 
The girl had covered her face with 
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her hands 
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about he r shoulder. 
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and was crying softly, and 
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“Did you come up by the same train?’ 

He felt her nod, 

“So did I,” said Stafford with a little 
grin. 

“T followed him to the bazaar,” she 
said, “and then I watched him from a 
little eating house on the opposite side 
of the road. Do you know, I wondered 
whether you were here, too, and | 
looked everywhere for you, but appar- 
ently there was nobody in sight when 
Pinto came out with Lady Sybil, only 
a soldier.” 

“T was that soldier,” said Stafford. 

“T discovered where Mr. Crotin lived 
and came up later,” she went on. “Of 
course, I had no very clear idea of what 
I was going to do, and it was only 
by the greatest luck that I found the 
window of the library open. It 
the only window that was open,” she 
said with a little laugh. 

“Tt wasn’t so much your luck as my 
forethought.” Stafford smiled. 

“Now I want to tell you about Jack 
0’ Judgment,” she began, but he stopped 
her. 

“Let that explanation wait,” he said. 
“The point is, that with your evidence 
and mine, we have Pinto by the throat. 
What was that?” 

There was the sound of a shot. 

“Probably a poacher,” said Stafford 
after a moment; “I can’t imagine Pinto 
using a gun. Besides, I don’t think he 
one. What did he throw at 


was 


carries 
is 
your 

“A knife,”’ she said, and he felt her 
shiver; “it just missed me. But tell me, 
how have we got Pinto?’ 

They had left the shrubbery and were 
walking toward the house. She stopped 
a little while to take off her long black 
cloak, and he saw that she was wearing 
a shirt-skirted beneath. 

“We must compel Crotin to prose- 

i I 
= Stafford. “With 
dence nothing can save Pinto, and prol 


dress 


cute,” said our evi- 


in the colonel, 
sary Se 


rt nec 
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said, after a moment’s thought, “and 
if it is possible, I will keep you out 
of it.” 

A woman’s scream interrupted him. 

“There’s trouble there,” he said, and 
raced for the house. Somebody was 
standing on the terrace as he ap- 
proached, and hailed him excitedly. 

“Is that you, Terence?” 

It was a servant’s voice. 

“No,” replied Stafford; “I am a po- 
lice officer.” 

“Will you come up, said the 
man on the terrace. “I thought it was 
the gamekeeper I was speaking to.” 

“What is the matter?” asked 
ford, as he vaulted over the parapet. 

“Mr. Crotin has shot himself, sir, 
said the butler in quavering tones. 


Sirr 


Staf- 


” 


Twelve hours later Stafford King 


reported to his chief, giving the details 
of the overnight tragedy. 
or fellow!” said Sir Stanley. 

was afraid of it ending that way.” 

“Did you know he was being black- 
mailed?” asked Stafford. 

Sir Stanley nodded. 

“We had a report 

anated from Jack o’ Judgment, who 
late has started 


o 
5S 


which apparently 
sending his com- 
munic: said Sir 
“You can, of course, do noth- 
ing to Pinto. 


ficient. 


tions to me direct,” 
Stanley. 
Your evidence isn’t suf- 
What a pity you hadn’t a sec- 
!” He thought for a mo- 
then it 


itness 


“Teven wouldn’t have 


ufficient unless we had Crotin to 
pport you.” 
tafford cleared his throat. 


a second witness, sir,” he 
»?” Sir Stanley raised his 
“Who was your second wit- 
Judgment,” Stafford, 
feet. 


ated. 


é . 
ley jumpe 
dement ?” 
do you mean?” 


o’ Judgment was there,” said 
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Stafford, and told the story of the re- 
markable appearance of that mysterious 
figure. 

He told everything, reserving the 
identification of “Jack” till the last. 

“And then you flashed the lamp on 
his face,” Sir Stanley. “Well, 
who was it? 

“Maisie White,” said Stafford. 

“Good Lord!” 

Sir Stanley walked to the window 
and stood looking out, his hands thrust 
into his pockets. Presently he turned. 

“There’s a bigger mystery here than 
I suspected,” he said. “Have you asked 
Miss White for an explanation?” 

Stafford shook his head. 

“T thought it best to report the matter 
to you, sir, before I _” 

“To incriminate herse Well, 
perhaps you did wisely, perhaps you did 
not. I should her 
planation is a very simple one.” 

“What do you mean, sir?” 

“T mean,” said Sir Stanley, “that un- 
less Jack o’ Judgment has the gift of 
appearing in two places at once, she is 
not Jack.” 

“But I don’t understand, sir. 

“T mean,” said Sir Stanley, “that 
Jack o’ Judgment was in the colonel’s 
was in fact sitting’ by 


said 


” 


asked her to 
1 elf, 


eh? 


imagine that ex- 


” 


room last night, 
the colonel’s bedside when that 
man awoke; and according to the state- 
ment which Colonel Boundary made to 


ntle- 


me about two hours ago in this room, 
warned him of his approaching end.” 

Tt was Stafford’s turn 
ished. 

“Are you sure, sir?” he asked incred- 
ulously. 

“Absolutely !” said Sir Stanley. “You 
colonel would 


lor some 
1¢ 


to be aston- 


imagine that the 
invent that sort of thing? 
reason or other, possibly to keep c 


don’t 


se 


to the trouble that’s coming, the colonel 


insists upon bringing all his little chit- 
chat to me. He asked for an interview 
about ten o’clock this morning and re- 


ported to me that he had had this visita- 
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tion. Moreover, the éxperience has had 
the effect of upsetting the colonel, and 
for the first time he seems to be thor- 
oughly rattled. Where is,Miss White?” 

“She’s here, sir.” 

“Here, eh?” 
“So much the 
her in?” 

A few minutes later the girl sat fac- 
ing the first commi 

“Now, Miss White, we’re going to 
ask you for a about your 
masquerade,” said Sir Stanley kindly. 
“T understand that you appeared wear- 
ing the costume, and giving a fairly 
good imitation of the voice of Jack 


mimissioner. 


better. Can you bring 


ioner. 


r ste 
Pacts 


few 


0’ Judgment. 
fore we go any furt 
believe 
Jack 0’ 


1 
She nod 


Now I'm telling you be- 
ier that I do not 
that you are 


right?” 


for one moment 

Judgment. Am] 
ll 

ed, 

she 

such 

I knew Pinto 


true, Sir Stanley,” 


“Perfectly 
said. “I don't know why I did 
a mad thing, except that 
was scared of him, J got the 
from my dress basket and 
mask myself. You see, I didn't know 
whether I might want it, but I thought 
tight pinch, if I] 


an, that was the role to 


cloak 


made the 


that in a wished to 
terrify this n 
assume.” 
Sir Stanley 
“And the 


“ 


ywdd 
liodded., 


voice, ( f course, was easy.” 
he voice 


Judg- 


But how could you imitate 
if you have never seen Jack 0’ 
ment?” 

She shivered a 
forget, Sir Stan- 


ley, that he rescued me from that dread- 





“Of course,” said Sir Stanley. “And 
you imitate 1, did you?” He turned 
to his subordinate. “I’m accepting Miss 


é eet i 


White’s explanation, Staff 


advise you to do the sai she went 
up to watch Sil I rstand, 
and took the u vith her as a 
sort of pr \ White, 
are you | ive 
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She smiled ruefully. 

“I’m afraid I’m a failure as a detec- 
tive,’ she said. 

“I’m afraid you are.” Sir Stanley 
laughed as he rose and offered his hand. 
one real detective in 
and that is Jack o’ Judg- 


“There is only 
the world 
ment!” 

XXVIII. 


PHILLOPOLIS. 


CHAPTER 
THE PASSING OF 
[* Pinto Silva had a hobby, it was the 

Orpheum Theater. The Orpheum had 
been in low water and had come into 
the market at a moment when theatri- 
cal managers and proprietors were sin- 
gularly unenterprising and money was 
short. Pinto had bought the property 
for a song, and had converted his pur- 
chase into a moderate success. The 
theater served a double purpose; it pro- 
vided Pinto with a hobby, and offered 
an excuse for his wealth. 
a one-man show, and he produced no 
could 


Since it was 


balance sheet, his contemporaries 
only make a guess as to the amount of 
If the truth be told, 
small as it 


more or less justified 


money he made. 


it was not very large, but 
was, its dividends 
his own leisure. 
There had been one or 
about the Orpheum which had reached 


scandals of a not 


1 


two scandals 


the public press 
ticularly edifying character. But Pinto 
had managed to escape public oppro- 
brium. 

The Orpheum, at any rate, helped t 
baffle the police, who saw Silva living 
at the 


and were unable to trace the source of 


rate of twenty thousand a year, 


his income. That he had estates in 


Portugal was known; but they had been 
acquired, apparently, on the profits of 
the music hall. He 


laton 


a number of 


a specu 


was noi 
though he was a shareholder in 
which were 


and he was 


not a gan bler, in the gene! ill; 


companies 
controlled by the colonel; 


accented sense of the term. 


\\ ile he was suspected ot being 
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timately connected with several shady 
transactions, he could boast truly that 
there was not a scrap of evidence to 
associate him with any breach of the 
law. He was less inclined to boast that 
evening, when he turned into the stage 
box at the Orpheum, and, pulling his 
chair into the shadow of the draperies, 
sat back and considered his position. 
He had returned from Yorkshire in 
a panic, and had met the fury of the 
colonel’s reproaches. It was the worst 
quarter of an hour that Pinto had ever 
spent with his superior, and the mem- 
ory made him shiver. 5 

lhe stage box at the Orpheum was 
never sold to any member of the public. 
It was Pinto’s private possession, his 
He sat, 
watching with gloomy ititerest the prog 
‘ess of the little revue which was a 
feature of the Orpheum programme, 
and his mind was occupied by a very 
pressing problem. He was shaken, 
by the interview he had had with the 
Huddersfield police: 

He had had to fake a story to ex- 
plain why he left the library, and why, 
in his absence, Mr. Crotin had com- 
mitted suicide. Fortunately he had 
returned to the house by the front hall, 
and was in the hall inventing a. story 
of burglars to the agitated Lady Sybil, 
when they had heard the shot which 


sitting room and his office. 


4 


too, 


ended the wretched life of the bigamist. 
That had saved him from being sus- 
pected of actual complicity in the crime. 
ial ald 


orew Cold at 


thy 
tine 


Suppose they had—he 


was a knock on the door of 


and an attendant put in his 


a gentleman to see you, sir,” 


‘He says he has an appoint- 


Pinto nodded. 


“Show him in 


” 


please,” he said and 


dismissed all unpleasant thoughts 
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The newcomer proved to be a dapper 
little man with a weather-beaten face. 
He was in evening dress, and spoke like 
a gentleman. 

“I had your letter, Mr. Silva,” he 
said. “You received my telephone mes- 
sage: 

“Yes,” said Silva. “I wanted to see 
you particularly. You understand that 
what I say is wholly confidential?” 

“That I understand,” said the man 
called Cartwright. 

He took Pinto’s proffered cigarette 
and lit it. 

“T have been reading about you in 
the papers,” said Pinto. “You’re the 
man who did the non-stop flight for the 
Western Aeroplane Company ?” 

“That’s right.” Cartwright smiled. 
“T have done many long flights. I sup- 
pose you are referring to my San Se- 
bastian trip?” 

Pinto nodded. 

“Now I want to ask you a few ques- 
tions, and if they seem to be prying or 
personal you must believe that I hav 
no other wish than to secure informa- 
tion which is myself 
position do you occupy witli 


vital to 


I 
the 


ern Company ?” 
Cartwright shrugged his shoulders. 


” 


“I am a pilot,” he said. “ 
mean, am I a director of the 
am I interested in the company, 
cially, I regret that I must 

I wish I 


¢ 1 ” 
merely an employee, 


were,’ he added, 


Pinto nodded. 
“That is wl 
said. ‘Now here is another que 
What does a first-clas 
It depends,” said 
long-di 


flying, would co 


it I wanted to know,” he 

tion. 

; aeroplane cost? 
the other. “A 

tance machine, such as I 

t anything 
thousand pound 

“Could you buy one? Are 

asked Pinto quickly. 


¢ 1 ” 
the market?: 


“T could buy a dozen to-morrow,” 
the other ptomptly, and I know 


tal 
said 
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just where I could get one machine of 
the best in Britain.” 

Pinto was looking at the 
ing his lips thoughtfully. 

“T’ll tell you what I want,” he said. 
“T am not very keenly interested in 
aviation, but it may be necessary that 
I should return to Portugal in a great 
hurry. It is mo news to you that we 
Portuguese are generally in the throes 
of some revolutien or other.” 

“So I understand,” the pilot said with 
a twinkle in his eye. 

“In those circumstances,” Pinto went 
on, “it may be necessary for me to leave 
this country without going through the 
formality of securing a passport. I 
want which will carry me 
from London to, say, Cintra, without 
a stop, and I want a pilot who can 
direct 


bit- 


stage, 


a machine 


take me across the sea by the 
route.” 


“Across the Bay of Biscay?” asked 


the aviator in surprise, and Pinto 
nodded. 
“T should not want to touch any 


other country en route, for reasons 
which, I tell you frankly, are political. 


Cartwright thought a moment. 


“Yes, I think I can get you the ma- 
chine, and I’m certain I can find you 
the pilot,” he said. 

“To put it bluntly,” said Pinto, 


“would you take on an engagement 
for twelve months, secure the machine, 
house it and have it ready for me? I 
will pay you liberally.” He mentioned 
a sum which satisfied the airman. “It 
be known that the machine 
it a id keep 


must not 
is mine. Yor 
it in your own name.” 
lifficulty about 


must ‘Duy 


‘here’s no that,” 


said Cartwright. “Am | to understand 


that I must go ahead with the purchase 
of the aéroplane?”’ 

“You can t 1 t awa ] 
Pinto; “the ( 1 e the 
chine ready f{ flicht. the better I 
am here almost ever ht. and I will 
} } + 


give orders to the ticket collectoz 
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you are to come to me whenever you 
want. If you will meet me here to- 
morrow morning, say at eleven o'clock, 
I can give you cash for the purchase 
of the machine, and I shall be hap 
to pay you half a year’s salary in ad 
vance.” 

“Tt will take some time to finish up 
my old job,” said Cartwright thought- 
fully, “but I think I can do it for you. 
At any rate, I can get time off to buy 
the machine. You say that you do not 
want anybody to know that it is yours?” 

Pinto nodded. 

“Well,. that’s easy,” said the other 
“T’ve been thinking about buying a ma- 
chine of my own for some time, and 
have made inquiries in several qua 





ters.” 
He rose to leave and shook hand 
“Remember,” said Pinto as a { 
warning, “not a word about this to 
human soul.” 
“You can trust me,” 
Pinto watched the 
with a lighter heart. 


said the man 
rest of | 
After all, the 


, ‘ 
1ucn to t¢ 





could be nothing very m ( 
What had thrown him off his balance 


for the moment was the presence of 
Stafford King in Yorkshire, and wl 
that detective did not make his appear- 
at the police inquiry 1 
seek him in his hotel, it looked 
though the colonel’s words were tru 
and that Scotland 
Boundary himself and none other. 

He sat the performance through and 


ance either 


Yard were after 


—an institut! 
had 


then went to his clul 
off Pall Mall, 


satisfied to accept Pinto to membe: 


which been quite 


without making any too close inquit 
as to his antecedents 


He spent some time before the 
ticker, watching the news tick f 
then strolled into the smoking room 
and read the evening paper f 
econd time. Only one item of ne 
really interested him. It hae 


the ( olonel, 
pre mM 


too. The diamond 


ises in Regent Street h: 
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gled the night before and the contents 
of the safe taken. The colonel had 
arrested his flow of vituperation to spec- 
ulate as to the “artist”? who had carried 
out this neat job. 

Pinto read for a little while, then 
threw the papers down. He wondered 
what made him so restive, and why he 
was so anxious to find something to 
occupy his attention, and then he real- 
ized with a start that he did not want 
to go back to face Colonel Boundary. 
It was the first time he had ever ex- 
perienced this sensation, and he did not 
like it. He had held his place in the 
gang, by the assurance, which was also 
an assumption, that he was at least the 
colonel’s equal. This irritated him. He 
put on his overcoat and turned into the 
street. 

It was a chilly night, and a thin driz- 
zle of rain was falling. He pulled up 
his collar and looked about for 
a taxicab. Neither outside the club 


nor in Pall Mall was one visib! 


coal 


He started to walk home, but still felt 
that f 
Then a thought 


go and see Phiflopolis, the little Greek. 


disinclination to face the colonel. 
struck him; he would 
oO a 
Phillopolis patronized a night club in 
Soho, where he was usually to be found 
between midnight and two in the morn- 
ng. Having an objective, Pinto felt in 
a happier frame of mind and walked 
briskly the 
found his 


intervening distance. He 


man sitting at a little marble- 


by himself, contemplating 
sweet champagne and 
evidently 


-d violently 


aid you 


] +4 
irity, 


» little man 


( ole nel 


irritably. 
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“There used to be a time when any- 
body he spoke for was safe. I’m get- 
ting out of this country, and I’m getting 
out quick,” he added. 

“Why?” asked Pinto, who was vitally 
interested. 

The Greek threw out his hands with 
a little grimace. 

“Nerves,” he said. “I haven’t got 
over that bungled job of the White 
girl.” 

“Pooh!” said the other. “If the po- 
lice were moving in that matter they’d 
have moved long ago. You're worrying 
yourself unnecessarily, Phillopolis.” 

The De Silva’s words slipped glibly 
from his tongue, but Phillopolis was un- 
impressed, 

“T know when I’ve had enough,” he 
said. “I’ve got my passports and I’m 
clearing out at the end of this week.” 

“Does the colonel know this?’’ 

The Greek shoulders 
differently. 

“Tf don’t know whether he 
whether he doesn’t” he said; 
Boundary and I are only remotely con- 
nected in business, and my movements 


raised his 


does or 
“anyway, 


are no affairs of his.’ 
He looked curiously at the other. 
“T wonder that a man like you, who 
is in the heart of things, stays on whe: 
round the old man.” 


“Loyalty is a vice with me,” said 


the net is drawing 


Pinto virtuously; “besid 
reason to run away 3 yet.” 

“T’m going while I’m safe,” sai 
lopolis, sipping his champagne. 
yrresent the police have nothing against 
I | 3 
me, and I’m going to teke good 
That’ 


: A 
of people like 


care 
hey have nothing. 


the advantage 


othing on me 


1 1 _— 1 
ave an apsolutely Ci 


It disturbed him, how< 
that evel oO minor a1 
gang as Phillopolis was preparing 


desert what he evidently regarded 
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a sinking ship. More than this, it con- 
firmed him in the wisdom of his own 
precautions, and he was rather glad that 
he had taken it into his head to visit 
Phillopolis on that night. 

“When do you leave?” he asked. 

“The day after to-morrow,” said 
Phillopolis. “I think I'll go down into 
Italy for a year. I’ve made enough 
money now to live without worrying 
about work, and I mean to enjoy my- 
self.” 

Pinto‘ looked at the man with interest. 
[lere, at any rate, was one without a 
conscience. The knowledge that he had 
accumulated his fortune through the 
miseries of innocent girls shipped to 
foreign dance halls did not weigh 
greatly upon his mind. Though every 
penny he had stood for the sob of 
heart-broken womanhood, though his 
big bank balance had been built up on 
lives and_ broken I 
thought no more of the source of his 
income than did the butcher think 
the sufferings of the lambs he had 
slaughtered and offered for sale. 


broken hearts, he 


“Lucky you!” said Pinto, as they 
walked out of the club together. 
“Where do you live, by the way?” 

“In Somers Street, Soho. It is just 
around the corner,” said Phillopolis. 
“Will you walk there with me?” 

Pinto hesitated. 

“Ves, I will,” he said. 

He wanted to see the sort of estab- 
lishment which Phillopolis maintained. 
They chatted together till they came 


t and then Phillopolis 


to the treet, 
stopped. 

“Do you mind if I go ahead ?” 
said. “I there wil 
might be worried by your coming.” 


have a—friend 
smiled to himself 

“Tl wait on 
of the road until 


Pinto 


he said, 


lived 


admission was 


1 
above ¢< 
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side door. Pinto watched him pass 
through the portals and heard the door 
close. He was a long time gone, and 
evidently his friend was unprepared to 
receive visitors at that hour, or els 
Phillopolis himself had some reason for 
postponing the invitation. 

The reason for the delay was ex 
plained in a sensational manner. Sud 
denly the door opened and a man c 
out. He was followed by two others, 
and between them was Phillopolis, and 
the street lamp shone upon the steel 
handcuffs on his wrists. Pinto drew 
back into a doorway and_ watched. 
Phillopolis was talking—it would per- 
haps be more accurate to say that he 
was raving—at the top of his voice, 
cursing and sobbing in a frenzy. 

“You planted them—it is a plant!” 
he yelled. “You devils!” 

“Are you coming quietly,” said 
voice, “or are you going to make tro 
ble? Take him, Dempsey!” 

Phillopolis seemed to have forgott 
ence, for he went out 
without once calling up 
him to testify to his character and 
nocence. Pinto waited till he was gor 
and then strolled across the road to t! 
detective before the d 


lighting 


Pinto’s pre 


the street 


who. stood 


his pipe. 
Good evening,” he said. 
been some trouble?” 
The officer looked at him suspiciously 
gut P 
I 


talke 


“Has ther 


1 


nto was in evening dress and 
ike a gentleman, and the pol 


1 
l 


man hawed. 
‘Nothing very serious, sir,” he s: 
“except for the man. He’s a ‘fence.’ ’ 
“A what?” said 
feigned innocence. 
A receiy 


Pinto with v 


‘r of stolen property. 
lodgings full of stuff.” 


!” gasped Pinto. 


fasand his 
atiitl ai 


ivens 
: 4 P lio! 
said the man, delig 
created a_ sensation; 
uch valuable propert 


life. There was 
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burglary in Regent Street last night. ceived to-day we were able to cat 
A jeweler’s shop was cleaned out of him red-handed.” 

about twenty thousand pounds’ worth “Thank you,” said Pinto faintly 
of necklaces, and we found every bit walked slowly home, for now 

of it here to-night. We’ve always sus- longer feared to meet the colune! 
pected this man,” he went on confiden- had something to tell him, son 
tially; “nobody knew how he got his that would inspire even Boundat 
living, but from information we re- apprehension. 


To be continued in the next issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, 
Tuesday, April 6th. Do not forget that, as the magazine is publishe: 
every week, you will not have to wait long for the 
next installment of this fascinating serial. 


BOLD ATTEMPT AT GET-AWAY FROM SING SING 
FOR two months two convicts in Sing Sing prison, at Ossining, New 

worked patiently at building a dugout in the prison yard, from 
they planned to make their escape later, when the search for them 
have died down. But all their labor earned them only three days of dai!:vess 
and cold underground, for their hiding place was discovered and they were 
dragged forth and sent back to their cells. 

The two men who tried so hard for a “crush out” are Alfred Vriedlander 
and Percival McDonough, members of the “green car gang,” who la 
held up and robbed the passengers, motormen, and conductors of trolle: 
on the outskirts of Flushing, New York. Both are serving long terms, }1 
lander having been sentenced to eighteen years in prison, and Mc: 
to torty. 

Evidently they decided that they had little to lose if their atte: 
escape should fail, and much to gain if it should succeed. So on Satt 
afternoons and Sundays, when, with other inmates, they were permitté 
walk or lounge in the prison yard, they gave their time to fashioning a 
One watched for the guards patrolling the walls, while the other dug 
could work only in short periods, at times when the nearest guard had 1, 
toward them and was walking to the farther end of his beat. 

From time to time they stole provisions from the prison storeroom. 
of cans of beans, meat, corn, and fruit, packages of cigarettes, 1 
numerous candles, a frying pan, and some “canned heat” were founa 
hole the men had made. They had been able also to smuggle out three bl: 
and several suits of heavy underwear. 

The dugout was about six feet square and almost six feet in depth. 
air was provided through a rusty stovepipe running to the surface 
ground and then lightly covered with brush. 

[f the men had.been able to evade the search for them until hoy 


secreted within the confit yf the pri on had been 


scaling the iron fe 
bv boat or by swimni 








(F jmousFnes, 


& Georee Munson 





THE Bopy In THs ParceELs 


INIE of the mysteries that ex- 
cited the interest in 
England was that of the body 

in the parcel. 
by no means remote, to 
: ‘tor 


greatest 





, The crime bore 


a resemblance, 
that committed by Do 
Of course, the part played in the detec- 
tion by wireless could not 
be duplicated, nor, 1 indeed, did the mur- 
england. 
was experienced 


‘rippen. 
telegraphy 
1 e Ps 
seek to escape from 


difficulty 
identific 


cag 

put a same 
in ring the 
die 
which 


ition of the vic- 
and, as in the recent example with 
the world has been familiariz 
the evidence, though complete, was en- 
tirely circumstantial. 

A remarkable feature of this crime 
was what many 
intervention that led to the discovery of 
But for an extraordin 
ary circumstance the murder would 
been discovered and the 


ive gone scot-free. 


1 


a, 


y considered to be divine 


the murderer. 


have 
murderer would | 
Wainwright, 
Charles Peace, 
parent respectability. 
hown during the cour 


never 


he 
like the notorious 
man of much ap- 


Though he was 


was a 
se of the trial to 
— been a 
, for years he had passed as 
ienteee of the Chri 
Institute in the East End of 
He was very popular in the 
account of his 


‘in getting up charitable perf 


man of notoriously im 
mora 
a so te 
hurch 
] ondon. 
district on ability and 
ener? 
recitations. He 


ances and in givitft 


was a local politician of repute. Yet, 


life totally dif- 
known to 


all the while he lived a 
from that which was 
his friends 

\lthough a woman with whom Wain- 
terms had 


ir, her dis- 


ferent 


and coworkers. 


wright had been on intimate 

sappeared for about a yc 
appearance had been explained without 
hi being implicated. No ispicion ap- 
pears to have arisen that the victim 
had actually been murdered. The 

as so deliberately planned and so 
cessfully executed that it 


hensible stupidity of the mur- 


was only the 
incompre 
derer at the crucial 
the providential episode above 
led to the di 
Wainwright 


VV cli 


moment, aided by 
referred 
to, that overy. 
rush m lak r and 
ll shop on the grou nd floor 
Whitechapel Road, 
morning he accosted a_ youth 


ote kes, 


was a | 
had a sma 
of No. 21 
One 


London. 
named who lived near by, and 


performed small tasks for the neigh- 


bors. 


“Do you want to do a little ert nd 


for me, Stokes?” asked Wainy ht. 
“You see tho € two part e] on he 
floor?” He indicated a couple of heavy 


iges wrapped in black clo 
that lay in one 


hop. “Pick them 


strong rope 


corner of the work 


p, will yo nd take them to a ca 
Stokes tried to lift the parcels but 

found that the task 1 beyond his 
treng y Wainwright assisted him 
ith « h by tevin 3 hold of the Oppo- 


site end, and the pair of them carried 
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their burdens into the street to the 
church in the Whitechapel Road in 
front of which cabs usually plied for 
hire. 

They looked up and down the street 
but no cab was in sight. 

“You stay here and 
I look for one,” said Wainwright, and, 
leaving the youth with the packages, he 
disappeared in search of a_ public 
vehicle. 

Stokes, left alone, began to experi- 
sensation. While 
Wainwright lay in prison awaiting exe- 
cution for his crime Stokes wrote him 
a remarkable letter describing this sen- 
Something within him, he 
declared, some hidden but imperative 
voice, urged him to open the packages. 

Stokes remained upon the pavement 

itt for his companion to return, 

the while the voice grew more 
“Open the parcels,” it kept 
Open it! 


mind them while 


ence a most curious 


sation. 


ab pen that one! 
Open it iy 
At last 


command longer. 


resist the 
He pulled the wrap- 
pings and saw—a human head! 

Stokes was so terrified by this spec- 
tacle that, as he afterward declared, his 
hair sto fell offi. 


wrappings hastily. 


Stokes could not 


xd on end and his hat 

He replaced the 
“Open it and look again,” the voice 

persisted, 
St 


Stokes obeyed. Inside the parcel he 


found the remains of a human body. 

his voice was really from 
without or arose from Stokes’ own in- 
ner consciousness it i 


say. Ile had, as he 


impossible to 


declared, felt un- 


tisied with the declaration of Wain 


» packages contained hair 
brush Wain- 
autioned him not to let 


making. 


ar. of breaking the 
break. 
left the 


le 
] ari 
1 Road, 


1 
do not 


spade, 


sell for 
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what they would bring. They were 
stained with a peculiar substance that 
excited Stokes’ suspicions. It might 
once have been blood. 

Perhaps these fears stirring in his 
subconscious mind — suddenly 
fested themselves in the imperative 
command to open the parcels. Any 
how, After he 
finally replaced the covers he 
trembling upon the pavement unti 
Wainwright returned bringing with him 
a four-wheeled cab. 
mand lifted the parcels and placed them 
within. Then Wainwright entered as 
well and called out: 

“Cabby, drive to the Commercial 
Road as fast as you can. Stokes, I'll 
I'll come round to your 
place to-night and pay you. 


mani- 


Stokes obeyed. 


Stokes at his com- 


see you again. 
drive on, 
cabby 

The 


and the vehicle started away down the 


cabman whipped up his horse 
Whitechapel Road leaving Stokes stand 
ing staring after it. He told the cor 
oner at the inquest that he was too 
stunned by the discovery to have Wain 
wright arrested ; besides, he was afraid 

“T thought it would be better to wait 
until I had found a policeman,” he said 
“T knew that Wainwright 
hesitate to murder me any more 
he had hesitated to murder the 
in the parcels.” 

The cab was driving rapidly 
before Stokes recovered his 


session sufficiently to 


would n 


look 
None was in sight. 
all at once the voice began again. 


“Run after the cab, Stokes,” it cried 


, 


a policeman. 


“Follow it. Don’t lose sight of it 
you have Wainwright arrested.” 
tarted off at full speed, and 
his breath began to fail | 


Stokes 
just when 
the cab stopped in Greenfi 
who wa 
Alice Day, an i 
friend of the murderer, who wa 


ward arraigned as an accessory afict 


to take in a 


there. This 


woman 
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the fact, but was discharged from cus- 
tody without a trial. 

Again the cab started away with 
Stokes in full chase behind it. It turned 
down Aldgate Street, then toward Fen- 
church Street, into Leadenhall Street, 
branched off toward London 
and crossed the into the 
Borough, as that portion of London 
lying on the southern side of the river 
is known. 

Stokes raced along after it. His hat 
and he had long since parted company ; 
his fists were clenched, the breath hissed 
through his lips, and people shouted 
after him as he time he 
encountered a constable he tried to en- 


Bridge, 


Thames 


ran. [very 
list his services. 

“Stop that cab,” he called. 
parcels !” 

The policeman took him for some 


23 
1 arCels 


tout who considered that he had not re- 
sufficient tip for hi 
services in connection with helping the 


——_ one 
with his Chey 
Stokes 


: é 
ceived a tee or 


passenger baggage. 
laughed and derided him. On 
Ile would 
have been compelled to abandon the 
pursuit, had not the 

stopped near the Hop Exchange where 
two more constables happened to be 


raced, urged by the voice. 


howe cr, cab 


stationed. Stokes ran up to them. 

that man?” he gasped, 
Wainwright, had 
“Hurry after him and stop 


“Vou see 
pointing to who 
alighted. 


hin. Find out what he is going to do 
with that parcel!” 

Wainwright, staggering a little under 
the weight of one of 


the packages, had 
yards in the di- 


progressed some thirty 
eetion of a small shop known as the 

and Chickens, and now entered it. 
One of the policemen promptly sta- 


tioned himself at the door while his 
companion took up his post at the door 
of the cab. 


later Wain 


out of the shop empty-handed. 


\ few minutes vright 


( me 


Ile paid no attention to the constable 
but went to the cab, took out the second 
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parcel, and returned to the shop with 
it. As he reached the door he found 
the two policemen at his heels. 

“Is this your shop?” asked one of 
them. “Have you possession of it?” 

“T have and you haven’t,” retorted 
Wainwright. 

“What have you got in that parcel?” 
asked one of the constables. ‘You go 
into that house, mate, and see if you 
can find the other,” he continued, to his 
comrade. “I'll look at this one.” 

The moment the other policeman had 
entered the shop Wainwright’s whole 
manner changed. 

“Let me go,” he pleaded. “Don't 
look at it. It will be worth a hundred— 
hundred—pounds to you, 
down, right here.” 

lor answer the policeman tore the 
parcel open and revealed its 
contents. Wainwright 
ately placed under arrest. He was 
earched, and a number of keys 
While one constable 


two cash 


ghastly 
was immedi- 
were 


found upon him. 


conveyed Wainwright to the police sta- 


tion the other returned with the lad 
Stokes to the brush maker’s house: in 
the Whitechapel Road, 
premises were searched. 


where the 


Che workshop was unusually large, 
being no less than one hundred and 
fifteen feet in length; it had origina 
When he 


soon per 


1 | ° 
been used as a warehouse. 


had 


ceived that about s 


constable 
feet from the 
door a part of the flooring had 


entered the 


ixteen 
taken up and roughly replaced. V 
the be 


was discovere d 


ards were removed an open 
underneath, the 1 
being mixed with a considerable po1 
of chloride of lime, which, contr: 
the murderer’s expectations, hi 
tually preserved instead of dec 
ing the body of the victim 

variou 
found; a 
spade that had recently been wu-<ed, 
pocketknife, a 


Within the warehouse 
cious instruments wer¢ 
hammer, an 


chopper. 


open 
Bloodstains were found upon 
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the flags behind the back door, and the 
edge of one stone was broken as though 
with the blow of a hatchet. 

Evidently a murder had been com- 
mitted. But who was the victim? 

Three days later, on September fif- 
teenth, a man named Taylor came to 
the police and suggested that the re- 
mains might be those of his sister-in- 
law Harriet, who had been missing for 
just twelve months. In the meantime 
the remains of the two packages had 
been examined. They were those of a 
female who had been dead about a 
year, and the cause of death was dis- 
closed by two bullet holes in the head. 
Their position indicated that the mur- 
derer had come up from behind and 
fired the shots. The woman had small 
hands and feet, long fingers, hair of 
a light auburn color, and a tooth was 
missing from the upper jaw. These de- 
tails, which were furnished by Taylor, 
coincided so minutely with the appear- 
ance of the body that the police permit- 
ted him to view it, and he at once 
identified it as that of Harriet Lane. 

The body was further identified by 
Mrs. Taylor, the sister of the murdered 
voman, and by John Lane, her father. 
There could be no doubt but that a 
identification had 
made Not only did the missing 
tooth coincide with the tooth that Har- 
riet Lane had lost, but, again, the de- 
ceased woman had a scar on the leg 
below the knee such as would have been 
aused by a severe burn from a hot 
poker, and Harriet Lane had had just 
uch a scar. Various articles of cloth- 
ing found in the grave beneath the 
floor of the workshop and in the house 
Har- 


riet Lane had worn earrings, and two 


ctory been 


out. 


made the identification complete. 


re picked out of the grate 
ce. She had worn a wed- 

which was discovered in the 
together with several butt 
ime pattern as had 


lress. Some buttons of 
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same pattern were furnished to the 
police by the dead woman’s relatives 
and friends. 

But even this would prove no case 
against Wainwright unless his connec- 
tion with the victim were clearly dis- 
closed. Nor would the mer« 
his acquaintance with her prove 
thing. It was established beyond doubt, 
however, that a year before she had 
left her father’s house in Sidney 
Square, Mile End Road, with the 
avowed intention of going to live with 
Wainwright, and she had never been 
seen alive since that time by any of 
her family. 

A few weeks after Harriet Lane lef 
her home Mrs. Taylor, the sister o 
the dead woman, began to grow uneasy. 
Harriet Lane had been on good terms 
with her family, and had frequently 
been in communication with them hith- 


tact of 


any- 


t 
f 


erto, either personally or through the 
medium of letters. Now she seemed 
to have forgotten them entirely. Wain- 
wright had moved from his last resi- 
dence to another in the Whitechapel 
Road, but Mrs. Taylor traced him to 
his new quarters and demanded to see 
her sister. 

“She’s gone,” replied Wainwright 
sullenly. 

‘““(Gone—where ?” 

“Gone off with Mr. Fre 

This was a gentleman wl 
cently come unexpectedly 
fortune and had left the country 
cording to Wainwright he had 
Harriet with him. 

“Where has she gone?” aske 
Taylor. 

Wainwright explained that 
given the missing woman fifteen 
to betake herself to 


le 


) : 4 
me hton 


ionable Sec 1 
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Mrs. Taylor had to be content with 
the explanation, and went home. Two 
months elapsed and then she came 
again. This time Wainwright main- 
tained that he had heard nothing from 
her sister since the date of her disap- 
pearance. A third time Mrs. Taylor 
appeared, this time insistent, and’ Wain- 
wright produced a telegram and a letter 
which he read aloud to her. One pur- 
ported to be from Dover and the other 

Paris; both stated that Harriet 
well and in comfortable circum- 
stances. Both the letter and the tele- 
gram were later proved to have been 
written by  Wainwright’s brother 
Thomas. Treake, when he appeared in 
court as a witness, denied all knowledge 


from 


Was 


of the missing woman. 

The suspicion now arose in the minds 
of Harriet’s family that she had died, 
and that Wainwright was concealing 
from them, perhaps out of 
John Lane, the father, 
paid a visit to the brush maker and 
demanded that he produce his daugh 


the new 


compassion, 


ter, living or dead. If she was dead, 
said, he ted upon being told 
Wainwright put 
as before 
who, need- 
Lane, 


insi 
ere she was buried. 

off with the 
nd referred him to 
less to Say, could not be found. 


story 


Same 
lreake 
however, seems to have disbelieved this 
He pretended to have been in 


and to 
that the 


W ain- 


with Freake 
ascertained from him 
false. Thereupon 
ged his ground and stated 

had 


and that he had implicated 


communication 
have 

was 
with an- 


gone 


away 


rious story came 


that one indi- 


picions of his own, 
~arer to the truth 

‘ St. In October, 
eighteen hundred and_ seventy-four, 
1 ht still occupied his 


while Wainwrig 


premises for business 


though its ownership had passed to an- 


purpe ses, 
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other, the new manager possessed a 
dog which was in a state of constant 
restlessness while in the workshop. He 
was forever scratching at the boards of 
the flooring just above the place where 
the grave had been dug. It was sup- 
posed that he was after rats, but Wain- 
wright seems to have become suspi- 
cious, and one day the dog suddenly dis- 
appeared. The manager and his wife 
went out one evening and left the ani- 
mal with Wainwright. On their return 
he stated that it had run away; but 
it was presumably made away with, for 
it was never seen again thereafter. 
Slowly, piece by piéce, a web of cir- 
cumstantial evidence was woven around 
the accused man. It was proved that 
he had purchased a quantity of chlorid 
of lime on September 10, 1874, the day 
before the murder was supposed to 
have occurred, as well as an ax and a 
Neighbors swore that they Had 
reports on the next eve- 
proceeding from 
Wainwright’s premises. A man work- 
ing in an adjoining shed that 
he had heard them distinctly. They 
vere fired in rapid succession as fror 


spade. 
heard _ pistol 
ning, apparently 


stated 


a revolver, and there was no pause tor 
reloading such as would have occurre 
had the weapon used been a pistol. 
revolver was found among the efie 
of the accused man. 

A few hairs were found adhering 


“1 
tne 


pade discovered in 


and these were micr 
ined. 

the hai 

when 

crime showed great 


All through the 


innocence. His guilt 1 


trial he maintained a 
demeanor of 
‘tion ( f 


verdi 


proved, however, to the satisf 


y, who brought in a 
When the judge in accord 
tomary\ 

him whether 
ae 

perore 


up in the 
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“T will only say, standing, as I do 
now, upon the brink of eternity, that | 
swear I am not the murderer of the re- 
mains found in my possession. I swear 
that I have never fired a pistol in my 
life. I swear also that I did not bury 
the mutilated remains, nor did I ex- 
hume them.” 

In this denial he persisted to the last. 
Just before execution he confessed that 
he deserved his fate, but he would not 
admit that he was guilty of murder. 

The result of this trial aroused con- 
siderable comment as to the relative 
merits of the English and the French 
judicial systems. A French judge 
would have probed the matter to the 
bottom. He would have asked Wain- 
wright for what purpose he purchased 
the chloride of lime and the cloth, and 
the brother, Thomas Wainwright, why 
he sent the forged letter and the tele- 
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gram purporting to have come from 
Harriet Lane. 

It was suggested that Thomas Wain- 
wi.ziii, the brother, was in fact the 
Itv person; that Wainwright . was 
ect in swearing that he had never 
couiuitted the murder, never fired a 
istol in his life. But the law throws 

ius of proof upon the prosecution. 
Ceriain questions could not be put; at 
th: date an accused man had not the 
opauon which he now enjoys of going 
into tive witness box and telling his 
story to the jury. 

Thomas Wainwright was tried as an 
accessory after the fact and was sen- 
to a term of penal servitude for 
years. It was widely believed 
the sentences of the two criminals 
been reversed; that 
more guilty than his 


gui 
co 


seal 
seven 
th 
have 
was 


shoud 
Thomas 


brot er. 


=p) 


eS) 


aS 


‘eks 


INNOCENT BOY SENT TO PRISON 


FoR eleven months 


prison, Ossining, New York, for a criine he did not commit. 


a youth, nineteen years old, was held in Sing Sing 


The vic- 


time of the miscarriage of justice is Wiliam Carty, a mechanic, who was 


convicted of holding up offices of the I 
Brooklyn, after three employees of the 


him to be one of the robbers. 


tialts “Trading and Bond Company in 
uri had testified that they believed 


Carty protested his innocence vehemently, and Arnold Anderson, a prisoner 
held on another charge, told the court tha: Carty had had nothing to do with 


the crime, which had been committed b, 
sons story, however, was not credited whei 


mother man and himself. Ander- 
an alienist testified that the self- 


confessed thief was of an imaginative tempe: aiient and likely to assume another’s 


guilt. 


The boy was sentenced to from fu 


After 
vas obtained from a 
New Jersey, and the machinery of the 1: 
mechanic. : . 


one-half years in prison. 


innocence | 


Man ne 


He must be brought to 


onerated and liberated. The State n 


injury done him. 


serving en 
d in ihe Essex C 


one-half 
months, 


and years to eight and 
confirmation of his 
jail at Newark, 


) free the young 


ounty\ 
et in motion t 
be legally 


him for 


i before he can 


eX- 


ho compen ation to the 
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‘Childs flands,. 


Viasta A. Hungertord 


S the prison gates clanged 
shut behind Jimmy McMahon 
he drew a long, quivering 
breath of gratitude. 
last! Long 
to this day; it 


Kreedom at had he 
forward had 
been as a salve to those other days 
when it had that 
within him’ must snap beneath the dull 


looked 


seemed something 

chafing of prison life. 
How he had hated it! 

regretted it! Remorse had eaten dee; 


Llow he had 


lines into his pale, youthful face; hac 
left its lis- 


scar in his tragic eyes; a dis 
couraged stoop on his 


slim young 
shoulders. 

But now it was And never 
again would he be tempted to step over 
the boundaries of the law. Nothing 
but the straight path for him hereafter. 


over. 


He had learned his lesson. 
terness in 
his heart his wi 
down the walk, away from the house 
He had 
, and th 
sentence of tw ye 


There no sense oft bit 


was 

1 1 
now, as ne made 
enitence, been. given 


he deserved 


stiff one for 
is Jimmy’ 


vore Nim no ert 


immy 
in his mind now 
ood, He was only twen 


had plenty of time in 


out the memory of 
dreadful years. 


He straightened his shou 


neath their cheap, ill-cut coat and 

¢ ] P rie 1 P nan me ths 
grasped more tightly the five-dollar bill 
in his pocket. It would be easy to get 
’ rk | ‘ ld hin lf e 1 after | 4 
work, he told himself, and atter he got 
it he would have his money and go to 
that night school the warden had told 
him about, where he could learn more 
about machinery. In the penal insti- 
ution he 


had dis 
for mechanics. It wi 


had fou 


-h he was genuinely interested, and 


1¢ covered in himself an 
my ever 
vl 1¢ 


to his soul like 


thing. 


he hugged the discovery 
some precious It was going to 
be the lever by which he could lift him- 
self into a sphere of genuine usefulness. 
Jimmy felt he had found himself. 

eA week later he stood hesitating un- 
well-kept 


certainly at the edge of a 
an odd, shufflin: 


nearest bench. It 
rest of the park 


gait, 


Directly behind 


‘osebush heavy witl 


' 2 ‘ ] 
rom the other side of 


ame childish laughter and 
nursemaids, 


irely unal 


dollars was gone 





From a Child’s Hands 


He had been poignantly anxious to 
redeem himself. He had faced the 
world bravely, with hope in his heart 


Full of 


and faith in man’s humanity. ; 
good resolves, he had started out, first 
in the business section of the city, then 
in the lower districts, and now, in 
final desperation, he had tried the fash- 
ionable avenues, begging for odd jobs 
And it always 


An 


a stare of 


in payment for a meal. 
had been 
lan narrowed to 


the same, appraising 
glan cOin- 
prehension, refusal, and the closing of 
1e door. 


Jimmy had failed to reck 
ioma. What was there about him 


on with 


arked him for a jailbird? He 
id given long hours to futile 


inally had 


perp 
ty on the ] 
up in despair. 
had 


41° 
ins 


ys since 
g 1 all 
uughts kept cropping 

that preyed 
‘ned body upon the 


been two da 


3 1 

to eat, an the 

:oughts 
had made onl 

\ row of pies cooli 9 

window ledge, casily 

had him 


out the cold perspiration 


caused 


agon 


, . -— . 
the sudden vision of 


g but 
and tall, iron 9 


He had turned and fled 


stone walls 
ed him. 
temptation. 
ipon him; hi 
aken; he began to 
The s 
furtive ‘ 


ancl hi 
and 1iS 


he might do. 
7 1 “9 
Ve became 


| again, 
1 1 


ITroo! ed 
dead at 


and hopel« 
the week since 


GTOV 
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He told himself there was none to 
care whether he went straight or not. 
No one would give him a chance; ever 
hand was turned against him, w 
pushing him in the wrong direction. In 
sudden, overwhelming discouragement 


face in his hands. 


yu 


he bowed his 


After a while he became conscious 


that some one was studying him. He 
raised 


his eyes slowly, then stared. 
stood on the grass before hi 


she 
silk and brown curi 


dazzle of blue 


erious gray eyes. 
trained child, but with 

] sc ~ derve +4 
ed aside conventional 
recognized mi 


*] 
one 


lowly, ‘I’m 


I’m not sick!” 


said 


erwhelmi 
rwhelming 


him again, 


Lo keep hi 
‘ 
rie Wa 
his eves 
nine years old, 
such thi Ios, Fler 
in incredulous amazement 
,.oU Te 


Jimm 


1, dropped hi 
-vously. 


and fingere cap net 
She thrust the 
” she commanded. “ 


1 


brought 


Sati 
apple into his 


it, 


here. Nurse 
[1] get you some.” 
She fla and he 


i 


hed away, 


red the apple before she returned, 


ids full of dainty sandwiche¢ 


aevou 
her 
Nurse aw me! 
She crowded the 
l into h “(Good-by !” 
The nurse’s shocked face appeared 
iround the end of the hedge. The little 
l’s expression changed from sympa- 
pudence for the 
she pulled 
from her hair and flung it to- 


It fell at feet. 


Jimmm tO 


sheer impishnes 


his 
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“Elizabeth!” The nurse’s shocke 


voice followed the chil 





of merry laughter, a fla 
and 
around the other 

; the 
picked up the rose. 


flying curis, she lisappe 


Jimmy ate food greedily, 
The brooding 
terness was from his face. 


had had sympathy without reserva 
charity without 
food did him much good. 


did 


gone 
condescension. 
ness him infinitely more; it 
him 
felt suddenly that things were goi 
turn for the better. Ther: a 


confidence in himself again. 


stuff in him, and he would bring it 
They couldn’t keep him down 


faith in himself nd tI 


I tne ft 
l ! | 


restore a 


of hunger quieted, the memory 
temptation earlier in the day struck 
He treml 


1 1.4 C 1 1 1 
thought of it and firmly decided to 


as gross weakness 





straight, no matter ] ] ppe 
Phe sun warmed him pleasant 
| ' 
' 
(it ¢ 
( ( 1 
lle got 
1 a elit 
me ed crunch of gravel ben 
tread of the park policeman. Ji 
nl ] | ind iI € til] hopi 
minion of the would 
tne ther Ic tle was pp 
CC ent nd t he could peal 
gimlet Stare yu then bié | 
de Wi t the TOS i i] 
half ( \< hi | 
\ | hat ! 
Ot masct t 
ic ‘ 


end of the hedge 


then 
Dit- 
He 
i10n, 
The 
<ind- 
gave 
He 


ig to 


its 


¢ od 
5¥ i 


out. 


ned 
nd 
ot 
he 
1 to 
ne 
a9 
the 
THN 
the 
on 
a 
1 
need 








reprimanded for failure to apprehend 
the culprits. His face became ised 


with anger. 





“Been picking flowers, eh n't 
you know it’s ten days or IT'S 
for picking flowers in the park? 

Jimmy went white and be to 


tremble. His eyes followed the police 
man’s glance from the rose he 


to the laden bush behind 
blooms were identical. 

“I—I didn’t pick it!” he stammer 
out; but the 
caused him to 


knowledge of the st oma 

drop his ; 
“Don’t lie,” said the policeman. 

ten bucks, or ten days, perhaps e.” 


Jimmy 








“But I didn’t pick 1 A ‘ 
| 
gave it to 1 a little girl 1 
ith brov 1 —SIE é ‘ 
at a | 
[he Oo! €1 ¢ 
ingly. 
“ | 1 1 
A likely t é g, 
, 
then add le 
make, the bett t! 
! ne i 
ad ( 1 do ? 4 
( | f ! ind 
1 , 
vain t } 
His impul sh 1 
id and . 
s t } Cu 
! l ( ( i ec l } 
t I 4 na 
, fo 
( 
, 
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Keadquarters-Chat 


E have with us, ladies and gentlemen, this evening, afternoon, or morn 
ing, whichever time of day it may happen to be that vou are for- 
tunate enough to be able to devote to Detective Story MAGAzZIN 

a letter from one of your favorite and most-distinguished authors, Hugh Ka 
We haven't attempted to touch it up in any way. In fact, we do not 
ourselves into believing that we could improve it. Here is what he has 

“T guess / must have been cut out for a farmer, for I keep slipping back 
into that business no matter how often or how far I get away from it. I 
began it before I could talk, on my grandfather's place in the Genesee Valley, 
and when I had firmly made up my mind to settle down as a fiction writer 
for the rest of my life, and came to North Carolina to do it, and to learn 
some golf, | found myself suddenly back at the old stand, with a little cotton 
plantation on which I am now trying to grow tobacco—these being about the 
only farm products about which I know absolutely nothing. There se to 
be no escaping an agricultural destiny. Ive tried so many other things that 
[’m about resigned to my obvious fate. 

“oy 


‘l’ve worked on railroads and in libraries; I’ve beat my way 
trains and traveled about Mexico on the spine of a pessimistic mul 
on newspapers and magazines in all sorts of capacities, from office boy 
owner. I’ve been an advertising agent in New York and a_perambul: 
peddler in Cuba and Mexico. I’ve built airplanes—back in the early 

when it was almost a proof of insanity to believe in them—and I’ve delivered 
uncountable solemn speeches before hard-headed business associations on suc 


e: 


frivolous topics as ‘Foreign Exchange’ and ‘Export Policies’ and ‘Sub 
Merchant Marines.’ In the interstices I’ve written everything from advertising 
jingles to a futuristic novel, but most of my output has been fiction, publishe 
under half a dozen names besides my own. 

“Incidentally I got through the arts course at Princeton, which seems to 
have exhausted my capacity for education, for I lasted just two days at medical 
school and one afternoon at the law. I'm permanently married and have a 
daughter of eleven. I’m six feet two, in one direction, and negligible in all 
others. I've never been convicted of anything and, in spite of my stories, most 
of my acquaintances are honest citizens and out of jail.” 


AG Sp sia FL 


Look out for the Chat in the next issue. Ve are going 
time printing some letters, from readers praising your mas 
will enjoy reading them, and that these eulogi will in 


do likewise. 






























If you are an employer and desire to place your employees in the positions in 
your office or factory for which they are best fitted; or if you are just abcut to step 
out into the world to earn your own living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been committed in your community; or if you want to know the characters of your 
friends as revealed in their chirography—send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, 
specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned, and inclose a stamped, ad 
dressed envelope. She will anatyze the samples submitted to her and wiil give you 
her expert opinion of them, free of charge 

Every communication will be held in strict confidence. When permission is 
granted, cases will be discussed in the department, with or without the i!ustrations. 
Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned be 
revealed. 

Miss Rice has on hand a thousand or more specimens of handwriting from 
readers who wished their handwriting analyzed in the magazine. © account of 
restricted space, it wil! be a long time before these letiers appear. We theref 





gest that these readers send Miss Rice a stamped, addressed envelope 
give them an analysis of their handwriting in a personal letter. 
Heten M. S.—So far as makin 





e your future home “too busine 
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letters, bears and rears chi'dren 1d is also a pleasant member of so 
hom fall most of the burdens of the family philanthrepy—well, now, 
aoesn t vour little otmece 10f . mJ tired i¢ at! 
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You just go right on and use all the business methods you know, Helen; 
take my word for it, you won’t lose your husband’s love “as soon as you are 
married” or afterward, if he’s a regular feller. 

Timber Tors.—I certainly admire your grit. Any chap with both his feet 
off, who can write such a cheery letter as this, with such a jolly sense of humor 
bubbling up through it, need not be discouraged, for personality, of the kind 
which radiates hope and power, can overcome any obstacle. Your handwriting 
shows me that you have a keen eye for form, with a slant toward artistic per- 
ception, if not actual talent. I wonder if you would not be interested in some 
kind of drafting? Look into this. 

Jos. C. C—If you had really “carefully perused” this column you would 
have seen the notice, in which I said that there were hundreds and hundreds 
of specimens waiting for publication in this department. Your handwriting 
i which there is a pleasant union of im- 


shows me that yours is a character in 


pulsiveness and exactnes of mental action 


7 © 


Cette Cee ens 3044 


roe thak £L... 


Your gracious capitals express the one, and your meticulously exact si 
the other. You are possessed of a personality which ought to 
uccessful in holding positions that give others into your charge. 


re, you can fill a subordinate position without too much distres 


Rapio Oprrator.—Surely it is not necessary for me to tell you that 
hould not have been written in that vein. You are too sensible a ch 
ude. 

I read a number of letters like yours, ar 
know whether va to smile or sigh. May Belle, writing storic 
the hardest jobs anybody can tackle. Did you ever hear of th 
say, intense 


inspiration 1 spiration”’? There no doubt is, as you 
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in inspiration, but there is a long, hard grind in turning that one flashing 
moment into a salable story of five thousand words. I won’t say that you 
have no talent, but I will say most emphatically that a girl of sixteen is not 
mature enough in mind or knowledge of the Id to write “intense fiction” 


-—whatever that niay be 


J. A. C. K.—Oh, say, look here. That old notion about women being 


mysteries, even to inemseives 





are just human critters. Phat idea began gO out with e decline of the 
hoop skirt and the belief that all women 1 ed when brought into coat 

with the crude world. You take another squint at the mystery, J. A. C. K. 
Yes, I think you would make a good accountan You have a mind which 





naturally deals with figure \s for what your girl friend 

to you, I suspe playing cient game, whose modern name 1 

“kidding.” 

Anta Marta.—That nomenclature, alone, would suggest a person with 

a lot of imagination, and your writing confi the diagnosis. I do not | 

lieve, however, that you give much expre to that faculty. Some of vour 
s lette r fe ri att ms al (te id 5 d: l f« F neé of our 1 11 ral ( if Nn ili 1 se 

So, though I am no seere { believe that IT know that vou are pinned 
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office systems—filing, carding, indexing—all that sort of thing? You would 
really enjoy it. No, it would not be especially expensive. 


” MirtaM.—One of these days I am going to take all of this department 
and devote it to a talk directed to the women who ask me: “Do you advise me 
to marry or go to work?” I can’t imagine, Miriam, that the two things have 
any connecting point. You marry for love—at least, you ought to—and you 
\ : work for money. If you can, my dear, try to decide what you really do think 
e of the young man, and put him out of his misery. Men are popularly sup 
posed to have no feeling of distaste to such a situation, but we are all human, 

aren’t we? How would you like to be kept dangling a few years while son 
1 & chap made up his mind whether he really wanted to marry you or not? 


Messrs. R. McG.—I do not believe that the man you have in mind is 
the right one. His writing shows that he is too self-satisfied to be a really 
; pleasant character, and surely the job you want him to tackle, requiring such 
1 careful, tactful association with others, would require a different personality. 


HOW TO READ CHARACTER IN 
HANDWRITING 


LESSON XV 
The Small Letters 
I* dealing with the letters of the alphabet, the small letters are considered 


first. It is not possible to follow the same rules for the same leiter 
used as a small letter and as a capital. Capitals seem to begin to expres 


mental rather than fundamental traits, as soon as they get away from that 
primitive state in which they are but larger editions of the small formation 

The small letter concerns itself mainly with qualities and emotions which 
are basic rather than individual. 

Study of beginning and. ending strokes on letters must be deferred until 
words are the subject of consideration, since these strokes are related to the 
more complicated states of feeling and action which overlie the primitive. Ii 
may be stated, as a general law, however, that the use of beginning and ending 
strokes presupposes an uncomplicated nature and a mind more or jess untrained. 

In a handwriting showing education and culture, the absence of beginning 
‘ and ending strokes shows the faculty of concentration. In uneducated hand 


writing, the absence of those strokes expresses lack of enthusiasm, and, if the 
writing is cramped, probable stinginess. 

The first letter of the alphabet should be read with regard to the heavy 
or light pressure which produced it, and as to its rounded or angular formation 
-xplanation of these points will be found in previous lessons. 

The one distinctive formation is 


lr waa 


This formation is found in a, 0, and g most frequent!y,.and when persistent 


should be very carefully estimated. It 1s most apt to be used by men with 
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an itch for large sums of money. Of the hundreds of specimens of forgers, 
confidence men, bank defaulters, and financial criminals which I have examined, 
two thirds carried this telltale sign. It does not show ordinary dishonesty, 
Such men would often scorn to touch the belongings of another, in an ordi- 
nary way. And, if not exposed to the temptation of more than ordinary sums 
of ready money, they are as apt as any one to lead respectable lives. 


COUR ATZAESP 
EXPERT DETECTIVE ADVICE 


CONDUCTED BY WILLIAM J. BURNS 


Mr. William J. Burns is a well-known criminologist, who for years has been 
engaged in the study and investigation of crime and criminals. Any of our readers 
may consult Mr. Burns through this magazine in regard to any matter relating to 
crime and its detection, to psychological problems, and the protection of life and 
property against criminals and other evil-doers. Letters seeking expert information 
along these lines should be addressed to the DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, 
79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York. These letters will be answered personally by Mr. 
Burns, without charge, if stamp for reply is inclosed; they will be discussed in this 
department, the names and addresses in all cases to be omitted, when so desired. 


[ the convention of identification specialists, held in San Francisco, last 
september, Doctor Albert S. Schneider and Professor E. O, Hein 


of the University of California, addressed the convention on subj 
which every detective should consider most carefull 


Doctor Schneider spoke on the subject of “Police Microscopy.” He sl 
that minute fragments of hair, when examined under the microscop wert 
capable of giving valuable clews to crimes, particularly to crimes of 
and assault. A woman's hair, the doctor stated, can be distinguished 
man’s. There were cases, he said, in which identification had been 1 
thre 1 the examination of a single hair. Human blood differs in co 
from that of animals, and can readily be distinguished. Blood of a child 
from that of an old person; portions of skin, scrapings of finger 1 
fab Ve | to tell to one who viey them tl oh the 1 r¢ 

Heinrich talked on “The Application of the Camera ( 
fnve ! | phasized especially the 1 lea 
il disturbed until a photog 
g over such a scene, may 
photograph of it will bring te ( 
h ins, blood marks, and 


could not be retained 


irdered but a photograph of the bo Dna 1 R 
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would serve as positive or negative evidence on theories and evidence disclosed 
by later investigation. 


ANSWERS TO READERS’ QUERIES 

H. M. D.—Any company, professing to be capitalized for such a large 
sum, who writes a “hurry up” letter to prospective clients, asking for such 
small sums as fifty dollars, to be paid in installments, is manifestly not on the 
level. Use your common sense. If you and the great majority of people 
would do that, companies like these could not exist. Just ask yourself: Would 
the largest merchant in your town, and a very rich man, appeal to each of his 
customers to buy a very small share in his enterprise—almost Dayar them 
to do it, and that at a rate far below what he claimed he could get? Of course 
not. Any good, paying enterprise has a standard value, well avin to every 
one. Stocks which are worth buying are quoted in stock reports and are not 
made mysteries of. No citizen of these United States should allow his judg- 
ment in such things to be warped by grandiose statements which are not sub- 
stantiated. 


Nick.—What do you mean by calling a criminal a genius? There is no 
such thing. A criminal mind is considered an inferior mind. If it were not 
so, criminals would succeed in eluding the vigilance of officers of the law, but 
they do not. The “successful” criminal about whom you ask does not exist. 


Sooner or later he is caught. Sooner or later all the fruits of his crimes are 
swept away. Did you ever hear of a fortune being left by a criminal to 1] 
family? Even when a man has made rich hauls in the days of his success, 
he is never able to keep what he has obtained. The most famous criminals, 
in middle age, are usually penniless. Do not allow your mind to be dazzl 
by the temporary success of some spectacular criminal. He is going, swiftly 


or slowly, as the case may be, to his doom, 


QA 


CER SSD 


UNDER THE LAMP 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 


HANKS is due a reader, who modestly wishes to be known as “J. S..M.,’ 
for he has prepared a very commendable cipher problem for u 


While he was going through a file of police records not long ago, 
I. S. M. came acre the history of a case in which a cryptic message played 
the chief part in bringing a band of lawbreakers to justice. The original cipher 
was not among the papers that J. S. M. examined, but with the aid of the 
data he had at hand, | with the exercise of his ingei our fell puzzlist 
al ive u accurate idea of the ipher that c u | in the case 

f¢ s 
1] 1as The Big Fi l ( 
he band took j r, who 

To him the stolen i ror di 

Dp 1 tou lempers OT ti 1 ( il d con 


+1 . samahi! cet +} ve +r, +} 1 
urve ] they were unabie to get tne gems to their lead 
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they decided that they would make a temporary disposition of the jewels them- 
selves, and notify their leader by secret message. 

The band never had used a code, so the members tried to produce some- 
thing which, if the key were understood, would easily be read by their leader, 
but which would be deep enough to fool the police in case they intercepted 
the document. They succeeded in devising a code that satisfied all of them, 
and their plans would have been carried out happily had they been more cau- 
tious in-‘sending their message. 

A detective engaged in keeping tabs on the suspects caught one of them 
mailing their cipher message to their chief, who was a man who'd been “wanted” 
for some time. The detective arrested the four on suspicion and took the 
cipher to headquarters. By the address on the envelope, the police located the 
leader of the jewel thieves; by solving the cipher they found the hiding place 
of the stolen jewel 

This is the cipher: 

LK5EE BL CBG 50GFM LKFOL BQ HFSSJM PE GFLFMKFG 
CP5LF 411 JGJRL HP5MK. 

\s is indicated by the name of the organization—a name that was un- 
known by the police when the thieves decided to use a code—the key to the 
lf on the staff at police 
at its solution as if 


cipher has something to do with fives. Imagine yours¢ 


1eadquarters when this cryptic message came in, and 
the recovery of the stolen jewels depended on you. 

Next week’s issue will contain the solution and key complete. 

° 


or" 
20 


The twelve repeated numbers on the dishonest cashier’s pay sheet, in the 
rder in which they were repeated, are: 21, 7, 126, 84, 140, 105, 91, 112, 77, 
63, 98, and 133. The secret of how they can be made to reveal the cashier’s 
name is that all of these numbers are multiples of seven. Divide each number 
by seven, and you will have the number that represents the order of the cor- 
responding letter in the alphabet. Thus, the first number, 21, divided by 7 
r1 3. The first letter in the cashier’s name, then, is the third letter in the 

habet, or C. The second number, 7, divided by itself, gives one. Then 
the second letter in the name is the first letter in the alphabet, or A. By fol 
lowing this process with the other ten letters, the names will be found to be 


AARL TOMPKINS. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


\t the time this magazine is being prepared, unusually severe winter 


conditions handicap the delivery of paper. to us and ¢ msequently delay 
the publication and distribution of the magazine. We therefore ask 
our indulgence if this issue of Detective Story MAGAZINE should not 


ach you until several da af the date of publication. 








HOW TO KNOW YOUR NEIGHBOR 


CONDUCTED BY A. T. CRAIG 


Mr. A. T. Craig is a master of the science that makes it possible for us to under: 
stand different persons’ natures by studying their facial and bodily characteristics, so 
that we may know which of our acquaintances would make congenial social com 
panions, which suitable business associates, et cetera. Unless your case is urgent, Mr. 
Craig would prefer that you wait until his articles treat upon the subject in which you 
are particularly interested. However, if you are confronted with problems that de 
mard immediate attention, in dealing with some individual, write Mr. Craig fully o 
the conditions which baffle you, give as complete a description of the person in ques 
tion as you can, and, when possibie, inclose a photograph. Mr. Craig then will give 
your case his personal attention. AIl photographs will be carefully returned, if a 
stamped, addressed envelope, of the proper size for the photograph, is sent. This 
service is free. 


P 
r 
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Red Hair with Blue or Green Eyes 
HE red-haired man is a blond, of course; in fact, he is probably 
parent stock of that great human division. 


Like all parent stock, either in animal or vegetable life, h¢ 


vigorous. The golden haired or sandy haired cannot compete with 


in mental actin 
air and blue or green eyes we tisually find associated an angul: 


re; “knobby” knees, sharp elbows, big wrists and ankles, \ 


tfulness are greatly lessened. Thi 
1 angular, and with red or sandy 
variant. His chief and national 

Sar Saee P ; 

cleverness in dealing 

“canniness,” his tl . his honesty, his coldness to emoti 

ulation, his devotion to family ties, his impatience with untruth, his e: 

1 

! 


his great enduran 1is ability to withstand cold, his indiffe: 


these traits are so well known that humorous stories by 


mind, 


much softer and mellower than 
found in this type, add wan 


1 


in the ancestry of the individual 


eye 1s occasionally found, a tawny, dan 


of the half-wild nature of it 


and adventurer 
















































MISS ING 


This department, conducted in duplicate in DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE and 
WESTERN STORY eager ovegpee thus giving readers double service, is offered free 
of charge to our readers. Its purpose is to aid them in getting in touch with persons 

whom they have lost track. 

While it will be better to use your name in the notice, we will print your request 
“hiind” if you prefer. In sending “blind” notices, you must, of course, give us your 
vight name and address, so that we can forward promptly any lIetiers that may come 
for you. We reserve the right to reject any notice that seems to us unsuitable. 
if it can be avoided, please do not send us a “General Delivery” post-office address, 
experience has proved that those persons who are not specific as to address, 

‘ten have mail that we send them returned to us marked “not found.” It would be 
well, also, to notify us of any change in your address. 

When you hear from the person you are seeking, tell us, so that we may take your 
notice out. 

Now, readers, help those whose friends or relatives are missing, as you would like 
to be helped if you were in a similar position. 

WARNING.—Do not forward money to any one who sends you a letter or tele 
gram, asking for money “to get home,” et cetera, until you are absolutely certain that 
the author of such telegram or letter is the person you are seeking. 








pPAsAnow, MRS. CLARA She left her home, F RIEDLIEB , about Mareh 35, 1918 
ivy Twentieth Street Brooklyn. New York, oma, and wrote to hi 
on October 9, 1919, and wa t seen _ > art people, st +t vould be called to mili 
ford, Connecticut, on Sescounies * 30th. he tary rvice | from that date, and 
twenty-three veut old, bas b wn hair and has not beer inee, Ile was about 
eyes, dark complexion, is hout five feet three live feet five ht, with light curly 
inches in height, and weighs one hundred and hair, and w undred and fort 


nty pounds After the birth of her baby, pounds Ho 
iow eight months old, she had a nervous break Ilis brother 


n one of his evelids 


al very much worried 





















down, an at the time of her disappearance at having ! of him, and will | 
Ww suffering from slight dementia and melan most grateful to any one who will be kind enot 
cholia She may be going under the name of to let them know ‘if they h heard anythi 
Claire Bellers, or Claire Siegel. Hier family of him. or kno what has become of “ 
id friends are very much worried about her, WILLIAM Hl. Fri 6155 Michigan Ave 
“i her mother implores her, if she should see Chicago, Illinois. 
thi notice, to return to her Any one who 
in give any assistance in finding her will do [NORM ATION WANTED regarding rel 
kindness and will earn the deepest t s of a boy born on the 15th ir 
» of her mother and relatives. Anv in 1897, and adopted in At t of th 
will be gladly and grat received by a Mi Mi Prederi D. Mo 
distressed mother, Mrs. z A Boxer, perane higan, who took him 
One Iiundred and Sixth Street, New four ding home on Summit Hill, Toledo, 
l he had been given the name of 
iis mother is supposed to have come 
RAGBY, MILTON CLIFFORD, formerly’ of California There mportant news for 
ed l ridian, Missouri, and last heard from at relatives if they can be found, and any 
fot Springs, Arkansas II is twenty-eight sistance given ill b incerely appreciated 
it id, six feet one inch tall, with fair com- Please write to Lew FF. CoLuins, R. IF. D, 2 
xion, blue eyes, brown hair, and of rather Port Clinton, Ohio. 
ne build If any one knowing his where ane 
ts will please — to his mother, she will W! IR, VIOLET \DELT Nine years ago 
, t grateful r the favor. Mrs. W. W taken 1 Pa land, Ohio, to 
ry y, Box 491, Mori ian, Missouri. Tiom« wood Country Club, Flossmoor, Llinois, 
her unch Mi Arthur Villeneuve Sh wa 
FITZPATRICK, EDWARD D.—He tft his fwenty years old on August 17, 1019, is tall and 
i wer home in Juneau County. Wiscon sin, irk ashe mity Own Me nam tO 
three ye was @ railroad boiler Weir. If any one kno her present whi 
ket \ny one ows him is asked to abouts, or can | » in any way to ine 
kind enough to wi to his sister, Mrs the hr Go a great indir oy communicating 
ous PLorr, Edgely, North Dakota. with her brother, Epwarp M. Wetr, Jr., Box 85 
. Roste Ohio, Summit County 
Bop ‘O, WILL.—He is a butcher and was last BE BECHER, TDA She was last heard of in 
] rd of in Butte, Mor he Indianapoli Indiana \ very old friend 
iger of the Colora His would like to get her pi nt addre Ans 
" to find him id one who know it will do a favor by send 
I an one who him, it to MArin, care of this magazine 








who can give any inform i t } 
W. ©. Bopno, 223 South Brown Street, Spokane, EMPSTER, BLANCHE (An old friend 
V iington. D very anxious to hear fror i 









ATTRIE, MRS. DELLA.—Plea nd us your tl 
5 iddress. We have information for you nd b 
er nt to Seattle have been 














Missing Department 


OBERSON, GUY.—His home was in Col- 
gate, Oklahoma, where his father and his 
lived in 1917. Guy was last heard of in 
Camp Cody, New Mexico, on July 17, 1918. If 
apy one who sees this can give news of him, 
or of any member of the family, it will be 
greatly appreciated by his friend, M. Swinarrt, 
Box 265, La Junta, Colorado. 


HALL, DEWEY.—He is about twenty-four 
vears old. IIe and his sister, Mary, were 
the orphans’ home in Westfield, Indiana, 

was about thirteen years old. Any 
information will be gratefully received by his 
cousin, who is very anxious to find him and 
thankful for any assistance from readers 

magazine. Miss CATHERINE CooK, T. I. 

Manufacturing Company, Draper and 

Van Buren Streets, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


W AINDSOR, MRS. GRACE, daughter of Veron- 

ica Hlopper. She was last heard of seven 
year when she was playing at the Majestic 
theater, Washington, D. C. She is about twenty- 
eight years old, with very light hair and blue 
Please send any information to FE, FIFEL, 
Philadelphia Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland. 


DONOHOE, JOHN, the son of the late John 
Jhonohoe of Mountruth, Queens County, Ire- 

d. is anxious to communicate with his uncles, 
with any relatives of the same name, who 
living somewhere in the United States. 
DONOHOE, 326 Beta Place, Glendale, Long 


ei at 
when he 


will be 
of this 


Holcomb 


t1ibo 


RALPH, H.—He sometimes goes by the 
nume of Ray, and has light hair and blue 
Ile was last heard from four years ago, 
igusta, Kansas. Any information will be 
ully veceived by his sister, Anna, and his 
William. Please write to ANNA, care 

this magazine, 


WANTED of a boy and girl 
JEWELL, the children 
Grover Jewell, They were last heard 
Michigan at the time of their mother's 
Their uncle is anxious to find them, 
iny one who knows of their where 
be kind enough to write to him. 

are of this magazine. 


RMATION 
ned GROVER or 


Hamilton, 
heard of he 


QMITIT, GEORGI.—He was born in 
y Ohio, and is a baker. When last 
the United States Marine Corps, in 1911 
that some one will help me to find him, 
most grateful for any news. G. E 

> South Street, New York City. 


SERGEANT RAYMOND A., of the 
1 Infantry, Company 1. He returned 
erseas on the UU. 8S. 8B. Wilhelmina, on 
919 lhe went to Parsons, 1 3 

to Decatur, Illinois, When last 
his way East. Any information 
be gratefully appreciated. A. 

of this magazine, 


heard 
was 
She was adopted by a 
of Franklinville, New 

get information of her 
one knovy where she is, 
of her, they g1 \ 
are of 


AARABELL Sh 
York, in c She 


this mag 
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ATTENTION.—If any member of Battery A, 

Third Field Artillery, A. E. F., knows the 
whereabouts of the following men, and will send 
their address« to Soupirr, eare of this maga- 
zine, the favor will be gratefully appreciated. 
DEWRAY JONES, LOYD MICHEL, JACK COR- 
NELSON, CHARLES MOWATIHIL 


EITZ, ALBERT R Ile was last seen in 
Chic: ALO vote n a six years ayo, at the Palme 
House. jome us in Peoria, Illinois. Ie 
would t ut ‘ty-nine years old now. An 
old friend would ke to hear from him, or te 
have news of him from uny one who knows him. 
IE. A. W., care of this magazine. 
ELOFFSON, MARTIA.—When last heard 
she was living at FWifty-cighth Street, Bay 
. Brooklyn. An old schoolmate and friend 
Malling uuld like to hear from her 
A. HouM, 15 Beach Street, East Port Ches 
Connecticut. 


Or tR, wat. LIAM F., who served in the army 

in Honolulu during the years of 1912 to 
1916. When last heard from: he was leaving 
for the United State and wrote that he was 
to go to New Mexico. ile is write 
to an old 


friend, J. P., magazine 
OHNSON, JOSEPH, who went to 

ns the early 60's from Maryland, punched cat- 
tle for Poindexter : ‘T, later took up gold 
mining, in which ceoessful, and when 
last heard of, about ei ag h: sold 
out and was on his way to 
land. Any one who remembers him pl 
to his nephew, BENJAMIN EverreTY LEAVIN, 
101 Dock Street, Annapolis, Maryland, 


asked to 


Montana in 
nome 


ACK.—No, I am_ not Please write to 


father. Ile i vorking at the sam«e 
J 


BASINGER, TH 
wife he gay 
ily named Green, 
of in Ohio. II 
daughter will 1 
or of relativ 
Arrow, Oklahon 


S' NGLE, 
veal 
and 
an 
hear 
I> 


wood Avenue, 


K BISTort SI 


birth, forty-on 
dered, with cui I 
in Grayling, Mis 
Ilis moth 
and will 
her new 
TOFFER ’ 
Maryland. 
a o NTI ii, 


for 


ee 
lu 
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ALENE H.—Baby is dead, and I am heart- NE WMAN, JACOB.—He is now about fifty 
broken, We_ forgive everything. Please years old. He came from Sweden when 
come or write. M. Bb. he was quite a young man. He has blue eye 
wears @ mustache, is very big, and has a bald 
TONER, IRA, generally called Ed. He left head. There is a sear over one of. his eyes. 
= _Lowellville, Ohio. in 1897, ana is supposed Ife disappeared some months ago from Keew; itin, 
to have gone to some part of California. It Minnesota, and it is thought that he may have 
Ww: said that he had been seen in San Fran- gone Sweden, but he is probably still some- 
cisco. Any one who knows his present where- where in the United States. If any one has 
abouts will do a great favor by writing to E. seen him, or knows where he is, they will grent 
M. W., cat £ this magazine, oblige by writing to Mrs. Mary ‘EWMAN, 
watin, Minnesota. 


5 tGke 4 tk a : e eT- x 2 : 
M Ul “8 gg Rr egy Rd C \STON. LEWIS LEROY.—IHe enlisted in the 
Cavalryman from the Four- Se nadis in army one year before ' 
fort Sam LIlouston, Texas,’ will ie pi ts age A ay ge J bars Bee 
Il great ige F. Ro 4 s ee aul, ’ ack 
Ch + ii nd Montot - Rock woop, brown. skin. He is half Indian 
, cee ‘ It is said that he was wounded 
Canadian hospital, but it is not kn 
lis ter will be very grateful for 
on. five of him, she does not snow whether 
‘ red. '‘M : r alive. Mrs. Prari Day 
I ( a bred, in , . New Yor 
I n would ‘ hear from him, 
or from : one who ¢: gis them news of ore P 
him. y information be thankfully re GE0GG, ee M.— IIe was last _heard Ol 
ceived by hi ister, Mt MINNIE MALLORY, 604 ssi litis weit in 1918. If any one knows 
Thompson Street, Pendleton, Oregon. addres wi tl piease send it to €. S 
of this magazine. 


JOwrRr, ARON asl write ‘ ( HAC ITTO. is a saddl 
H old iend trom alt szaike. If any 1e S¢ . gk a son of Christian 
knoy rere he hey will favor by na anne lle, Mi uri. as last he 
ing | dlre s Kk. D. Hower, care o Sacramento, California, in 1897, 

n Iv asked W to his t 
JAEGER, Boonvill Missouri. 


A cSLAI # RLIK. As far as is known 
M he was las f in Mardy, ansas [ NFORMATION WANTED. 


ELMER RAY . s twenty-eight 
old, has wh hair and blue eyes, 
i Oreg 


in a 
in 1 or is her id, and his m er know if my father, DE’ 
is now \ , f would make her h; \ brother living in Bellevue 
if she r ’ cn with her so ; 10is If so I w uid 
I vy si r and vy from nj 


end her SMITH, R. FP, 


[ ONSFORD., NEWTON ‘ 

4 Ducktown. Te see, nnd F ast hea 
( univ, wa ] 1 nh ; obi ae d. fe oe s known 

0 in 1906. Ilis father, who was “potas APO acOR _— 
ral h Will be greatly appt 

died in Baltimore, Maryland, ar ° ” Fees 
WILLIAM LONSPORD, 
‘ anx ! know ot 


appreciat Aven Corsicana, Texas, 


‘pee ai of 


about twenty-fi 
of at St. Joe an 
nm, who ‘ too 
home te mber 


HY “FP HRE Y. GEORGE 


Antonio, Texas 

nza last April Ss wid 
worrying about him, and will . . +4 
nm iat will assi hor I JO! er maiden name 
ith mberledge P stage 1 
Itt 
in 
1908 


OTINSON 


brother 





Missing Department 


H £cKER, KATHERINE A. F. B., who is seck- 
ing the descendants of Katherine Hecker, is 
requested to send her address to this magazine. 
Ve have information for her, and letters sent 
to Asheville have been returned to us. 
CARTER C.—If you see this, write 


I ARENCE, 
4 worried, M. H. 


to me. I am 
Com- 


Camp 
who 


AUSTIN G He was with 
115th U. S. Infantry, at 
Alabama. A friend 
two years would 
write to HARRY 
Ilartford 


ICHAEL, 
pany B, 
lellan,- Anniston, 
not heard from him for 
to bave his address. Please 
Saruer, 802 North Walnut Street, 
City, Indiana. 
OTTO.— Ile left his home late in 
191%, and was last heard of in 
He is tive feet six inches tall, 
hair and dark complexion, 
a little below his left jaw. if any 
his present address they will greatly 
by sending it to his parents, who are 
much distressed about him, and anxious 
ear of him. Mrs. G. SHENKS, 1515 Chest- 
Street, Houston, exas. 


SIIENKS 
) bebruary, 
"Texé 


eves, a 


and his wife MARY, 

from in Oakland, 
message for 
Please write 


I AWTON, RICI ies 
4 who. wer { heard 
California, . ‘here is a 
them from GEORGE F 

t M. M. are of this magazine, 


4 HMOEN, 


eighteen 


home about 
five tect nine 


ROLLAND E » left 
months ago Ife i 

weighs one hundred and twenty-five 

s and light-brown hair 

heartbroken at his absence, and 

to come home, or write. 

‘ . > Arsenal Street, Water- 

New York. 

FRANK E., » 1% to work for a 

store as : t é writer. If any 

asked to be 


Hl. H., care 


[mhPHARD ; your old 
al 1 wi har » twelfth of 
ber, and ave I . to find you 
time, Pop I ME: ti Street, 
Arkansa 


born i 


CHARLES GEORGI Iie was 
I k, t July Ord, 


achusetts on 
feet five inches in height, 
in-brown hair, light com- 
out on hundt 
la i d oof in 
and 
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VELLA, DOMINICK.—When last heard from 

he was in a mining camp at Portland, 
Maine. lie is six feet tall, heavy set, light 
complexion, brown hair. Has a sear on his right 
hand. Any news concerning his whereabouts 
will be highly < reciated by a relative. KR. V 
care of this Zine, 


LACK, CLYDE.—I is about thirt 
years old, ve eight inches tall, 
blue eyes, light-brown hair, and a it com- 
plexion. There i awaiting bim, and any 
information that lead to communication 
With him will be atlhy appreciated. Bs F. 
M. M., care of this magazine. 


W EB, BOWSER, a 


seven 
has 


when 
Penn 


asked 


railroad. man who, 

last heard of, was living in Etna, 
sylvania. If he should see this he is 
to write to BAiNey, care of this magazine. 


CHARLTON, 


man, and was 
field. Tie left home 
old and went to sea, 


WILLIAM He was an English- 
born somewhere near Shef- 
when he was fourteen years 
sailing the Atlantic for 
® number of years, afterwards came to 
America and marriec Indiana. lie died in 
Caruthersville, Missouri, : ! » of tifty-two. 
If any one of his Engli relatives will com- 
municate with me, their kindness will be very 
much appreciated. TieNRY CHARLTON, Box 214, 
Caruthersville, Missouri 

i UNDBERG, GINA.—At one time she worked 
4 as housekeeper at Seventy-first Street, New 
York City. from there went to Bridgeport 
Connecticut. She is Norwegian, about” thirty 
years old, hea with light hair Any in 
formation meerning her will be gratefully 
ceived by IMA S.. Box 842, Petersburg, 
ginia. 


i ARDON, 
home t 42 air 

Massachusett 

was thirty-one 

He is ut f 

tall, 

mother 

is hearth 


al ol thts 


SCHABI N I ‘ formerly in the 


. at Nogal \rizon 
Presidio rar oO if this shouid 
to his 1 co i isked to write to his friend 
who h: find il to vil 
two ye Vater 
necti 


YR 
G! W 
4 


and 


Vir- 


MORE JOHN / lle left 
Ma : : 


com 


in Kan 


ity ’ 1 I } ei a ’ for ther 
and t w 
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LANCHARD, MRS... IRENE, who was _ last zLASS, JOSEPH R.—Last heard of in New- 
heard of somewhere in Los Angeles, in No- ark, Ww ‘rsey, in 1905. He is asked to 
vember, 1919. She is twenty years old, a2 widow, write r Mattie. Any one knowing 
five feet in height, with dark hair and eyes. where he is : present time will do a great 
She has a little son about ghteen months old favor by communicating with his daughter, Mrs. 
named Howard. An old friend will be grateful MATTIN NAPLES, 14 Spruce Street, Buffalo, New 
to any one who will send her address. H. R., York. 
care of this magazine: 


FH OFFMASTER, MISS E .. formerly with 
JONES. MATILDA, who used to live on B \rmy Nurse Corps, Base 42, A. E. F., 
Street, Muncie, Indiana, and when last heard France “ase write to W ., care of 
of was in California. An old friend would like this magazine. 
to have her present address. R. C. H., care 
magazine, RUMMY. Please let me hear from you as 
‘\ you see this When I heard of 
OL SON, JOHN, or Slochkestade, who was last 1 t you were with the Seventeenth inti an- 
en at sjassano, Alberta, in the summer ‘vy, in reinia. t mem r the good old ds 9 
of 1912. fis family is very anxious to li ‘ ERG, 1516 Sterling Place, Breskion, 
from him, and he is asked to write to his 


ter ANNA, care of this magazine. 


of this 
soon as 


Boe ISH, JOSEPH. » is seventeen 
BAY, \RD, DONALD I.—It is very important ,een years old. * Was sent . 
mat [ ents with you. I am in rick’s ( Irphanage, a val adopted from 
Anadarko, Oklahoma. ldress care of Palace. vy Charl Fitzpatrick, Rock Lake, P 
I. BAYARD. vania, who » him for five years. 
news of him w be gratefully appreciate 
HARRIS. LIEUTENANT TI. M., of the JouNn Bocisu, care of this mag 
way Transportation Corps, who wa 
charged from service at Camp Pike, Arkansas, P , j Lake City, Minnesota. 
September 3rd, 1919. If any one knows where On? -« Pde . ountain Iron Ile 
is now they would confer a great fayor by ee : ‘ by chance you shoul 
me. JT would be glad to hear from reps op a line to your old ‘pal, Das 
er who was «associated with him = at Nort * ; hn Sicth & ‘t, Mint apolis, M 


‘amp Vike. A. B. Corr_e, Newburg, Missouri 


Bk p taba  S Your buddy \ 1 ik 0 YORTTT 3 » left his home in 
rom you He has s > val os © months ago and has not 
tion a you Write 2625 W C$ t, . ? te is fi feet six inches in heis 
Philadelphia, Pennsylva js ‘ett ger tas hundred and thirty ? 
1 ! url { ] ( 5, seve £ 
M cGitevray, ALEX., an is bro Jd { P ( side of his he: 
are asked to communic: with at ., y oon vhere » j ey will do ; 
They were born in Sour KK. 1., abe ixty y t ‘ ss by writing t “wife, Mr 
irs ago ee father 
John, and 
Ans information 
by a son of John lease writ ‘ LLER, WILLIAM 


rociatea 
JOUN, care of this magazine. 


Bf! TY, ALONZO ALLEN. tt ) f Y ast rd of he was in New ty 
liam J and Emma J A ) ef } one snowing is prese vi eabouts 
home at Rockford, Washington, hr rl i 5. are of this 
t May 29t 
wants to t I 2 
and Vrank a dead and all . LMANN., FiF : She 
o : Bs : 


lett 
baby sister i in poor 11, and was 
she may hear from her d bro r 1 I ork City. It 
write to 4 r Mr LEONA ‘ IN said thi he w i ‘anama in 1917. 
S1z\% Wes Sprague <Avenu ; i the navy i 
hington. York itv in e is’a lectrician. 
ini l \ uch 
M ASON, JOHN LAR RY. this magazin 
one years old, 1 Ves air, 
and weighs about one } tundred ar sixty pounds. ae oy LOSSIE, 
Ife was last seen in Buckner, 2 UY Em 1 
twenty-seven years ago e ow: bre 
George Mason who lived near Linden, ‘1 . u“ ‘ 
Any information as to his whereabout will be ‘ F ir le would 
appreciated by T. N. Mason, > Pacif - f ’ : this magaz 
nue, Dallas, Texas. 


= L., last heard of at 920 Eddy 
! “Francisco Please write to 


hter 


t of this magazine. 


eau, MARI Her last known addi 
was in Detroit, Michigan She is a mee 
vrite to her brother If any one kno 
nt address and will send it to him 
” Very grateful for their kindness J 
of this magazine 


Nom CHARLIE, JOUNNIE JOE 
ons of James Joseph Norris, 
1 TSOG WW he 
: n Fortt 
Virg inia. n 
these men will » grat \ 
brother, DANIEL Norris, wtown 
sylvanis 
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“$100 a Week, Nell! 
Think What That Means To Us!” 


“They’ve made me Superintendent—and doubled my salary! Now we 
can have the comforts and pleasures we’ve dreamed of—our own home, a 


maid for you, Nell, and no more worrying about the cost of living ! 


“The president called me in today and told me. He said he picked me for 
promotion three months ago when he learned I was studyiny at home with 
the International Correspondence Schools. Now my chance has come—and 


thanks to the I.C.S.,I’m ready for it!” 


— oe eee == TEAR OUT HERECEESE SS O28Q 02" 


‘Thousands of men now know the joy of VATERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


happy, prosperous homes because they let the 
International Correspondence Schools prepare 
them in spare hours for bigger work and better 
pay. 

Why don’t you study some one thing and 
get ready for a real job, at a salary that will 
give your wife and children the things you 
would like them to have? 


You can do it! Pick the position you want 
in the work you like best and the I.C.S. will 
prepare you for it right in your own home, 
in your spare time—you need not lose a day 
or a dollar from your present occupation. 


Yes, you can do it» More than two million have 
done it in the last twenty-seven years. More than 
100,000 are doing it right now. Without cost, 
Without obligation, find out how you can join 
them. Mark and mail this coupon! 


BOX3028.8, SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the posi- 
tion, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEFR (ed SALESMANSHIP 
Electric Lighting and Railways LJ ADVERTISING 
jElectric Wiring |] Window Trimmer 
‘Telegraph Engineer 
Telephone Work 
MECHANICAL ENGINEPR 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 
Toolmaker 
3as Engine Operating 
OIVIL ENGINEFK 
Surveying anu Mapping 
MINE FOREMAN OR ENGINEER 
STATIONA. ENGINEER 
arine Engineer 
Ship Draftsman 
ARCHITECT 
Cantractor and Builder 
Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 
|)Structural Engineer 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 
Sheet Metal Worker 
Textile Overseer or Supt. 
CHEMIST 
Mathematics 


Show Card Writer 
Sign Painter 

Railroad Trainman 
ILLUSTRATING 
Cartoonin 

BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


JOO0000C 


OOO 
a] 
s 


Cert. Public Accountant 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Railway Accountant 
Commercial Law 

GOOD ENGLISH 
Teacher 

Common School Subjects 
CIVIL SERVICE 

Railway Mail Clerk 
AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 
Anto Repairing 
Navigation 
AGRICULTURE 
Poultry Ratsing 


mes 

Spanish 
(5 Freneh 
' Itallan 








DOUDO0U0D0D0t 


Name 
Present 
Occupation 
Strect 
and No, 











City State 
Canadians may send this coupon to 
International Corr Schools, Montreal, Canada 














110 Piece Dinne: 


Famous Bluebird Design gums : 


4 <2. 2 en 
ot / 
Ss 
Sees oO) 


DOWN 


Amazing value. Record breaking offer. In 
each piece the highest type of color harmony and 
exquisite design has been attained. Setis strictly up- 
to-date. Note the blending of the bluebird with the gr 
lavender and green flowers. Each piece is firedin the 
glaze and guaranteed not to check or craze. That ahaa 
did old fashioned finish is applied in the clay before 
firing, giving to each piece the finish of rich snowflake 
white. This wonderful set can be yours for only $1.00 
down and then $2.70 monthly, Price in all $28.90. 
Complete satisfaction guaranteed. NoC, O. 


Complete Service 
110 Pieces eee oe 


. 78-4 1n.; 12 fruit saucers hr 
oatmeal dishes, 12 rie and butter 
1 platter, 151 
goon n vewetable -4in.; 1 posed \veretable dish, 1. 1-4 in. 
gravy boat stand; int; 1 sugar bow 
an cover (2 Pieces); 1 cream kl I pick dish; 1 T butter 
—_, hb, 71-2in. This set will add tone and beauty to any dining 
With h ordinary care it will laste lifetime. Weight ship- 
ped abe ut 1 unde. 
Order by age CS3865NA. Send $1.00 with sores 
$2.70 monthly. Price of 110 pieces, $28.9: 


Easy Payments 


Open an account with us, We trust honest people 
no matter where they live. Send for this Lyn 
bargain shown above or choose from our big. catalo; 
One price to all cash or credit. No discount for cas 
Not one penny extra for credit. We cannot her, any 
discount from these sensational prices, No C. 


30 Days Trial 


Our guarantee protects you. If not perecty 
satisfied return the set at our expense within thi 





days and get your money back—also any freight you 
paid. Could any offer be fairer? 


Send Coupon 


along with $1.00 to us now. Have this 110-Piece 
dinner set shipped on 30 days’ trial, We will also send 
our big tg Catalog listing thousands of amazing 


bargains. nly a asmall first payment and balance 
in monthly payments for anything you want. Send 
the coupon now, 

Straus & Schram 
Dept, 1833, West 35th Street Chicago, Il, 











e W. 35th 
Straus & Schram eerie,’ *thicazo, ike 
Enclosed find $1.00. Ship special advertised 110 Piece Blue- 
bird Dinner Set. Iamtohave 30 daystrial. If 1 keep the 
set I am to pay $2.70 monthly (total price $28.90). If not sat- 
isfied I am to return the set within 30 days oa you are to 
refund my money and any freight or express charges I paid, 


{] 110 piece Bluebird Dinner Set No. G5385NA—$28.90, 
Name inetesninaanen 
Street R. F. D. 


or Box No... 





Shipping 
oint 


Post ’ 
Office . —_ State... ‘i Pre rr 








_ 





